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A FTER careful consideration of the arguments 
I -^^ for and against, I have decided to present 
this, the last novel from Mrs. Linton's pen, as nearly 
as possible in the condition in which it was left 
It was of course open to me to make an ex- 
haustive revision of her manuscript ; but, as this 
would have involved original writing on my part, 
for which I cannot think the reader would have 
been grateful, and would also have resulted in 
^^othing less than an unauthorised collaboration, I 
.^ have judged it best to forbear. 
^ As far as possible, therefore, I have confined 
"^ myself to the correction of discrepancies and incon- 
^. gruities. Drastic changes of any sort I have not 
^' felt myself at liberty to make. 

^ ^ After all, the value of the book lies in the fact 

- > that in it we have the last deliberate utterances and 

' ripest conclusions of one whose brain was as active 
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and whose toucl> was as certain at seventy-five as 
it had been at forty. 

One thing, however, should be clearly understood, 
that, unlike Theodora Desanges, Mrs. Lynn Linton 
was herself anything but the incarnation of satiety 
and fatigue. Though she waxed old ia years her 
heart was ever young and eager. 

To me her last message is unutterably sad — that 
gloomy gospel of humanity — good news, if one will, 
for the race, but disaster for the individual 

At any rate, it is the message of one who sought 
truth bravely and unflinchingly ; and who knows 
but that, in its hopelessness, there may be the 
promise of renascent hope following rhythmically 
as the dawn upon the dark ? 

GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE story I am about to tell may read to the 
sceptical as an impossible romance; but, as 
I am the heroine of my own adventures, I am 
naturally the one who knows most about them, 
and the most trustworthy narrator of things as they 
have been and are. 

The mysteries of nature are so many, and the 
possibilities of that vis medicatriXy of which we know 
only the outside fringe, are so dpep and wide, that 
it falls on the side of presumption to say this and 
that cannot possibly be — this and that are but 
travellers' tales. 

With the spectroscope and the phonograph, the 
germinative force of formic acid, the liquefaction 
of air, the Rontgen rays, and the new telegraphy, 
how can we say that any marvel in molecular ar- 
rangement is impossible? We have not come to 
the dry land nor touched bottom yet, nor exhausted 
the possibilities of transposition and transference. 

I 
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We have not made it clear why decay should not 
be arrested, and death set infinitely farther off than 
at present, and until we have really exhausted the 
whole range of natural causes and necessary results 
— until we are really as gods, knowing not only 
good and evil, but sources and issues — until we 
have stripped the Tree of Knowledge bare to its 
last leaf, we cannot say that such and such an 
abnormality is a lie and a figment 

With this deprecation of unbelief, I begin the 
strange story of my second life. 

In my youth I had been singularly strong and 
energetic ; so I continued into quite middle life, 
and indeed on to the first years of. old age. I had 
also been as courageous as I was strong ; and courage 
in my young days, when the streets were yet without 
police, and the roacs were beset by footpads, was 
not a common quality with ladies who were too 
well cared for by the men of the family to need it. 
Still, there was not a danger by which I could have 
been hurt in the world in which I lived that I could 
not have met had it been a threat, and resisted 
had it been an attack ; and, if I cannot say that I 
did not know the sentiment of fear, I certainly did 
not know the impulse of cowardice. I was also a 
keen politician ; loving Burke and Fox above all 
the rest. I was a close observer of nature and of 
men ; a warm friend, an enthusiastic lover, a believer 
in the Rights of Man, and a steady student so far 
as I had the power ; for books were not so plentiful 
in my young days as they are now, and were difficult 
to get. Thus I lived at all four corners of my being, 



even in those comparatively restricted times, and 
was pne of the most fully vitalised beings to be 
met with on a long summer's day. 

I say all this to show how much I must have 
lost, when old age overtook me in the Sixties. 
For, as time passed, my powerful and somewhat 
turbulent youth — for tho3e nsore strictly ordered 
days, very turbulent and self-willed — gradually flowed 
into a powerful, but more quiescent maturity; and 
then my maturity trickled down into the sluggish 
rivulet of old age. I lost my health, my strength, 
my resolute will, my nerve, my courage. I still 
retained my interest in public affairs, and in the 
later discoveries of science ; but as very woman, 
as an active member of society, I was dead and done 
for, and my place was by the fireside, not out on 
the hills and moors as it used to be. And though 
I made a good seventy and more — still, seventy and 
more is not like twenty, nor did I care to repair 
myself, as some do, with false hair and paint, a 
pinched waist and a fashionable suit. 

I did not actually fret for my past physical glories, 
but I did keenly regret them. I used to look back 
to the time when I could walk twenty miles across 
the mountains, ready for any emergency and undis- 
turbed by imaginary fears, when I could go for seven 
nights without sleep, for two days without food ; 
when I was never baffled by any obstacle nor subdued 
by any difficulty. I used to think how delightful 
it would be to go back to the old state of things, 
retaining experience and recovering power, ripe with 
the ripeness of ^e, fresh with the freshhess of youth ; 
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one with the active s^encies of society, but standing 
free of the mistakes because I had passed beyond 
the ignorance of the inexperienced ; saved from the 
disappointments of those still deluded by the novelty 
of things ; able to appraise all life, all emotion, all 
aspiration at their true value, because of this priceless 
experience, while still enjoying, still working, still 
loving. What good I could do, standing on ground 
so much more solid than that of mere youth ! Wise 
with the old, energetic and hopeful with the young — 
it would be like the life of a god ! The union of 
sympathy with knowledge, of personal attraction 
with moral weight, would be an experience as unique 
in its kind as its influence would be prepotent. 

So I used to dream on the nights when I could not 
sleep, and when I dared not look back. For who at 
seventy has not had those heart-breaking sorrows 
which it is both folly and suicide to recall ? 

And then this strange thing came to me. 

I fell dangerously ill, and for many days hovered 
between life and death. Finally, thanks to my dear 
doctor's unremitting care, life conquered, and I was 
saved. When I was able to be moved I was sent 
to the sea-side for a more thorough convalescence ; 
and, while there, a curious physical change took 
place in me. It began in my hair, of which I had 
an abundance for a woman of my advanced years. 
Though more white than iron-grey, it was both thick 
and long, and was always a subject of half-laughing 
admiration among my friends when they wished to 
flatter my old woman's vanity. As is so often the 
case after serious illness, this hitherto exceptionally 



plentiful amount began to come out by the traditional 
handful, till it grew thin and scanty ; but, at the 
same time, an undergrowth of new hair came in 
its place ; and soon my head presented the odd 
appearance of a crop of soft, young, bright-brown 
curls pushing up through the long grey wisps still 
left. Also, new teeth began to breed in my mouth, 
causing much pain and discomfort, as I could no 
longer wear the artificial set which had stood me 
in such good stead for so long. And, as even in this 
strange reflux of vitality these new teeth required 
time for development, I naturally had to pass through 
a period of pain and disfigurement. 

By degrees, however, these two things were com- 
pleted. My teeth were perfect, white and well-shaped ; 
and the undergrowth of chestnut-coloured curls was 
now a vigorous crop, while the remaining strands 
of longer grey showed like the dead branches of 
a tree in the green luxuriance of spring. For I let 
them stand as they were. They served, so far, as 
marks of identification. 

Together with this restoration of teeth and hair 
I was conscious of a change in my face, flesh, and 
figure. The waist, which had broadened out into 
the matronly proportions of some thirty-six inches, 
gradually lessened till it measured only twenty-two. 
The skin, which had been flaccid and wrinkled, 
grew firm and smooth. The dimmed eyesight 
became clear, and I discarded my spectacles ; the 
long and shaggy eyebrows fell off, and gave way 
to the fine short hairs of early youth. The eyes 
were brighter, larger, bluer, and the eyelashes darker 
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and longer than ever before; and not a vestige of 
those manifold crow's-feet remained at the corners. 

In everything else it was the same thing. The 
dulled hearing grew sharp and quick ; the uncertain 
step was firm, swift and light, as when I was accus- 
tomed to climb the Cumberland mountains and 
spring from point to point like a young goat among 
the rocks. My strength, which had waned, now 
waxed apace, so that, from the pottering walk of a 
couple of miles for my greatest stretch, I could now 
cover my fourteen or twenty as in the days of my 
first youth. 

The nerves which had failed so that I could not 
drive in a hansom, or mount a dogcart or a drag, 
or venture, if alone, out of sight of houses on a 
country road, or across a field in which the quietest- 
looking cow stood grazing in the corner — these 
nerves which kept me awake o* nights for fear of 
burglars, and played me tricks with all manner of 
imaginary fears, were now vigorous and undaunted ; 
and the old impulses of courage were as strong 
as ever, so that I dreaded nothing, shrank from 
nothing, and felt able to conquer all that might 
assail me. 

In a word I was young again. 

By what strange process of nature this had come 
about I could not tell ; but, at long past seventy, I 
had the power, the faculties, the appearance of a 
woman in the very prime of her youth ; and, while 
still retaining a certain likeness to my former self, 
I was infinitely better-looking than I had ever been. 
I was, in a word, idealised ; and, such as my type 
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was, I was perfect in that type. I should have been 
a fool if I had not seen and recognised my own 
beauty. It was as fresh to me as to any one else, 
and when I looked in the glass I had the most 
curious sense of delight in my own splendour of 
loveliness coupled with strange consciousness of 
bodily identity. It was I, the essential and spiritual 
Ego — but the person ? The voice of Jacob and 
the hands of Esau were nothing to it 

Naturally this strange transformation excited a 
great deal of attention, and the medical journals 
published minute descriptions, attested on oath by 
those who could vouch for my identity. For, incon- 
venient, and in a sense humiliating, as it had been, 
I had made a point of going back to London while 
still " unfinished," so that those physicians, lawyers, 
and friends who had known me — some for thirty and 
forty years, and some from early girlhood — should 
swear to the truth of this marvellous rejuvenescence;, 
and thus save me from the charge of fraud or false 
personation. They had pulled the short hair pushing 
up among the grey, like the crozier-heads of young 
bracken among the withered fronds of last year's 
growth. They had examined my teeth, and duly 
measured my height and waist They had tested 
my powers as they gradually redeveloped — hearing 
and eyesight with the rest ; thus they were able to 
swear to my identity, and how that I, the present 
strong and vigorous and young (?) Theodora Desanges, 
was really the lady known for so long in London 
society as " Old Mrs. Desanges " — the " Mother of 
the World," as I often used to call myself. 
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But, in spite of all this evidence, there were still 
some who proclaimed the whole thing a trick. They 
could not explain how or in what manner it had 
been managed ; but they were very sure it was not 
a genuine phenomenon, and that I was either' a fraud, 
vamped by some undiscovered means, or a substitute 
— not myself but some one like my former self, who 
personated me. 

Take it how one would, the whole thing was as 
bewildering to myself as to others ; and the dis- 
location of the habits of old age in the neces- 
sary return to those of youth was at first strange 
enough. 

For many years now I had given up every kind of 
evening entertainment. My strength could not hold 
out against the noise and heat— not to speak of the 
late hours and exposure to the night air of evening 
parties, lectures, concerts, theatres, and the like. And 
I had not worn a " low body " for the last thirty 
years. I had given up even theyfz^^ dclocquers which 
had crept into fashion of late ; but now, under the 
changed conditions of my personality, I was as fit 
to join in the gaieties of life as any other woman 
of my apparent age and real vigour ; and to refuse 
would have been affectation. 

Besides, I should have been more than human had 
I not wished to enjoy the glory of my transformation. 
From the backwater of a frail and unpersonable old 
age to see myself suddenly on the very apex of 
desirable womanhood — to know myself younger- 
looking, more beautiful, more attractive than the 
pretty women I had admired thirty years ago, when 
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they first flashed into society like stars in all the 
loveliness of their youth, while I was then more 
than mature, and whom I still admired in the riper 
plenitude of their matronhood — to have sprung up 
like a Phoenix from the ashes of the past and to 
be not merely the rival but the superior of those 
who had been so far above and beyond me — was it 
to be wondered at if I revelled in my triumph, now 
in its first days of novfelty ? — and, albeit never a vain 
woman, if I felt to the full the splendour of the 
situation? As I say, I should have been beyond 
humanity, as we have it, had I not known all my 
advantages, and profited by them ; at the least in the 
beginning of things. 

I shall never forget the first large evening to which 
I went after I was thoroughly ** finished" in my 
transformation. It was at Lady Jane Kingsford's — 
that well-known centre of all that London had then 
of remarkable, notorious, celebrated, famous. Lady 
Jane's had been the last house I had given up when 
compelled to retire from society by the force majeure 
of weakness and old age. Now it was the first at 
which I showed myself in my new impersonation. 
For lion-hunter as she was, and worldly in many 
ways, she had a heart of gold when you got at it 
beneath the overlay, and I for one loved her for 
herself and was glad to minister to her weakness by 
showing myself at her party. 

Dressed in black as usual, but naturally with 
befitting youthfulness of fashion in cut and style, 
with crinoline, chignon, and low bodice like the rest, 
with a flower in my hair, and a necklace and locket, 
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as then worn, round my bare throat, I was standing 
by the piano when there came up to me a man 
and woman whom I had not seen for some time. 
They were not among my intimates, but were of 
that large class of familiar acquaintance who are 
to real friends as gold leaf to ingots — gilding the 
surface but not going deeper than the surface. The 
woman was one of those young beauties whose in- 
troduction into London society some thirty years 
ago I had hailed with enthusiasm. She had been 
supremely lovely then, and even now, as a matron 
of fifty, she was just as handsome in her more 
matured way. The man was one for whom I had 
always had a sincere respect, as well as a great 
amount of affection ; and, though not really intimate 
in soul and heart, the terms on which we met were 
those of verbal familiarity and cordial pleasure. 

Relying on my age I had treated him with the 
same kind of maternal informality as I used towards 
her ; and carried on with him little jokes of love and 
the like, which might have been undignified and even 
silly but which did no harm to any one. And, after 
all, what would life be without its innocent follies 
to help us over the more tragic passes ? 

When these pleasant people came up to me I 
greeted them in my old way, forgetting my present 
self in my past — calling him ** Beloved," and her 
" Sweet Rival," as I had been accustomed to do for 
so long now. But they only half responded as if 
in a kind of maze, and as if they were not quite sure 
of themselves or of me. 

I had not seen them, as I say, since fully perfected 
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and finished. They knew that I had " become young 
again," but they had not realised all that this phrase 
included, and they did not seem able to understand 
things as they were. This usual easy familiarity 
stiffened into an embarrassed formalism, and for their 
former frank affectionateness I saw only a forced 
attempt to appear natural, which failed. 

I was on the point of remonstrating, on the old 
lines, and asking what had happened, when I caught 
sight of ourselves in a large mirror that was hanging 
on the opposite wall. It was like a revelation — a 
glimpse into another world — a world of transcendent 
exaltation that was earth and actual life, and yet that 
was not It was like heaven and immortality for 
the instant manifested in a London drawing-room. 
Never shall I forget that moment. Here was I, the 
septuagenarian, who for so long had been petted 
as an old dear, protected with shawls and taken 
care of as to sheltered places and freedom from 
draughts, looked after for footstools and cushions 
and all the rest of it — here I stood, the very splendour 
of my sex, the very star and glory of the room. 
Not the handsomest woman there could touch me for 
the supremacy of loveliness — not the most renowned 
for that majesty of bearing which comes with old 
age and its accustomedness to receive attentions 
and obedience, to be shown respect and to assert 
authority ; not the youngest of them all surpassed 
me for freshness and vitality. I stood there, looking 
like a goddess, and feeling like one. 

For that moment I realised divinity in the sense 
of aloofness from, superiority to, yet sympathy with, 
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my kind. I was unique — something never before 
known in the experience of humanity — and surely 
I had been chosen by Providence for some signal 
service to mankind ! By the union of such exquisite 
beauty and physical strength with the knowledge 
and experience of age, what might I not do I It 
seemed to me as if I had in my hands the destinies 
of empires and the threads of all human life ; as if ' 
I were commissioned to rule the rulers and influence 
the course of history — t, the miracle of nature, the 
visibly accredited envoy of God ! 

In that brief ecstatic moment I touched the highest 
point of human emotion and was more divine than 
human. And yet I was very human too, in my 
superb consciousness of supremacy — in the feeling 
that I had swept by them all and had reached a goal 
none of them could ever hope to reach. I had come 
back to life, to power, to youth, to beauty. The 
pretty women whose loveliness I had admired when 
I myself "Wd^spass^e were now as faded flowers, where 
I was the newly opened rose. The men who had 
been my sons looked now as if they might have 
been my fathers. The women who had been my 
daughters, showed pale and meagre, or florid and 
matronly, as my aunts and mothers. The younger 
generation, whom I had nursed on my knees as any 
fond grandmother might have done, were now men 
fit to be my lordly lovers. In good truth it was a 
transformation ! — and in these first hours of novelty 
it made me feel as if this London drawing-room was 
not what it seemed to be. It was Olympus, and I 
was one of the gods therein. 
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A curious buzz and sense of crowding recalled me 
to the things of time and place, and I came back to 
more normal sensations, to see myself the centre of 
observation. My two friends were still near me but 
they did not look at me as usual. They were both 
cool and " stand-off-ish " ; and I thought that she 
was resentful. But if they were ungenial the rest 
were curiously observant. I heard the audible com- 
ments of the throng that had closed in on me with 
the well-bred impertinence of a London drawing- 
room, greedy for sensation and eager for excitement 
Word of the strange transformation that had taken 
place in me had passed from one to the other, and 
the criticisms that followed on inspection were of 
all kinds. I heard some say : " Impossible ! Past 
seventy? How can it be? It is a fraud! We 
wonder at Lady Jane encouraging such a palpable 
imposture. She is hoaxing us ! " 

Others asked each other : " How has it been 
done?" And others again contented themselves 
with simple admiration, not worrying about causes. 

"How beautiful she is," I heard some say quite 
close to my ear. 

"More beautiful than any one I ever saw," said 
an enthusiastic youth who might have been a 
prophetic Little Billee, and I the forerunner of 
Trilby with naked feet. 

"She looks scarcely like a woman," said a rising 
poet with that intonation in his voice which all his 
friends knew so well and some among them dreaded 
not a little. 

And all this was with no more regard to my 
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consciousness than if I had been Galatea before 
warmed to life by love. 

Just then a more pronounced stir was , evident on 
the crowded staircase, where the guests were standing 
thick as flies on a curtain cord. There were sounds 
of a commanding voice, and the parting of the 
hustled throng, leaving a clear lane for an evidently 
expected arrival of importance. And soon after an 
Illustrious Personage was ushered into the room with 
all the dignity befitting his rank, and received with 
supreme honour. For in those days royal personages 
of any degree were not so often met as now in 
general society, and Lady Jane's power of securing 
this one special golden apple was something as 
exceptional as it was enviable. 

For the moment this illustrious arrival created a 
diverson in my favour, and I was left a little 
breathing space. For this I was thankful, as may 
be imagined. 

As the story of my wonderful rejuvenescence had 
gone through all London Society by now, I was 
naturally the object of intense curiosity to Illustrious 
Personages as well as to the mere commonalty. 
Even crowns and thrones cannot command such a 
bound backward as I had made ; and my beauty 
also had its claim. 

Of course, I remembered the birth of this now 
fully mature man of forty odd, when I was myself 
a full-grown woman. And here I stood seeming of 
the same generation as his nephews and nieces and 
a couple of decades below himself 

I saw his quick eyes gleam, and a look half- 
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admiration, half-incredulity pass over his face as he 
understood who I was. He too, as so many others, 
seemed almost dazed with astonishment, and some- 
thing that was as much awe as admiration kept 
him at the first silent. Soon, however, he recovered 
himself, and asked me many questions as to how 
the thing had come about, and how I felt, and the 
like; all of which I answered quite frankly. I 
amused him with personal reminiscences of the simple 
social habits, strict parental discipline, and turbulent 
political history of the years when he was not born 
and I was a young girl just old enough to remember 
some things on my own account and others of which 
I had heard my elders talk. 

And the quaintness of my own memories, together 
with the traditions handed down by the elders of 
my generation, must have seemed to him as if I had 
dated from the Middle Ages. I could go back to 
things which my father had seen and known in the 
last century and to those which his father had told 
him of the century before — almost two hundred years 
from now. And one can understand the effect of 
a woman of my apparent age being in personal touch 
with the assassination of Perceval, with Trafalgar, 
Waterloo, " Peterloo," the first railway ; and through 
my father with Johnson and Garrick, Burke and 
Warren Hastings ; while my grandmother again had 
given me personal reminiscences of William and 
Mary, Anne, and George the First. 

It was like a living dissolving view, and my friend, 
the prince, did not know how to take me nor what 
to believe. Was it all real, or had I learnt my dates 
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and facts with creditable accuracy ; and was I giving 
them forth with as creditable an appearance of actual 
experience ? 

He was too well-bred to say what I both saw and 
divined ; but there it was at the back of his mind 
and looking through his eyes all the time he was 
talking to me. And how could I blame a scepticism 
that was so natural ? 

He talked to me for a long time, on all sorts of 
subjects — personal, social, political, historical — and 
I spoke to him without reserve, from the standpoint 
of a calmer assurance, a wider outlook, and a more 
complete absence of illusion than can possibly belong 
to youth or even to middle life. Yet, while I spoke 
as a septuagenarian, I confess it, I was keenly con- 
scious of my beauty, and I did rejoice in it and 
glory in this renewal of my youth ! 

I confess it ; and without shame ; because it was 
so purely natural. It was an outburst of ecstatic 
vanity — so ecstatic as to redeem it both from puerility 
and vulgarity. 

All the same my intellect was untouched ; for, if 
I had gone back to the physical conditions and for 
the moment the personal vanity of young womanhood, 
I had not gone back to its native ignorance, its crude 
passions, or its unconsciousness of causes — and results. 
I was alive at all points — my intellect stimulated to 
the highest point of which it was capable; my 
memory clear as a crystal ; my self-possession un- 
ruffled ; my personal delightedness unbounded ; my 
superb self-consciousness divine in its grandeur and 
supremacy. This moment was the zenith of my 



social success and the joy therefrom resulting. I 
never had known and never again should know such 
a splendour of emotion. It was the first fresh and 
unstinted draught of the new elixir. Hereafter it 
would be repetition and the familiar. 

At last the evening came to an end. The prince 
bade me goodnight more cordially than is usual 
between rank and no rank. He expressed a wish 
to see me again and to present me to his personal 
friends, and he hoped that I should retain my youthful 
appearance for a long lifetime yet to come. He was 
very kind, and the watching world both envied and 
admired ipe for his manifest cordiality. And I — I 
felt as if my personality filled the world and my head 
struck the stars ! And I leave you to imagine what 
this efHux of vanity was to a woman who had always 
been humble-minded and prone to see herself as less 
worthy, less admirable, than others. For the time 
that it lasted it was, as I say, the realisation of divinity ! 

When my turn came to say goodnight, as I did 
immediately after my Illustrious Personage had taken 
his departure, the whole room surged about me, and 
it was almost impossible for me to move. I heard 
Lady Jane besieged on all sides with entreaties for 
an introduction — "just me," " just me," " just me." It 
was simply bewildering. People whom I knew by 
name, and people of whom I had never heard, 
crowded round me. Those whom I knew very slightly, 
and some only by sight, claimed the place and 
privilege of intimate friends. But of all my own 
intimate and familiar acquaintances there was not 
one woman, save Lady Jane herself, who seemed to 
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wish to be near me, and the men were awkward and 
ill at ease. It was as if a wall had suddenly risen 
round me — a wall invisible but impassable. 

The " Beloved " and the " Sweet Rival " did not 
speak to me again ; and so with all of those whom 
I best knew and most liked. Which curious estrange- 
ment, added to the novelty of my present social success, 
made me ask myself, which I liked best — the old 
affectionateness or the new triumph? to be beyond 
the power of causing jealousy and therefore sure 
of love, or to be so splendidly the fitting, and so 
evidently the distasteful, object for it? In short 
which was best — human love or social glory ? 

Lady Jane herself was sweetness and goodness 
incarnate. Happy in her own life at home, and 
honestly, if not very nobly, devoted to the world and 
the triumphs of the lion-hunter abroad, she had no 
acrid trait left in her for jealousy. She was one of 
those rare women who could admire, without envying, 
the beauty she herself did not possess. If only she 
could draw a crowd to her rooms and exhibit to 
them s(5me notability, she had no other social desire. 
Hence she could both admire and caress this phe- 
nomenal She, without resenting the fact that I had 
the advantage of her in appearance by at least five- 
and-twenty years ; and that the unimportant woman 
whom she had distinguished in the days gone by 
was now a celebrity in a position to distinguish her. 

This then was my first essay in public recognition ; 
and, had I been a vainer woman than I was, it would 
have satisfied me. For the moment I was too pleasur- 
ably excited to question the permanency of my 
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present feelings, and when I looked in the glass 
before going to bed, I thought I should always 
rejoice in what I saw as much as I did now — always 
caress with as loving fingers the pretty hair of which, 
short as it yet was, I had made such a grand display 
with pads and frisettes, always be as superbly con- 
scious of my supremacy, and always be as grateful 
for my renewed youth and power f 



CHAPTER II 

THE nearest and dearest friend I had was Esther 
Ardour. She was my ** adopted daughter," 
and represented all the family I possessed. For I 
was absolutely alone in life. 

Childless, a widow, and without even a cousin, not 
to speak of aught nearer, to give me the sense of 
the solidarity of kindred, I was bound to make 
artificial ties in lieu of those wanting by nature. 

As Esther had taken the place of my daughter 
for more than twenty years, and we were naturally 
dependent on each other for love — she resting on my 
maternal care and advice, I on her filial tenderness 
and help — we made a good thing of this substitution 
of sentiment for blood-relationship ; and for myself 
I did not know the difference between her, as my 
daughter by adoption, and what she would have been 
had she been my very own. 

To her husband, too, I stood as her mother, and 
he treated me as her mother, and his own ; and to 
the children, of course, I was the Granny they half 
believed me to be, and as I wholly felt I was. All 
the happiness which comes from intense love and 
family feeling I had from this house ; and life with- 

90 
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out my dear Ess, her husband, Sir James, and the 
children, Bertie and Ellen, would have been but a 
dreary kind of existence. 

No one had been more delighted than they 
when I first shewed signs of recovery and began 
to remount the hill. The increasing feebleness and 
delicacy of my late years had been a sorrow to them, 
and my severe illness had tried my dear daughter 
both in nerves and health, for she had been my 
chief nurse, and had devoted herself to me with 
more than ordinary whole-heartedness. When there- 
fore I was fairly recovered and had begun to re- 
juvenate in this wonderful way, Sir James had taken 
them all abroad for a thorough change. By which 
it came about that they had not seen the gradual 
growth of my great resurrection, and realised only my 
improved health and strength, not my more than 
improved looks. They expected to see me much as 
I had been, a somewhat stronger and more capable 
old woman truly, but not in any way transformed to 
a young one. 

It was May when they came home. They had left 
in November ; and between this and then the whole 
miracle had been wrought. 

I met them at the station. They were to come 
home to tea, and they were to walk across and dine 
with me, after they had brushed themselves and 
washed the dust of travel from their faces. This 
arrangement of five o'clock tea, and afterwards of 
dinner, was a thing quite natural in the order of our 
lives. 

I had not been a very self-conscious woman at 
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any time. Where love for others and thought of others 
were concerned, I did not think of myself at all ; and, 
in spite of the social excitement of my transformation, 
I was so completely absorbed in the idea of meeting 
my dear ones as to forget the probable effect I should 
produce on them. 

When they saw me at the station there was a 
general outcry. 

" Why, Granny, what have you done to yourself?" 
cried Esther. 

"You are not our Granny — ^you are some one 
else!" said Bertie. 

" It is just horrid ! " said Ellen, the eighteen-year- 
old daughter. 

" By Jove, it is like the transformation scene at 
a pantomime ! " said Sir James. 

And not one of them all kissed or hugged me as 
frankly as in the days of old. All drew a little apart. 
All were chilled ; and their astonishment had in it 
a decided shade of displeasure. They might be glad 
that I was so strong and well. They were none the 
less revolted that I looked so youthful, and was so 
changed from my former self. 

" Fancy Granny in a hat and a ridiculous little 
shoulder-cape like that ! " said Ellen, with a curious 
kind of sniff. " And look at her crinoline and 
chignon ! — that ugly reddish kind of stuff like tow 
at the back of her head ! " 

** I liked the dear grey hair the best," said Esther, 
looking somewhat unpleasantly at the chestnut- 
coloured locks that curled about my face and neck 
from under my hat 
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" Why did you dye it this colour, Granny ? " asked 
Ellen. " It was more becoming as it was." 

"I have not dyed it at all, darling," I answered. 
" It came like this. It is all new hair, you know." 

" It looks dyed," said Ellen coldly and rather 
disagreeably. 

" Well ! changed or not in appearance, and I know 
that I am changed — I am always the same old 
Granny ! " I said, laughing ; for I saw that the 
impression I had made was painful, and that they 
were antagonistic to the emphatically new woman 
I had become — though the New Woman as we have 
her now had not then been invented. "So never 
mind the hair or the hat, my dears ; but do you men 
take care of Ellen, and you. Ess, come back with me 
in the open carriage." 

" You in an open carriage ! " Esther interpolated 
in amazement. " Why, what next. Granny ? We 
shall have you on horseback or driving a dogcart 
before we have done with you ! " 

" Perhaps you will ! " I laughed, " for I feel 
strong enough for anything. And to tell you the 
truth, dear love, I am out in the park on horseback 
every morning between eight and ten ! " 

** Oh, Granny, how awful ! " cried Esther with a 
shudder. 

" Have you been to balls and parties yet ? " asked 
Ellen, as if the thing were impossible. 

** I am afraid I have, Nell ! " I answered with a 
smile. 

« And danced ? " 

" Yes, and danced^like Queen Elizabeth of old ! " 
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I tried to turn the whole thing into a joke ; and 
lost my time. 

" It is horrible ! " said Ellen as she had said before. 
" It is all a kind of sacrilege, and you are not yourself 
at all ! " 

" Nonsense ! " I said lightly. " How can you be 
so silly, child ? Come with me, darling," I then said 
to Esther, who was standing by in sullen misery. 
" Jamie and the two children can go in the carriage — 
it is here — and there is an omnibus for the luggage 
and Masters." 

Masters was the maid. 

" I feel as if you were some one else," said Esther, 
in a strange tone, and with an unconcealed and 
curious little shrinking gesture, as I drew her hand 
in my arm as I used to do, and held it for a minute 
or two. 

She let hers lie loose in mine, with no answering 
clasp of those once friendly and now inert fingers. 

Sir James and Bertie came back from the luggage- 
van where, with the maid, they had been verifying 
their possessions. 

** I hate it I " said Ellen, her eyes full of angry 
tears. ** I wish we had our old Granny back again. 
It is too disgusting to have this stranger!" 

" Come, come, little maid, no nonsense ! " said her 
father, looking at me kindly. " If she has changed 
in face she has not in heart ; and the face does not 
count as much as the heart ! " 

" Like her old self or not, she is a darling, and we 
all love her ! " said Bertie, with a certain forcing of his 
usual manner that betrayed the effort it cost him. 
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But he gave me a quick little hug, and then turned 
scarlet, and looked as much ashamed as if I had 
been a strange girl with whom he had taken an 
unwarranted liberty. 

"Oh, you will soon get accustomed to the new 
Granny ! " I said lightly ; as lightly, indeed, as I 
could, for the tears were in my throat and very 
near my eyes. It was like eating a Dead Sea apple 
— my fond anticipations of their return and now the 
realisation ! 

"We shall never love the new as we loved the 
old," said Ellen. 

"Skin-deep the new — remember, no more than 
this, my EUy ; and who cares for things which are 
only skin-deep!" 

On which I carried off my daughter, and we got 
into the open carriage — I who had not been in an 
open carriage for five or six years now ! — ^to drive 
home to Bryanston Square where we all lived. I 
was at one corner and they were just -across the 
square. 

During the whole drive I saw my daughter looking 
at me in a furtive and unnatural way. She never 
met my eyes, but, as it were, shot a kind of in- 
quisitorial glance at me when I was not looking at 
her ; and I saw her grow gradually harder and stiffer, 
while her eyes were colder and more unsympathetic. 
I thought there was almost a look of aversion in her 
face, instead of the sweet lovingness that used to 
beam from her eyes and mouth. Perhaps it was 
my fancy; and yet 

People stared at me as we passed. They always 
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did ; for I suppose there was something about me, 
besides the mere beauty, which yet was striking 
enough — a certain aura of strangeness, of which, 
naturally, I was not conscious, but that struck others 
as somewhat phenomenal. 

Esther resented this universal attention ; and she 
resented it bitterly, as though it were from some fault 
of my own, 

" I cannot think what you can have done to your- 
self. Granny ! " she said with temper. " You see how 
people stare — and no wonder. You look so odd ! 
you look so dyed and painted ! " 

"Well, darling, I am neither dyed nor painted," 
I said quietly. "I am only strangely young and 
strong. I told you all about it, Ess, as it went on. 
I kept you informed of everything." 

" I did not realise it — none of us did," said Esther. 
" It's quite a shock to us all ! " 

" You will soon get accustomed to it, dear love," I 
returned. 

" Never ! " said my daughter, closing her lips into 
a narrow rim. "You, our dear old Granny! You, 
who look as young as Ellen — young enough to be 
my daughter — it is monstrous ! " 

She was now quietly crying. 

" Has mere appearance so much influence over 
you ? " I asked gravely. " Here am I, the essential 
me, exactly what I was, save that I have brown 
hair for grey, my own teeth for the dentist's, 
and, instead of being frail and delicate, you see me 
strong and vigorous. But all the rest is the old 
Granny you have known so long and loved, and 
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who loves you, my dear, like her very own flesh and 
blood." 

**That is impossible now," said Esther, a little 
sullenly. " Things are all changed, now, and you 
are not what you were." 

" Time will show," I answered gently. 

*' Why ! your very voice is altered," said Esther. 
" It is not your voice at all ! " 

"No, I know. My voice had got thinner and 
roughened, because the vocal cords were weak," I 
said ; " now that they are strong, I have the old 
voice of my youth." 

" It is all dreadful ! " said Esther ; " and I wish 
it had not happened." 

If my mind had changed with my body, I should 
have been impatient by now with these vain and 
unreasonable regrets. Of what use to lament the 
irreparable? Why wilfully run one's head against 
a wall, and then blame the wall? But with the 
death of youthful passions had come the philosophy 
of old age, and by the help of this philosophy my 
patience was inexhaustible. I could understand it 
all. I could put myself in their place, and see 
through their eyes ; and thus I could bear with 
Esther's fretfulness, as a mother bears with the 
crying of her child. 

** But now, darling, let us forget me and this 
physical transformation, and tell me of yourselves," 
I said, after a little pause, during which I hoped she 
would "pull herself together" and be less troubled 
by this curious disturbance of old conditions. " You 
have enjoyed your travels, have you not?" 
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"Pretty well," said Esther, whose mind was at 
this moment jaundiced all through, so that even 
memory was affected, and she saw the rose-coloured 
past as black as was the uncongenial present. 

" It must have been very lovely on the Nile," 
I said. 

" The nights were cold," was the grudging reply. 

" But the days made amends," I returned. 

Esther was silent. 

Then I tried another theme, and spoke of Rome 
and Florence, Naples and Vesuvius, Capri and Sicily ; 
but nothing answered. The gloom of displeasure 
settled deeper and deeper on my dear daughter's 
face, and her heart closed more and more against me. 

I do not think I ever passed a more miserable 
time than during this drive with the being, who, of 
all the world, was the dearest to me, and to whose 
return I had looked forward with such a longing 
of love and pleasure. The curious shrinking from 
me of my pretty friend at Lady Jane's had not been 
cheerful. This was anguish. 

At last we reached home, and I hoped that, when 
there, the old familiar scene would reconcile my 
family to this physical change in myself. But it 
did not Things were just the same as before, only 
their discomfort was expressed with a deeper accent 
and a broader stroke. Esther was estranged and 
displeased ; and Ellen repeated and intensified her 
mother's mood ; while both Sir James and Bertie 
were forced in their endeavour after the familiarity of 
olden times— so forced indeed, that their manners 
were almost, though not intentionally, offensive. 
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Even I, longing for a full return to the former 
affectionate conditions, felt slightly humiliated by 
what seemed to me the disrespectful informality of 
their ways and words. It was the curious mixture 
of the old Granny endearments with the admiration 
they could not suppress for a beautiful young woman 
that jarred on me so painfully. Esther's coolness 
and Ellen's franker disdain were better than this 
unnatural and strained combination ! 

Tea was not prolonged a minute beyond absolute 
necessity, and my now estranged family got up to 
go home with a relief too evident to be concealed. 

" Then you will come at eight ? " I said as I held 
Esther's two hands in mine, as I was wont to do. 
In olden times mine had been thin with the thinness 
of age — the knuckles prominent, the veins started. 
Now Esther's were the hands of a middle-aged 
woman, and mine were white, soft, and round as of 
perfected youth. A little spasm crossed her face and 
she hastily drew her hands from mine. 

" I am afraid we are giving you a great deal of 
trouble," she said stiffly. 

" Oh, oceans ! " I laughed. '* Such a trouble to 
have my dear daughter and all my family to dinner 
after six months' absence ! Do you think I can 
survive it. Ess?" 

" How silly it sounds to hear you affect to be as 
playful as a girl ! " flashed out Ellen. 

"No, dear, not as a girl — just the old Granny 
who would have said those very words in just the 
same way at any time these last dozen years ! " 

I spoke in quite my usual manner ; for ind^dj^ as 
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I had said, the change in me was only skin-deep- 
only in the return of physical strength and personal 
beauty. The essential Ego was exactly the same 
as before. 

" If you had, it would have been different from 
what it is now," said Ellen, with a toss of her head 
and a flash of temper that once I would have rebuked. 

Now I let it pass ; and the iron entered my soul 
for the estrangement that made rebuke impossible — 
rebuke, that best and truest expression of maternal 
affection, when given in love! 

Why go over this miserable evening? It was all 
on the same crooked lines of inharmoniousness — my 
dear children's futile displeasure with what neither 
they nor I could alter, shewn by coldness in Esther 
and petulance in Ellen ; while Sir James and Bertie 
did their best to be natural, and failed as signally 
as such efforts generally do fail. For, with both, I 
saw that gradually admiration for the young woman 
was gaining on their affection for the old ; and that 
they too were becoming conscious that their freedom 
of speech and manner was an impertinence unworthy 
both them and myself. And when the evening was 
over it was as if I had been relieved from a night- 
mare. I fancy it was the same to them. 

The days immediately following the Ardours' 
return lagged heavily with me. I saw but little of 
them ; and when I went over Esther was either out 
or busy, and always patently indisposed to receive 
me. Ellen was invisible altogether, even when I 
heard her voice and knew that she was in the house. 
And, instead of her frequent visits to me — sometimes 
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twice or thrice a day — my "daughter" now came 
only once in a week or so, and my granddaughter 
did not come at all. Sir James came oftener, but he 
never stayed long, and was always silent and some- 
what embarrassed, though ever kind and even tender. 
Still, it was not the same kind of tenderness as of 
yore; and there was a certain wistfulness, a certain 
suppression and secrecy about him that pained me 
beyond measure. Bertie "ran in" every day and 
stayed a long time ; and, somehow, I wished he did 
not. For he, too, was unlike himself, and his new 
departure troubled me. 

Not long after this I met them all at Lady Jane's 
ball of the season. How many years was it before 
this transformation since I had been at a ball, even 
as an onlooker ? How many more since I had been a 
participant? This was my second essay, and the 
novelty of the thing amused me. As Lady Jane 
had always been such a good friend to me, and as I 
knew she held by me as an attraction, dear soul ! 
and something to make part of her social show, I 
agreed to go to this her last and culminating social 
effort It would have been better if I had refrained ; 
but who can foresee results ? 

I had never made much parade of dress or jewellery. 
I was always scrupulously simple in my style ; but 
now naturally I dressed in a more youthful manner 
than before, and, of course, I did not go to a ball in 
velvet or brocade. Still, I maintain, I was far more 
simple than others and much more decently covered ; 
and, though I was the most conspicuous person in 
the room, it was not by my own seeking or desire. 
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I say all this as a kind of justification ; not to boast, 
not to insist on a beauty that somehow did not 
seem to belong to me, but to defend myself from 
the charges made against me. And yet why should 
I ? What in the name of heaven does it matter ? 
It is all in the day's march, and excuses are neither 
here nor there. 

I was in the ballroom when the Ardours came. 
They knew that I would be here, but they had 
refused to come with me, as once they would have 
done as a matter of course. I had come early — 
partly by Lady Jane's urgent request, partly because 
I wanted to escape the buzz and commotion which 
my announcement always caused. And, having come 
thus early, before the dancing had well begun, I had 
stood up in a quadrille, as much for complaisance as 
for inclination. And yet, — have I not already con- 
fessed it? — with the power had come the inclination, 
and the music woke the spirit in my feet as in the 
days gone by. Thus when they (the Ardours) came 
in, they caught me in flagrant delict. There was no 
concealing the fact. There was I, the Granny, the 
septuagenarian, dressed like a girl and dancing like a 
girl, and looking as if I were enjoying my dance like 
a girl who had not long been introduced. 

Perhaps I was wrong, or at the least foolish ; but 
at the worst there was nothing very heinous in the 
offence — nothing to warrant the extreme displeasure 
of both Esther and Ellen. When the dance was 
over I went up to them, but not much good came to 
me by that little overture. My daughter would 
scarcely speak to me, and I heard Ellen say as I 
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shook hands with her mother : '' It is too disgusting ! 
It is scandalous ! " with a look of disdain at me that 
punctuated her words and localised them. 

For a moment I hesitated, doubting within myself 
whether I should accept the challenge and answer 
it, or let it pass, as I had already let so much of her 
girlish impertinence pass. On the whole, I thought 
it best to "lie low," and be conveniently deaf and 
blind. 

The orchestra struck up a schottische. Two young 
men were making their way to me, when Bertie, in 
a strangely excited way, held out his arm, saying 
hurriedly : 

" You have to give this to me. Come ! " 

" Bertie, how can you ! It is shameful ! " said 
Ellen, in a low voice. 

" This is a case of January and May turned the 
other way!" said Esther uneasily, and even Sir 
James looked grave. 

But I did not want to make a scene, and I really 
did not see any great harm in the thing ; and — was 
there a little malice mixed with it? Perhaps. My 
former dear ones tried me greatly, and I did not like 
the stool of penitence on which they sat me so in- 
exorably — so unmistakably. Whereupon I danced 
that schottische with young Bertie, and so hastened 
the inevitable end of this painful chapter in my 
strange history. For what I felt and saw during 
the dance gave me more dismay than I thought I 
should have ever known again. 

After this I kept away from my friends for the 
rest of the evening. The animosity of the mother 

3 
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and daughter was too pronounced to be concealed 
from the bystanders, not to speak of myself; and, 
for all the patience and forbearance I had learned 
by age, and still felt for love, I was too sore and 
heart-struck to bear much more without some attempt 
at remonstrance, which would have done no good. 
Wherefore I kept apart and soon saw myself sur- 
rounded by eager crowds, .all anxious to dance with 
me, to talk to me, to engage my attention, to make 
a lion of me — according to the rule of these later 
days. 

Sir James and Bertie came and spoke to me as 
usual — and yet not as usual. Both were changed. 
Bertie was feverish, excited, uncomfortable. Sir 
James was graver than of yore and less spontaneous, 
but with a deeper tenderness, and a personal kind 
of devotion that distressed me quite as much as 
the boy's less enigmatic alteration of tone. 

At last this evening, too, came to an end. It was 
by chance, not design, that I found myself in the 
cloak-room with Esther and Ellen. Neither seemed 
to see me as I came in, and both were busy with 
their wraps and such friends as were there. I went 
up to them. 

" Well, Ess ! " I said to Esther, " how have you 
enjoyed the evening? and you, Nell? Have you 
danced much?** 

They answered me ungraciously, loath to answer 
me at all, and I saw a certain young Mrs. Listerton 
look at them and me, with first a wondering kind 
of stare and then an amazed smile. She was a 
quick-witted little woman and seized the thread of 
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the situation in a moment. And she was of the 
kind not indisposed to make bad worse by heaping 
a few coals on a fire already burning. 

" What a glory it is to see dear Mrs. Desanges 
so strong and well — so young and so beautiful ! " 
she said, putting on her most simple and unconscious 
manner. " She looks younger than any of us ! She 
looks younger than even you, Miss Ardour, and 
might be dear Lady Ardour's daughter instead of 
the other way ! " 

" It is a wonderful change, certainly," said Esther 
coldly, after a pause. 

She knew she must say something, but it was the 
least possible. 

Mrs. Listerton laughed. 

" We matrons will have to look after our husbands 
now," she said ; " and you young ladies will have 
to look sharp after your lovers ! Mrs. Desanges, 
our former duenna, will prove herself now our most 
formidable rival. What do you say, you incompre- 
hensible young old dear ? " she added flippantly, 
turning to me. 

I laughed, too, a little ruefully, for I was really 
suffering from this sudden collapse of all the family 
happiness. 

" Remember that it is only the outside of things," 
I said as lightly as I could. " I am still the same 
Mother of the World I used to be when my hair was 
grey and my skin wrinkled." 

" Come, mother ! " said Ellen impatiently, " I am 
sick of the whole subject ! One hears nothing else. 
Good-night, Mrs. Listerton. Good-night," to me, 
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with no name by which to isolate me from the 
crowd. 

And with this — without a hand-shake, not to speak 
of a kiss — she hurried out of the cloakroom to where 
her father and brother stood waiting in the hall. 

" Where is she ? " I heard Bertie say eagerly. 

'*Who? Mother? She is coming directly." 

" No, not mother — the other," returned the boy. 

" That old creature ? She is studying herself 
before the glass, and fishing for compliments from 
that silly little Mrs. Listerton. Her vanity is in- 
sufferable ; because she has grown a little younger- 
looking, she thinks of nothing but herself now. I 
never saw any one so dreadfully changed as she is. 
She is positively odious, and I hate her." 

" Ellen ! " remonstrated Bertie. 

" So I do," repeated the girl. " Look how she was 
dressed I It was shameful. She was really indecent 
— it was disgusting ! " 

" My dear, you are neither fair nor just," said Sir 
James gravely. 

" You are very unfair and very unjust," said Bertie, 
and I knew by his voice with what indignation he 
spoke. 

Then their talk ended, for Esther went out after a 
" good-night " to me as cold as Ellen's had been. 

" How absurdly jealous they are ! " said Mrs. 
Listerton, with a meaning shrug of her nice little 
shoulders. ** I should have thought they, of all 
people, would have been glad to see you so strong 
and bonny! For how beautiful you are, dear Mrs. 
Desanges ! You are like a goddess ! " 
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Only by comparison with what I was," I said. 
No ; by comparison with the loveliest woman in 
England," was her reply. " If you had been my 
* Granny,' as you were theirs, I should have been so 
delighted to see this great change in you ! I do not 
think I should have been so small and mean as to 
be jealous because you had grown young again ! " 

" I do not think it jealousy. I think it is the 
strangeness of the whole situation," I said. "They 
have been so long accustomed to me as an old woman, 
that they cannot reconcile it to themselves that I 
should be able to walk and dance, and be just like 
a young person again." 

"And so they have made themselves unpleasant, 
for all the world to see ! " said Mrs. Listerton, 
laughing. 

" Oh, it will all come right when they are used to 
the change," I said. " Naturally, at the first, it has 
startled and a little shocked them. I daresay I seem 
to them a kind of Frankenstein's monster." 

My pretty little friend laughed at the phrase. 

" A monster we would all like to be if we could ! " 
she said. 

" I wonder how you will arrange your life now ? " 
she went on to say meditatively. "Will you go in 
for gaiety or Woman's Rights, Mrs. Desanges ? and 
will you marry again ? Will you speak on platforms 

like that pretty Mrs. R or that very aesthetic 

Mrs. T ? I know you have been dead against 

this kind of thing, but now — do you think your 
scruples will be overcome?" 

She spoke with the artificial simplicity which was 
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always a trial to my patience ; for artificiality and I 
were not very congenial. 

" I think not," I said gravely. 

" And you will still condemn the Woman's Rights 
women — those Men's Lefts as some one said ? " 

" I do not' think them admirable, but I do not 
condemn them wholesale," I answered. 

" Only you will not copy ? " 

" Only I will not copy." 

" Not flirt and frisk with the silly little butterflies 
like me, for instance?" 

" Certainly not. Flirting an^ frisking were never 
in my way," I answered. 

" Oh, well, we shall see ! " said the pretty little 
woman with her pretty little laugh, and her malicious 
little humour. ** We have seen one transformation — 
perhaps we shall see another. The mind follows the 
body ; and handsome young Mrs. Desanges may 
become as frivolous or as prononc^e as any other 
young woman, and be spooned by her great-grandson 
before she has done ! " 

" Time will show," I answered. 

With which we parted and I went home, a sadder 
woman than I had left it four hours ago. 

But the Dead Sea apple was not yet all eaten. 
For a Dead Sea apple it was proving to be ; and 
the passionate ecstasy I had felt in my first return 
to physical youth and vigour was changing to a doubt 
as to whether this great gift were of the nature of 
a blessing or a curse. So far as I had yet gone 
it had given me only physical enjoyment coupled 
with heart pain — only gratified vanity coupled with 
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rasping humiliation. Was the game worth the 
candle ? Once more I stood before the glass and 
looked at the beauty I could not but acknowledge. 
But I did not caress my hair as before. That husk 
so superb, the heart so sore, I felt as in a flash the 
futility of material things, and how far more potent 
feeling is than fact. 



CHAPTER III 

FROM the day of his birth, when I had been 
the first to welcome him into life, up to now, 
when he was a gallant young guardsman of twenty- 
two, Bertie Ardour had been my prime favourite. 
We had been true grandmother and grandson ; and 
I had petted, and perhaps a little spoilt him, as 
one does with the firstborn — be it one's own or 
one's daughter's. I had concealed his escapades, 
condoned his naughtiness, given him money unknown 
to the authorities, paid his boyish debts, and kept 
him in youthful luxuries ; in short, done all that 
soft-hearted and injudicious grannies do, with a clear 
conscience, for the present pleasure and future hurt 
of their grandchildren. 

And he had loved me in return — would it be 
cynical to say in consequence? He had made me 
his confidante and come to me in all his troubles ; 
and even yet — at least up to six months ago — he 
would put his arms round my neck and coax me as 
he did when a pretty little rogue in the then 
fashionable King Charles's suit. 

But now all things were new, and old habits were 

abandoned on all sides alike. Looking as I did, 

however little changed I might be in heart, the old 

40 
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familiarities, so natural before, would have been un- 
seemly now, and were dropped as one would drop 
a rod which, from a blossoming branch of almond, 
had become a serpent. 

The day of my happiness with the Ardours had 
drawn to its night. Of all the joy through their 
love and my own, which had sweetened my past, 
nothing was left but memories and regret. Mother 
and daughter shrank from me with something like 
a superstitious horror, intensified by the wrath of 
feminine jealousy ; for my rejuvenescence seemed to 
them as offensive as it was unnatural — as dangerous 
as it was indecent. 

They could not reconcile the idea of my true 
personality with my appearance of a woman as 
young as my granddaughter, and more beautiful 
than either mother or daughter ; and the fear of 
rivalry — for who was looked at when I was by? 
and did not Ellen's own possession, Frank Langley, 
desert her for me ? — this fear helped on the estrange- 
ment which the apparent dislocation of our relative 
positions had begun. 

They dropped both " Mother " and " Granny " when 
speaking to me, which, perhaps, was natural. But 
they adopted no other familiar term, and called me 
simply " Mrs. Desanges." They never gave me a 
caress nor an endearing epithet; and when they 
looked at me their eyes were angry and their lips 
hard and crisped. They never came to see me ; and 
they deserted my Saturday evenings, where, for the 
last five-and-twenty years, Esther had been the 
presiding genius ; and they were always ** Out " to 
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me when I called, though the slate on the hall-table 
marked " In " to the world at large, and I had seen 
them cross the hall as I stood on the doorstep, and 
heard their voices in the house. 

Old as I was, and having learnt the wide charity 
of age, I would not resent this estrangement. I let 
it pass, not forcing myself on them, and not per- 
mitting the open quarrel they evidently wished to 
fasten on me. Things were painful enough as they 
were. I did not seek to add to the sorrow I could 
not prevent. 

Sir James, who had been accustomed to run in 
at all times, " to see how the dear old mother was 
getting on," now, though he passed the house oftener 
than he used, rarely entered it. When he did, he 
was confused and uncertain, with the air of a man 
struggling against some strong impulse, and doing 
his best to maintain his self-control. And he was 
unutterably sad. Loyal to his wife, whom hitherto 
he had loved with a singleness of devotion rare 
among men, and eminently honourable in his whole 
nature, he was not one to let himself go, under the 
stress of any temptation whatsoever. But the fight 
was hard ; how should it not be, with the groundwork 
of such long-time affectionate familiarity? I saw 
and understood it all ; and honoured the nobility 
I read as one reads an open book. 

It saddened me, of course ; but I was neither 
surprised nor appalled. Indeed, I seemed to have 
lost the faculty for surprise, as if I foresaw and knew 
all things from the beginning. Is not this the result 
of experience ? Does not constant repetition deaden 
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wonder? As with the familiar phenomena of the 
sunrise and the sunset, so with the circumstances 
of human life. To the old, nothing is unexampled ; 
for every event, as every emotion, has already been 
discounted. The only strange part of the matter 
with myself was the union of the two states : the 
physical freshness and vigour of youth, which ought, 
naturally, to have included the mental conditions 
of passion and illusion, with the reality of that quasi- 
omniscience, that philosophic calm of age which has 
exhausted the whole circle of possibilities, and finds 
nothing new and nothing strange — which accepts 
. all, pities all, and forgives all. It was doubly strange 
to me ; because, in my real youth I had been so 
eager, so intense, so warm in love, so fierce in hate, 
so decided in my views, and so certain of the absolute 
right and the absolute wrong — and now, this Gallio- 
like indifference to elemental principles, this Laodi- 
cean attitude towards life! 

Worse than the state of my former son, was that 
of young Bertie. The boy lost his head ; but the 
sense of incongruity, of sacrilege, if you like to call 
it so, stood him in stead of self-control, and kept 
him silent. The first love of a young man for a 
young woman brought him to my house with the 
irresistible force of passion. The familiar scenes — 
the lifelong memories of another state, when she, 
whom he now loved as a youth loves a girl, was his 
wrinkled, grey-haired old Granny— these repelled 
him, and prevented the formal expression of feelings 
he could neither conceal nor overcome. He came 
daily, and he stayed for hours at a time ; loath to 
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leave, and miserable in remaining — attracted and 
revolted — unable to break his chains, yet terrified 
by the thing to which they bound him. 

My only course was to pretend not to see his 
state, and to insist, in season and out of season, 
on my real age. To repeat how, with all my physical 
restoration, I was old — old — without passions, hopes, 
illusions — grey in soul, and in nowise altered from 
the Granny of his youth, and the old Mrs. Desanges 
of society : how I was still the former Mother of the 
World, all of whose contemporaries had died, and 
who was left as a kind of rugged monolith standing 
where the rest had fallen. 

It was in vain I Inexperience cannot compass 
the circle of a wider knowledge ; and it was not 
what I said that kept him from the outbreak which 
had yet to come — of what I was too sorrowfully 
sure! It was only what he himself felt. He did 
not believe that I was morally dead. He only re- 
membered that I had been his Granny, and that 
I was, therefore, out of the range of his possibilities. 
But for what I seemed to be I was the object of 
his love — the woman he coveted and desired. 

Of course the terms of our intercourse were changed 
and, as I said before, the familiarities of the past were 
at an end. He no longer put his arms round me 
as when I was old. He took no boyish liberties 
with my books, my purse, my hours, my mealtimes, 
but was always as formal, in a certain sense, as 
though he were a new acquaintance And he was 
always unrestful and uncertain. He called me neither 
Granny nor Mrs. Desanges, but seemed to halt in 
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his speech, when naturally he would have given me 
some kind of title, as a man halts in his walk when 
his next step would be into a pitfall. To me he was 
always " Bertie," as in the past, but there the chain 
of continuity broke ; all our other relations were as 
strange as was my transformation. 

For many years — indeed ever since their marriage 
— my annual treat to the Ardours had been a smartly 
appointed drag, a pleasant party, and a champagne 
luncheon for the "Cup" day at Ascot As long as 
I had been able I had gone with them ; but of late 
years I had given them the treat and myself had 
bided at home. I had not been able to bear the 
fatigue ; and in truth I had not been brave enough 
to dare the drive. 

This year I wondered how it would be. Would 
they accept my offer and take the outing, estranged 
as they were ? If they did accept, would they wish 
me to go, strong as I was and fit for thrice that 
amount of fatigue, but abhorrent to them for that 
very reason of renewed strength? Or would they 
reject the whole thing, as I more than half foresaw 
they would? 

I could but make the experiment. Whatever we 
may anticipate, the one duty owing to our own self- 
respect is to do what is right, and let the rest go 
as it will. " To tell the truth and shame the devil," 
is an axiom that includes more than itself; and in 
the uncomfortable state in which things were I was 
anxious to keep all doors open and to be ever ready 
to welcome back sweet peace and loving friendship. 

Wherefore I wrote to Lady Ardour, if not quite 
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as fondly as in olden times, yet tenderly enough, 
as things were in these later days : — 

" Dear Ess, — * Cup ' day is coming near. Let us 
hope it will be fine. I suppose the old arrange- 
ment will hold good as usual — time, place, persons, 
etc., as we have had them for ^o many years now ? 
Is there any one whom you would especially like 
to bring? Would you like me to go with you, 
or would you rather I did not ? As I look on the 
outing as essentially yours, I will do exactly as you 
would all like best — go, or stay away as you may 
prefer. Affectionately yours, dear Ess, as of old — 
the same old Mother and Granny as heretofore, 

"T. Desan.GES." 

Her answer was this : — 

"Dear Mrs. Desanges, — Neither Ellen nor I 
can accept your invitation for Ascot, which Sir James 
also declines, with thanks. My son must answer 
for himself ; but I would rather he did not go, and, 
if he will be guided by me, he will not. And, 
forgive me for saying this — but it seems to me that 
a , racecourse is scarcely a fitting or decent place 
for a woman of your age. But I find so much in 
your present life that is neither fitting nor decent, 
perhaps one more outrage to my former respect and 
affection for you does not much matter. 

" Truly yours, 

"Esther Ardour." 

So here was a direct blow, straight from the 
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shoulder, and the unmistakable note of defiance! 
It was not only desertion, not only estrangement, 
that my former daughter intended — it was war, and 
war to the knife. Hitherto, she had contented herself 
with a sullen silent withdrawal ; now it was active 
hostility. And I was helpless. The unbecomingness 
and indecency with Which she reproached me, were 
the necessary corollaries of my renewed strength. 
Capable of bearing any amount of fatigue, able to 
walk twenty miles at a stretch and unharmed by 
exposure to any weather, the old life of the chimney- 
corner would have been impossible. But outside the 
natural use of my physical powers, I was careful to 
keep within the narrowest limits of personal restraint 
I dressed in line with the general fashions, but I 
was sober in my colours and almost puritanically 
restricted in my style. I did not adopt any of the 
crazes of the hour nor make myself conspicuous by 
any form of "fastness." Nor did I go into society 
more than I was compelled by the old friendships I 
could not and did not wish to let drop. 

For why should I desert those who had been kind 
and attentive to me when I was Old Mrs. Desanges 
and could do them no special good ? Why not help 
their social position now by my presence, sure as 
that was to bring a crowd of notabilities to stare at 
the modern miracle ? It seemed to me only payment 
for value aforetime received, and what any grateful 
person would have done. And ingratitude had never 
been one of my faults ; and I hope never will be. 

So that Esther's reproaches were not warranted 
'by any lightness or indiscretion on my part, ancl 
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that for which she condemned me was just that for 
which I was not responsible. 

Indiscretion ! The very word makes me smile ! 
Old and experienced, the whole pageantry of love 
and life excited no more feeling in me now, than 
when I had sat by my fireside wrapped up in shawls 
and detached from the movement, the activities of 
society. The whole thing was flat because so well 
known and one-sided. For that first flush of not 
unnatural vanity had died away by now, and the 
admiration I excited, and the passion I roused, had 
ceased to interest me, as a puppet-show ceases to 
interest those who pull the strings. 

Why do I say all this? What weakness, this 
endeavour to defend myself ! Let it all go into that 
seething vat of pain and false appearance we call 
Life. What matters one thing more than another ! 
It is all in the day's march as I said before, and 
there is the halt at the end ! 

Close on the heels of Esther's cruel and disdainful 
letter came young Bertie, flushed, eager, disturbed. 

" What has my mother written to you ? " he asked, 
holding my hands in both of his — ^his burning eyes 
fixed on my face with the look I knew so well and 
could read so clearly ! 

"She and Ellen and your J father cannot come," I 
answered, as if nothing were behind the refusal. 
" And you, Bertie ? Perhaps as they are not coming, 
you will not care to go with the Cranley people ? I 
shall ask them ; and I know that your mother does 
not care for you to be much with them." 

" My mother does not seem to know for whom 
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she does care," said Bertie hastily.. " It is ridiculous ! 
As if I were a baby in leading-strings." 

I smiled — with an old woman's sympathy for a 
youth's wounded pride, traversed by amusement at 
his " uppishness." At least that is what I meant my 
smile to show. I dare say it looked something quite 
different. 

~ " Well, not that exactly, my boy," I said quietly. 
" But such prospects and such a position as yours 
lay a young man open to the traps and pitfalls of 
managing mothers. .And Mrs. Cranley, good soul 
as she is in all essentials, is a managing mother and 
has her eye on you for Kate. Small blame to her 
as Kate's mother, but then you see yours looks 
higher for you." 

"My mother need not trouble herself about me. 
When I choose, I shall choose for myself without 
any one's interference," said Bertie with a certain air 
and emphasis it was just as well my former " daughter " 
did not see or hear. 

" Mothers will — so must Grannies," I answered. 
"When one has ^een a creature grow up from 
babyhood — held him in one's arms as a newborn 
infant, and watched him through his boyhood up to 
young manhood, one must needs take an interest 
in his fortunes — one must trouble oneself about his 
future and feel that one has a right to a say in his 
life." 

Bertie made a little movement It was the gesture 
of a man in pain. That constant reference of mine 
to the hidden reality of things was like rubbing salt 
into a wound. 

4 
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"So what will you do, Bertie?" I continued. "I 
do not like you to go against your mother's wishes, 
and I would rather you pleased her than yourself 
— still, I know you would like to go." 

"And you? Have jyou no wishes?" he said 
hurriedly. "Are j/ou not to be consulted? What 
do j/ou wish? I will obey j^ou, and go or stay 
away as jfou like," he repeated with renewed 
emphasis, pressing home what was already so 
clear. 

" Well then, stay away," I said ; " and I will not 
give the thing at all. It would be too dreary with- 
out your people. It began with them and for them, 
and as they cannot come I will have no one. I 
have not begun to make up the party yet, and I 
will let it drop altogether." 

" It is a cursed shame ! " flashed out Bertie, the 
quick temper he had inherited from his mother up 
and alive within him. " You would enjoy it so 
much ! " he added, love shining through his anger 
as a rainbow thrown on a storm-cloud. 

" I can live without going to Ascot on * Cup ' day ! " 
I laughed. " It is many years since I saw a race, 
and I have got out of both the habit and the wish 
for mere gaiety, as gaiety." 

" But things are different now," urged Bertie. 

" Since I became so well and strong ? Yes ; but 
remember what I have so often told you before — 
I, the essential I, the old Granny of your childhood, 
remain exactly the same as I was in mind and 
soul. The soul has not changed, my boy, if the 
physical powers of youth have come back." 
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" I wish you would not say such things ! " $aid 
Bertie. " And I wish you would come to Ascot." 

" With you ? " 

" Yes, with me," he said hardily. 

I laughed again. 

" No ! that would never do," I said. ** But you 
must not lose your day's pleasure for all these criss- 
crossnesses ; and your old Granny will be your 
banker, if not your companion." 

" Don't \ for God's sake ! " cried Bertie, as I put 
my hand in my pocket for my purse. ** Do you want 
to humiliate me so that I cannot live ? Do you think 
I would take your money — dear ? " 

" Why not ? I have always been your banker, 
Bertie boy, from your first sixpence to your last 
year's debts. Why not now as usual ? " 

I spoke with studied indifference to possible 
disturbances. 

" Things are different now," said Bertie, as he had 
said before. 

From the flush of fever he was now white to his 
very lips, and he spoke with difficulty. 

** Only in that I have got my strength back and 
look a little younger than I did," I answered. " There 
is no other difference, Bertie — none whatever. So 
why assume that there is ? " 

"There is all the difference in the world in that 
change. Everything is in that," he said. 

" Well ! I do not like to offend your pride, my boy, 
nor can I force you to accept what you would rather 
not take from me," I said in as matter-of-fact a way 
as I could manage. 
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For I was desperately sorry about it all, under- 
standing as I did the underneath of the words. And 
yet I was as helpless here as I was with the jealous 
anger of Esther and Ellen. The only one who bore 
his own pain without laying the burden on me was 
Sir James — that honest, upright gentleman who knew 
so well how to repress, if he could not quite strangle 
out of being, the weaknesses and passions of his 
human nature! 

" But, as I will not go to Ascot and as I hope you 
will, you might just as well let me be your banker 
as of old," I said, after a short pause, the old habit 
of enforcing obedience by insistence conquering my 
keener perception of the mental revolution that had 
destroyed youthful submission, and for respect for 
the authority of elders had substituted the manly 
desire for mastership and control. 

"Why should you not come down, and / be the 
banker?" urged Bertie. 

I saw ourselves in the large mirror over the fern- 
stand as I had once before seen myself in the mirror 
at Lady Jane's. Yes, as things looked, that was the 
right way! This young man would naturally take 
down and pay for a girl as youthful as the brown- 
haired, slim-waisted woman beside him. For her 
to be the purse-bearer would indeed be an outrage 
to any man's self-respect! It was a little thing at 
the best, a very little thing for the terrible conse- 
quences that followed ; but it was of the nature of 
those straws which count for as much as gilded 
vanes ; and the rider who was lost for the want of 
one horseshoe nail was of the same family. 
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I laughed as I had laughed so often before in 
this sad linterview, knowing, foreseeing, dreading, yet 
helpless. 

**That would be an inversion," I said. "You to 
pay for your old Granny who has hundreds to your 
tens ! " 

" It is well that you should remind me of that. 
It wanted only that!" said Bertie, in a changed 
voice. 

" Only what, you foolish boy ? Come, Bertie ! " 
I said seriously, " do not make yourself so ridiculous. 
Why on earth should you treat me in this absurdly 
formal manner because I have grown stronger and 
look younger than I used? Am I, the essential 
Me, changed ? As I just now said, am I not always 
what I was — the Granny who has nursed and loved 
you from your birth, and whom you have loved 
too? If your mother and sister choose to give 
up our long friendship because I have brown hair 
instead of grey, why should you change to me? I 
can understand the jealousy of a woman, even of 
one so far superior to that kind of nonsense as I 
thought your dear mother was ; and I can under- 
stand the temper of a girl like Ellen. But for you 
to put on this air of strangeness — as if I were some 
one I am not — that is really too much ! And frankly, 
have I deserved it ? Have I not been, and am I not, 
just what I was ? " 

"You have always been one of God's best and 
dearest to me ! " said Bertie, coming towards me in 
his old frank way. 

But only for a moment did that return to his former 
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self last He drew back his outstretched hands 
as if he had been about to caress a snake ; the dear 
frank smile passed out of his face ; the healthier 
flush faded away once more into the deadly pallor 
of passion ; and then, overpowered by the strife of 
passion with reason, of impulse with consciousness, 
of the past blurring and confusing the present, he 
flung himself on the sofa, buried his face in the 
cushions, and burst into such a flood of tears as 
but once in a lifetime overwhelms a man — that 
flood which is as the waters of death. 

Then suddenly, all in tears and despair as» he 
was, he came to me again, took me in his arms and 
kissed my face with the fervour and self-abandon- 
ment of his age and temperament — kissed me as 
a man kisses the woman he loves, and leaves for 
ever. In another minute the door had closed and 
he was gone, leaving me in the darkness of a hope- 
less sorrow, face to face with the practical results 
of my old dream fulfilled. 

Youth, strength, and beauty of body, to act, as 
they ever must, on the passions of men ; disillusion- 
ment, knowledge, the death of the instincts and 
the weary flatness of experience as the bitter wine 
within the golden cup ! 



CHAPTER IV 

FEW contingencies of human life were hidden 
from the wide experience of my three-score 
years and upward. The second sight of knowledge 
shewed me the shadow of the thing to come. I 
knew it all. Each hideous detail was plain before 
me, and I was powerless to avert the catastrophe 
that I knew was at hand. Sooner or later, it must 
be! 

For the moment, however, I would do what I 
could ; so I wired to Sir James a simple message : 
" Look after your son " — which I did not sign. 

Then I sat still and waited on events, while the 
day passed and the night came on. 

In these terrible hours I seemed to see deep into 
the truth, — is it the true truth, with nothing better 
beyond? — of how the whole earth is wet with the 
tears and blood, while the air re-echoes with the 
cries and sobs, of suffering humanity ; and how 
illusory are the joys which, when we are young and 
vigorous, distract our minds from the grief and terror 
which lies beneath the specious surface. 

Of the bones of men is made the dust on which 
we tread ; from the death of thousands comes the 
life which is our own. Wherever I looked was 

55 
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death, and the eternal scythe was never still. One 
more or less, what did it count in the illimitable 
sum? If his enemy or nature be the murderer, 
where to lay the blame? It is the law, and must 
be fulfilled by all alike. To-morrow, if not to-day — 
a week hence, if not now — and how short the respite 
even from youth to old age ! Like a dream in the 
night passes the longest life ; like a shadow over 
the river it hastens from its coming to its going. 
How few hours from the morning to the night ! and 
how swiftly they run ! So long to look forward to 
in one's early youth, by memory, looking back, they 
are crumpled up into a few breaths — a few tears — 
some lost delights — some baffled hopes — some 
frustrated endeavours. And the end has to come! 
What matter when ? When it comes, have we not 
then reached the great gate of peace — that Gate 
Beautiful which leads to the Garden of Eternal Rest ? 
A sharp ring at the door pealed through the house, 
and a letter was brought to me — sent by hand. It 
was addressed in Bertie's handwriting and dated 
from his club ; and it was a farewell to me for ever. 
He could not live, he said ; and he would not. The 
shame and horror of it all were too much for him. 
On the one side was this newborn love for me as 
I was now — a love that could not accept denial and 
that as little could ask for a return ; on the other 
was his memory of the past, which made the present 
like some hideous dream, some fiendish mockery. 
Between the two he had no choice but to die. He 
could not live without me, and he dared not think 
of me, still less ask me to be his. The past stood 
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as an eternal barrier, but the present overpowered 
the past, though it could not ignore it. Wherefore — 
an everlasting farewell ! It was all that was left him 
if he would preserve his self-respect or sanity itself. 
And then, with many wild words of fond endearment 
and passionate regrets, he ended — that revolver on 
the table — in his hand — so soon as he should have 
sent this letter ! 

It was the natural end of the fatal coil ; and 
again I was neither surprised nor appalled. I simply 
went deeper into the darkness where yet I made 
out more clearly the true form of the reality of 
things. It was all merely part of the tragedy of life 
— life which means suffering, after the first vivid 
joys of youth and novelty have passed into the 
known and accustomed. I was grieved for the sorrow 
of his parents and for all that the boy himself had 
borne of anguish, shame, and the futile tortures of an 
impossible passion. Grieved — is there no stronger 
word ? — but I had no sense of guilt or conscious 
responsibility. I had done nothing to turn that 
sweet childish love for the kind old Granny of the 
past into the violent passion of a boy for a girl. 
What I had been I was still ; and for the mischief 
wrought by this superimposed beauty — which was 
not my own — I was not accountable. 

Yet I had to bear the blame of this, too : and the 
mother's natural despair for the loss of her son — her 
darling and her hope — was accentuated by her horror 
of me, the cause. 

What she wrote to me I cannot repeat. One does 
not care to chronicle the frantic curses of a bereaved 
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mother ; and I had no alternative but to let them 
pass as I would have let pass the cries of some 
wounded animal — as the savage onslaught of some 
creature from whom its young has been taken 
and who assailed the first person met with in its 
path. 

She held me responsible as the conscious and 
intentional agent of all that had come upon her, as 
the wilful setter of the stage whereon this tragedy- 
had been enacted. From the first she had resented 
the miracle of my rejuvenescence, but now she added 
to her hatred of the physical change, for which I was 
in nowise accountable, a hatred of me morally, which 
was so intense as to be scarcely sane. She could 
not and would not see that the whole thing was a 
tragedy in which I was an unwilling agent — that, if 
I were Cain, I was a sinless Cain, and the blood of 
that poor slain Abel was not on my head! She 
made me responsible from first to last and cursed me 
as Sisera's mother might have cursed Jael. 

But Sir James privately wrote me a little note 
which, while he too bade me farewell for ever — 
for, indeed, all the ties which had bound us for 
so many years in such strict friendship were now 
broken and cast to the winds — exonerated me 
from blame. **// dono fatale di belUzzal^ he said, 
added to the familiar love of a life on another plane, 
was the sole cause of all that had been. I was 
certainly the cause, but the innocent cause ; and 
he, for one, acquitted me. He still retained the 
love he had felt for me for so many years, but, 
as he put it to me, in the strange sad circumstances 
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in which we stood, was not total severance the best 
that could be done ? 

Thus, then, ended my intercourse with the Ardours, 
which had lasted now for over five-and-twenty years 
in the closest relations possible between friends and 
unrelated blood. If by rare chance I met them 
in the open, Esther and Ellen "cut" me without 
even the pretence of not seeing me; but Sir James 
would look over to me with a certain sadness — a 
certain sweet and tender expression which had in 
it compassion, sorrow, forgiveness — and something 
else. And, whatever I might be doing, my daughter 
of former years made her disdain and reproaches 
visible. If I were walking she made me feel I 
was coarsely robust and unimpaired by remorse ; 
if driving, I was vainglorious and ostentatious ; 
if riding, I was lost to all sense of decency or 
fitness. 

I seemed to have a double kind of faculty — the 
power to read thoughts as well as to interpret faces 
— and I could read Esther's heart as though it were 
an open book. Poor sorely troubled daughter of 
my old age ! Had she but forgiven me, and taken 
me to her heart again as I was, not minding what 
I seemed to be, she would have saved herself some 
pain and me infinite distress ! 

The last time I saw them I was painfully struck 
with the change in them all. I was walking towards 
the Park ; they were coming from it, and we met 
face to face — without a chance of turning on either 
side. I stopped dead as I saw them, and with all 
the old impulsive love held out both my hands. I 
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forgot the bitter " in between *' and remembered only 
the former sweetness. 

" Dear, dear Ess ! " I said ; " oh, speak to me, 
darling ! " 

She looked at me with unfeigned horror. 

" Don't touch me, murderess ! " she said, and 
passed me by as swift as an arrow from the bow. 

Oh what a change it all was ! Sir James was 
grey, bent, withered — looking like a man of seventy 
rather than the age he was ; and Esther's beauty 
had gone together with her former trim care for her 
personal appearance. Both were buried with her 
happiness in poor Bertie's terrible grave, and " the 
handsome Lady Ardour" as she used to be called, 
had now no more grace or beauty, no more dignity 
or charm than any fifth-rate provincial in a fifth-rate 
provincial town. 

Ellen looked the embodiment of girlish misery — 
that mixture of unhappiness and discontent which 
would spoil the most lovely face in the world, and 
rob the most youthful of its freshness. It was plain 
that sorrow had soured her, while it had crushed her 
parents, breaking down Sir James into premature 
old age, and sweeping out of Esther all the sweeter 
charms of womanhood. 

Not long after this I heard of dear James Ardour's 
illness. He was struck down with paralysis, and, 
after a few days of miserable semi-consciousness, he 
died. Then Lady Ardour and her daughter left 
London for Rome, where Ellen fell a victim to that 
ever-present danger, typhoid fever ; and then my 
poor Esther was left alone. Ah ! how bitterly I 
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lamented her estrangement from me ! How gladly 
I would have comforted her, had she but let me ! 
But this chapter in my book of life was closed for 
ever ; and the first-fruits of my rejuvenescence were 
sorrow, despair, and death ; eternal separation from 
the family I had loved best in the world ; and a 
loneliness of soul to match my poor girl's desolation 
of heart and life. 

I was powerless to Change my dear lost daughter's 
decree. I did what I could, and some will say more 
than I ought, for even love must not overcome self- 
respect, and the peace of reconciliation may be 
bought at too heavy a price. Still, I put all this 
aside. I humbled myself before her, and besought 
her to forgive what was no more a voluntary thing 
on my part than if I had been an automaton or if 
it had been a dream that the poor boy had dreamt. 
I forgot the curse she had hurled at me, the re- 
proaches she had heaped on me. I forgot, too, 
our old relations and wrote to her as a suppliant — 
a subordinate, if you like to call it so. 

It was all in vain ! To my first letter she returned 
no answer ; my second she sent back unopened. 
The death, which had laid the others beneath the 
earth in those graves which would never be reopened 
— that death was not more complete with them than 
the moral death there was between her and me. 
Not only as my daughter but even as my friend — 
as my mere acquaintance — she had passed out of 
my life, and there was no one to replace her and 
hers. 

Perhaps the most lonely creature standing between 
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earth and sky was I, this same Theodora Desanges, 
whom crowds flocked to see — whose name was on 
every tongue — whose love men almost daily sought 
to win — and whose main endeavour was to keep 
some hours of the day uninvaded — some part of life 
sacred. It was all like giving husks for meal and 
a painted stone for bread There was no reality 
in it. Too old in mind and experience for the 
young — too young in bodily strength and vigour 
for the old, I had no natural associates. The follies 
of youth, born of ignorance and thoughtlessness, 
which yet are so graceful and natural to youth, 
would have been as impossible to me now as when 
I looked the age I really was. But the gravity 
and the disillusionment belonging to one now past 
seventy and able to appraise life at its true value — 
these sat so ill on one of my apparent youth as to 
make me look insincere and ridiculous. 

I was a mere flying-fish — chased in the air by 
the birds, pursued in the sea by the fishes, and 
safe in neither element. My former women friends 
deserted me; for, like Esther and Ellen, the pretty 
young creatures who had been in the ranks of 
the daughters or granddaughters of my generation, 
would have none of me rejuvenated, and only the 
more undesirable of my former slight acquaintances 
clung to my skirts, whereby they might be swept 
into a higher social sphere than that to which they 
naturally belonged. 

Of these, indeed, I had enough and to spare, 
and my trouble was how to escape from their im- 
portunities ; but of the former intimates of the 



second degree, though by no means so close as the 
Ardours had been, I had only three who treated me 
with common sense, neither affecting to consider me 
as a Girl of the Period — which phrase had just then 
taken the town — nor perpetually reminding me that 
I was a septuagenarian, and more, and therefore 
out of the run of things as things were. These 
three were Lady Jane, Alice Laing, and little Mrs. 
Listerton — with all of whom I had been on the 
plane of motherhood when I was old — or rather, 
with May Listerton I had been as the grand- 
mother. 

As for the men, young and middle-aged, for the 
most part they fell in love with me, and wondered 
at my irresponsiveness — each man thinking himself 
the most suitable. One and all revolted me — heaven 
only knows how much! 

This was the transition time of manners. Re- 
member, I was born and brought up and received 
my impress under the regime of politeness, before 
this had been changed for familiarity. I had called 
my father " sir *' or " my lord " at the stateliest 
moments — he had been a bishop — and, even when 
a married man and a beneficed clergyman, my 
brother would not have dared to ask for a glass 
of wine at the table. No gentleman then smoked 
in the presence of ladies, and the etiquette of the 
ballroom was rigidly preserved. I shall never forget 
the jfirst time I saw a young man lounge up to 
me with his hand in his pocket to claim me for 
a dance, nor when I heard Gwynn Carroll, an artist 
famous for his flesh tints and audacity, call to his 
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hostess from the other side of the room : " Arethusa, 
come here ! " 

That episode of the hand and the pocket finished 
my desire of dancing, and Gwynn Carroll's familiarity 

to Mrs. , completed my disgust with the modern 

manner. Still, things were not so bad thirty years 
ago as they are now ; but they were " on the down 
grade," and I did not like them. It was not a 
pleasant experience to me, after the habit of respect 
due to my age, to be treated with an informality 
that had in it both familiarity and that kind of 
admiration which may be pleasant to very young 
girls, but which to me was, in some sense, an insult. 
But I could never impress upon certain of the 
" bucks " of that day — the fathers of the later 
Johnnies and Chappies — that I disliked their ways 
and loathed their flattery. The dignity of the stately 
past sat so ill on the freshness of the abounding 
present. The more irrepressible frankly laughed 
in my face ; the less genial scowled, and the cynical 
sneered. And between them all fashionable society 
became simply hateful to me, and I determined to 
have no more of it. 

It was the end of the season when I made this 
resolve. Gwynn Carroll, who always cited me as 
"the most beautiful bit of living mechanism" he 
knew, though he did not make love to me, as the 
phrase goes, protested against my resolve, as an 
offence against the claims of art, which he held to 
be paramount over all other considerations. He 
used to carry these claims so far, indeed, as to 
maintain the duty of all Beauty to lend itself to Art, 
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no matter what was required, nor of what social 
rank the possessor. 

"Beauty," he used to say, "was a gift for the 
world at large to profit by. Like a fine voice or 
any other artistic talent it was not for an individual 
but for the community; and to withdraw the con- 
templation of it from that community was a theft 
and a grievous sin. 

May Listerton had told him what I had said to 
Alice Laing one day, when I had been more than 
ever revolted by the change in manners, which so 
deeply offended my sense of what was befitting and 
well bred ; and he caught at the end of the season 
as the first point of attack. His second was on his 
own especial ground. 

" You say you will give up society, Mrs. Desanges ? " 
he asked. 

" Yes indeed ! " I answered. " I do not care for it." 

" When you have sucked the orange of the season 
dry, you throw away the skin ? " he laughed. 

" We generally do," I said. 

" Hard on the skin," he said. 

" Would you have us cherish it ? " I asked. " Does 
not ever5^hing come to an end by time — the pleasure 
to be found in balls and parties with the rest ? " 

" But beautiful women have a duty to others," he 
said. *'You owe yourself to the world, Mrs. 
Desanges ; and to withdraw from society while you 
are able to enter into it and are its brightest pmament 
is both selfish and sinful." 

" I do not see the selfishness and I deny the sin," 
I answered coldly. 

5 
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" Gnothi Seauton. May not others judge better 
than yourself? They know where the shoe pinches." 

** What nonsense ! " I said wearily. 

It was an impolitic thing to say. From me such 
a staunch stickler for the bienseances it was an 
outrage. 

Gwynn Carroll prided himself on his downrightness. 
Underneath all his Bohemian gaiety he was a bit 
of tinder which a spark would set alight and a breath 
fan into a flame. 

" You take refuge in the true feminine fortress," 
he said, tossing up his head. '^ It is all nonsense 
talking to a woman when she declines to reason — 
perhaps when she cannot. What we men feel and 
think counts for nothing with the average female 
mind. Drag it and you will find — what? The 
Narcissus-like reflection of herself and nothing 
else." 

" Is this railing or argument ? " I asked. 

" Neither. It is fact," he answered. 

"The gospel according to Mr. Gwynn Carroll," 
I said with a smile. 

" Smile like that," said my artist, suddenly 
changing his manner ; " and you may slate me at 
your pleasure." 

Being histrionic as well as artistic and audacious 
he flung himself into an attitude of devotion ; and, 
as ill luck would have it, at that instant May Listerton 
was announced — of all the women I knew the one 
whom, as it afterwards turned out, it was most 
essential that I should impress with my unapproach- 
able and impregnable dignity. And she to " catch " 
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me like this, with a man of Gwynn Carroll's known 
indifference to restraints posturising before me as 
though I were a woman to be wooed, not being a 
goddess to be adored ! 

It was an unpleasant moment, for I was still 
sensitive to ridicule — that being one of the most 
deeply rooted and persistent feelings we possess — 
the earliest to arise and the last to leave us. 

" I am de trop ? " she said sweetly ; but she laughed 
unpleasantly. 

" On the contrary," I said coldly, " you are to 
the moment. You could not be more opportune." 

Gwynn Carroll had by now risen to his feet. He 
was no more abashed than if he had been found 
turning over the leaves of a book. 

** I was imploring this beautiful obdurate," he said. 
" I was preaching to her George Eliot's gospel of 
duty, and telling her how she owed herself to the 
world, and to art, and to others, and how she ought 
not to think of herself only. That was the key to 
the riddle." 

" I see," said May Listerton drily. " It was an 
easy riddle and a pretty key." 

"It was all a piece of apery and folly," I said 
disdainfully. "I am the last person in the world 
to whom such fantastic absurdities are welcome." 

"And the first to whom they come," said May 
demurely. 

"All beautiful women are born for the good of 
the world at large," said Gwynn Carroll. "They 
owe a duty to society. No person with a gift has 
the right to hide it under a bushel ; and the gift of 
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beauty is of all others the most divine and the most 
imperative." 

''But what do you wish dear Mrs. Desanges to 
do?" asked May. 

" Not to withdraw from the world as she threatens," 
was the artist's answer. "And more — I want her 
to sit to me for my portrait of Boadicea. Boadicea 
on a rock, surveying her scattered troops, and wait- 
ing for the advent of the Roman soldiers who are 
clambering up from below." 

" How pretty ! " said May. " What would be her 
costume? Something very lovely, Mr. Carroll?" 

" Drapery and a leopard skin," was the answer. 
" Floating hair — buskined feet — bracelets — chains — 
diaphanous drapery, showing the fine contour of the 
limbs beneath, and the leopard-skin over half the 
naked breast" 

" And Mrs. Desanges does not take to the idea ? " 
said May, with her pretty little air of artificial 
demureness. 

" How can you ask ? " I interposed, with my most 
crushing manner of contempt. " Am I the person 
to lend myself to this kind of affectation — this very 
postiche representation?" 

^^ Postiche — why postiche} ^^ flared out Gwynn 
Carroll. 

"Diaphanous drapery and a leopard skin for a 
British queen of the time of Julius Caesar ! Sandalled 
shoes and half-clad body I And you put that forward 
as an historical picture, Mr. Carroll? To me it is 
mere childishness — on a par with the artist who 
tumbled a scuttleful of coals into his back garden 
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and painted from them the rocks which hemmed in 
the figures of Hagar and Ishmael in the desert I ** 

" An artist's imagination goes beyond the need 
for vulgar accuracy and meticulous detail," said 
Gwynn Carroll loftily. 

" Not in my code of necessity," I said. " Truth 
and verisimilitude are to me as the breath of life in 
a picture, as in all other things." 

" Your Philistinism is deplorable, Mrs. Desanges," 
said Gwynn Carroll, shrugging his shoulders. " Your 
soul should be so pure, so high-soaring, so untram- 
melled ; and it is, instead, so bound to the paltry 
things of life — to facts rather than to ideas." 

" Just so, and I hope ever will be so," I answered. 
Which curt reply ended the conversation and the 
interview. 

At that time there was a certain school of the 
emancipated, who carried their liberal ideas into 
the very millrace of moral anarchy. Free lovers — 
the marriage tie had no binding power with them. 
Artists — art was the beginning and end of life ; the 
one thing needful, and the one thing to be served 
at all costs. What in later days poor Trilby did 
without shame or sense of wrong, they maintained 
all women should be willing to do for the furtherance 
of an artistic idea. To such as these no woman's 
modesty was sacred, because they held it as some- 
thing superfluous, hindering, and low, compared with 
the superior merits of art. They would take the 
head of the simplest and most virginal girl and put 
it on the naked bust and body of a fancy picture, 
and not see that they had committed an outrage — 
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almost a sacrilege — nor that they had exposed their 
unwilling model to the gravest suspicion. If the 
face were one that lent itself to their idea, that 
was all they cared for. Wherefore they were a 
dangerous set of people to know, and Gwynn Carroll 
was the most dangerous of them all. 

So, too, were the litterateurs associated with them. 
They were as 'sacrilegious with the pen as were their 
brothers with the brush. They would draw to the 
life the character and personality of those they knew 
and make them do and say things in their books 
of the most damaging quality. It was all in the 
way of art, and to further the life-likeness as well 
as the dignity of literature, they said, and no one 
had a right to complain. Every hint they gathered 
up and amplified ; every confidence they betrayed 
into "copy." They were drawing-room spies and 
eavesdroppers, and there was no social stronghold 
into which they could not penetrate. Any one who 
knows the literature of the middle part of this century 
knows how the sentiment of personal portraiture — 
of social photography — dominates the fiction of a 
certain school. This coarsely lined individuality, as 
against the more generalised description of types — 
of which perhaps the most perfect example is Becky 
Sharp — was the precursor of the modern realistic 
novel. It began with persons, and has gone on to 
things, and between the two the more delicate sug- 
gestiveness of the idealist and the sketcher is nowhere 
to be found. 

AUusiveness has given place to the crudest and 
most unveiled photography; and books which the 
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young may read and get no harm from, because they 
are not understood, yet which to the experienced 
are as water drawn from the deepest wells of 
life, those books are no longer produced. Between 
the skim milk of sentimental superficiality and the 
dregs of realistic sensuality there is no mean. From 
" Le P6re Goriot " to " La Terre "—from Thackeray 
to the Bodley Head — the gap is as wide as that 
from Leech to Aubrey Beardsley. And the period 
of which I am now writing was the period of tran- 
sition in literature and art as well as in manners 
and dynasties. 



CHAPTER V 

I HAD now become completely familiarised with 
the new aspect of myself. I had lost all self- 
consciousness, and lived out of myself as I had 
formerly done, but with this difference : where once 
I had lived out of myself in affection and sympathy 
— giving myself, heart and soul and sympathies and 
endeavours to others, and living in their lives as 
though they were my own — I now lived out of 
myself as a cold and weary observer. When by 
death or estrangement my old friends left me, I 
made no new ones. With the terrible insight of 
experiences I seemed to have lost the faculty of 
loving ; for love includes illusion, and of this I had 
not a trace remaining. I liked and loved those 
whom I had liked and loved before, as Lady Jane, 
Alice Laing, even silly little May Listerton and 
Henry Wortley — Lady Jane's nephew. But when 
it came to the new people who crowded about me, 
and more especially to the men who fell in love 
with me, I was. as if cut out of marble — save for that 
revulsion already spoken of, which was the inverted 
form of my fast-dying human sympathies. 

It is not vanity which makes me insist so much 

72 
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on my lovers and the exciting cause — my beauty. 
It is only because it makes part of the philosophy 
of human life as I have cleared it for myself — 
only because this beauty and that love took on 
such different aspects and proportions from what 
they have in one's youthful time of ignorance and 
illusion. 

At the first I was sorry for some of the men who 
came about me — those whose character was noble 
and whose passion was sincere. Their sufferings 
made me suffer ; but by degrees, and as the sure 
result of familiarity, even this comparatively tepid 
amount of pity dried up in me, and I came to look 
on it all as purely part of the necessary mechanism 
of life — as something so general as to be beyond the 
range of special sympathy. 

It was only part of the play, and it had to be — 
like death and disease it had to be. It was one of 
the acts of the tragedy we call life, and it was un- 
avoidable. And it would pass. As a rule, men do 
not die of a broken heart because of a woman's 
coldness ; of her treachery and inconstancy, it may 
be ; of her inaccessibility from the beginning, 
rarely. Whatever might happen I could not hold 
myself criminally responsible. When it wrought 
the ruin of a man's career, wrecked his happiness 
and his self-respect — even, as with my poor boy 
Bertie, caused his death — I was no more culpable 
than the fire-fly, which the child runs forward to 
catch as it flutters down the ravine. 

The last man for whom I was sorry with that 
kind of sympathy which makes the suffering of 
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another one's own was Lady Jane's nephew, the 
Henry Wortley I spoke of above, and of whom I 
shall presently speak more. He deserved a better 
fate than this barren pursuit of the unattainable ; 
but he was not to be persuaded nor convinced. 
Appearances were so dead against realities, and the 
senses to which we trust so much are such unsafe 
guides ! For, indeed, the older we grow, and there- 
fore the wiser, the more clearly we see how the 
mind makes its own world, and how the very senses 
by their limitations are the crooked mirrors which 
distort as much as they reflect. Nothing showed 
this more clearly than all that miserable business 
with the Ardours. From first to last the whole 
thing had been an illusion on their part — as all life 
was now to me. 

It was always a difficulty with me to know how 
to treat these men who loved me. I could not 
pretend to be astonished as at something unusual, 
nor to be annoyed as at something unwarrantable. 
I knew how the desire of the eyes begins the whole 
thing and how the heart is moved according to the 
bidding of the senses. Not by any intrinsic worth 
in me, but merely by an accident of form and colour, 
all this anguish was caused and all this energy 
wasted. And it was of no use for me to insist on 
my real age ! The hidden fact does not influence 
the outward seeming ; and, after all, age which does 
not manifest itself in the appearance is not a horror, 
like leprosy or cancer beneath the clothes. If men 
are only as old as they feel and women as they look, 
my lovers were justified in doing their best to claim 
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from me the passion I looked as if I could give 
if I would. 

Henry Wortley was the most difficult of them all ; 
not because he was importunate, for he was not 
that at all, but because he was the most tenacious, 
the most hopeful, and the most unobtrusive. Not 
of the modern stamp he was an off-set, a survival 
of the ideal days of chivalry — that chivalry which 
never existed out of men's imaginations, save in one 
or two half-mythical instances long after the actual 
form had passed. He would wait in patience, striving 
to win by worthiness of deed — by the unbroken 
loyalty to his own love. He put my love as a 
something to be worked for and won as the reward 
of endeavour. There was no mad outbreak of passion 
with him — no tearful pleading for mercy and pity — 
nothing but the pathetic nobility of a self-restrained 
nature, suffering in silence, and hoping against 
hope. 

By the sympathy of imagination I understood 
it all. As a mere intellectual problem the whole 
thing was as clear to me as a sum on paper, or a 
picture painted on canvas. All the same I was 
unable to give back anything warmer than that 
kind of impersonal admiration which one gives to 
a character in. history celebrated for noble deeds. I 
saw, understood, and in no way under-estimated the 
value of that beautiful nature. But intellectual ap- 
preciation is not Love ; and a man who loves wants 
a return in kind, which is not to be satisfied with 
approving criticism. That is in truth giving a stone 
for bread. 



1 
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Things went on for some time in this mute way 
of voiceless understanding. Other men came, made 
scenes, were denied, and disappeared out of the 
circle of my acquaintances. Some turned against 
me, as the shepherds turned against the luckless 
loveliness of Marcella ; and threw on me the blame 
of their own self-engendered love and its correspond- 
ing disappointment. Others sought to pique my 
pride by marrying immediately after my refusal. 
Some left England, and a few went to the bad. But 
the major part got over their trouble in due time, 
married happily and lived as honest citizens should, 
thrusting their unfruitful love into the background 
of their consciousness, and keeping it there as a 
kind of safety valve — a kind of incarnate " if," on to 
which they might heap all their miseries and 
misfortunes. 

" If she had loved me " ; " If I had married her " ; 
" If— if — if." Then the world would have been 
another place altogether, and the lot apportioned to 
them would have been as brilliant as it was now 
dim-coloured. And none of them all recognised the 
truth of truths — how that we make life according 
to our own capacity, our own instincts — and how 
circumstances are only the pegs whereon we hang 
the garments we ourselves have woven. The man 
whose life seems to himself to have been fashioned 
by an "if" — thdt man lives in a cloud created by 
himself. Those who cannot conquer themselves, no 
matter what the circumstances in which they stand, 
are but poor weaklings not worth the manipulation 
of fate or fortune; and when I saw my young 
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lovers break down into moral ruin because they were 
disappointed in their desire, I had only for them 
the contemptuous kind of pity we give to the 
invertebrate failures who cannot attain because they 
do not try. 

By constant repetition all the colour, all the 
interest and romance because of the novelty, died 
out of this part of my life. The men who loved 
me and sought me became as shadows passing in 
the twilight — shadows differing in form one from 
the other, but with no vital substance among them. 
It all grew to be deadly monotony, and I felt 
something as a physician may feel when an epidemic 
is abroad and case after case is brought in — each 
case having its own special little feature, of course, 
but all coming under the same broad law, and 
needing the same essential treatment 

Much I marvelled at the insatiable vanity of the 
coquette — that creature whose ambition it is to make 
men love her — men whom she does not herself love, 
and has not the faintest intention of accepting — 
either as the husband should she be single, or as 
the lover should she be married. I could understand 
the pleasure of coquetry when one is very young, 
very inexperienced, ignorant of how far one's power 
extends and desirous of new emotions. But when 
the whole play has been rehearsed again and yet 
again, and every phrase is known, then I do not 
see where the pleasure comes in, comparable with 
the pain caused to others and the embarrassment 
to oneself. 

Whether one can understand it or not, and however 
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obscure the enjoyment and mean the motives, the 
thing remains a certainty. Coquetry has a fascina- 
tion for some men and some women as great as 
that of dram-drinking or gambling, or lying or any 
other form of vice, and to be either beautiful or 
rich — in any case to be desirable to men — acts as 
a spur to certain women, leading them direct to 
the very hell of cruelty. 

This is how one judges things from the standpoint 
of passionless age, and this is how I felt, unwilling 
cause as I was of the same kind of misery as 
conscious and intentional coquetry creates. But 
again and again I say it, as I have said before — if 
I were as Cain, I was a sinless Cain, and the sorrows 
of my brothers caused by me were not to be laid 
to my charge. 

I interpolate this chapter as a kind of apologia — 
a kind of deprecatory plea, in view of what really 
happened to me from the insane passion of certain 
men, whom my beauty fired to madness and my 
coldness drove to despair. 



CHAPTER VI 

WHEN I was young, like most young people 
who think at all, I was a fervent believer in 
social progress and moral perfectibility. By the 
length of the way we had already gone we might 
somewhat apprehend the still further length to which 
we might go. We had only to educate the ignorant 
and endow the poor, when vice would die away of 
itself, and crime, like disease, would be as a bad 
dream of the past. Looking at the best we need 
not despair of the worst ; and that test of the chain 
by its weakest part, if good in dynamics, was eminently 
false in morals. Hence, as a girl and a young woman 
I had gone about among the rural poor of my father's 
parish, and I had believed in the harvest according 
to the sowing. 

This was in the long past days of my youth, when 
the social chess board was all very differently arranged 
from what it is now. After I married I had no more 
time for active work among the poor ; and naturally 
since I had grown old I contented myself with 
subscriptions to philanthropic societies, leaving the 
practical administration to others younger and 
stronger than I. Now, however, I had no need and 
no desire to draw back while others went forw^ird j 
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and I had always the example of my dear Alice 
Laing to follow. 

Could there be a better? She was one of those 
who seem to be born into a naughty world for the 
keeping alive of belief in a nobler ideal — that ideal 
which she herself so nearly realised. She was a 
Scotch woman, with the proud independence of the 
North tempered by the softer influences of the South, 
so that qualities which in others were hardened to 
dourness with her were expanded into heroism. 
Faithful and true, self-devoted and generous, out 
of the ruins of her own happiness she built up for 
the good of others a life of so much beauty and 
charity as made her a very Temple of Holiness — 
a devout Christian, but absolutely unsectarian, she 
was able to work with the ministers of all denomina- 
tions. For her there was no barrier in any " ism " 
which should prevent her from doing good to the 
souls and bodies of the ignorant and vicious hordes, 
who swarm in the slums of our large cities. So that, 
anchored in orthodoxy though she was, she was 
as wide and generous as any Universalist could 
desire, and of her native Fresbyterianism had retained 
only the fervour and simplicity. 

She and I had long been friends ; and now, when 
I had regained my strength and energies, she urged 
me to associate myself with her in her work among 
the poor in the East End. And I, thinking that 
I should take up the dropped threads as I had left 
them, gladly consented. It would be the reblossom- 
ing of some of the withered enthusiasms of my youth 
— the recovery of some of its lost interests. 
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I was all the more inclined to this more serious 
kind of activity as I was out of touch with the 
young people who made up modem society. I 
disliked their manners, their slang, their affectations, 
their shibboleths. I thought the young men dis- 
courteously familiar ; the young women emphatically 
unladylike. When feminine the women were mere- 
tricious — when not meretricious they were coarse 
and masculine. I could not adopt their methods, 
nor adapt myself to their ways. But the archaism 
which had been natural to, and therefore had sat 
well on, old Mrs. Desanges, looked stilted and affected 
on a woman as young as the youngest of the frisky 
matrons who gave the tone to society, and broke 
up into matchwood the old Xoana of propriety, 
which had been the sacred images of womanly 
worship. So that now, after the first feverish flush 
of pleasure in my renewed strength had subsided 
into the indifference of the accustomed, I was glad 
to exchange the uncongenial atmosphere of the 
fashionable drawing-room for the more serious work 
of philanthropy among the poor. 

Of course the secret of my rejuvenescence was 
kept from those I visited. They would not have 
understood it had they been told. Either they 
would have shrunk from me in dread as something 
supernatural — which I was not, being merely one 
on whom nature had wrought throughout that res- 
titution she so often makes in part — as in hair, 
teeth, and eyesight ; or they would have accepted 
the phenomenon as a natural fact devoid of signifi- 
cance, and would have laughed at me as a "rare 
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old sport." And neither attitude would have helped 
my ministrations or suited my dignity. Yet, for 
all that no hint was given, they felt there was 
something abnormal about me. They thought me 
fair to look upon ; they liked my voice in reading 
and singing; they could not but say that I spoke 
good sense and gave good advice ; and they eagerly 
accepted my doles. In spite of all this they were 
inwardly revolted, and I could never make them 
feel at home with me. 

So with the children. Something in me scared 
them. Alice Laing was their dearest " teacher," to 
whom they would go with all their little sorrows, 
and to whom they would confess all their sins and 
shortcomings. I was never aught but " Lydy," against 
whom their childish hearts were sealed. 
. I saw it all, and I knew the mo^ (Tini^me. Alice 
Laing gave them honest, hearty, human love ; whilst 
I gave^ them the cold duty of the superior to the 
inferior. I |had no love for them. Their dirt and 
ignorance, their brutishness here, and their crass 
superstitions there, disgusted me, critical as I had 
become by the death of emotion and the prepon- 
derating force of the intellect proper to old age. 
They were no more like the poor of my youth, 
the poor of my father's parish as I had known 
them seventy years before, than are the female 
" scorchers " of to-day, in their knickerbockers, like 
the graceful girls, sheltered from insult and strangers 
to vulgarity, of yesterday. 

It was a new world in which I found myself, and 
that no longer as a remote outside spectator, but as 
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an active and integral part, and I neither loved nor 
sympathised with it. For the honour of the country, 
and because of the solidarity of the human race, 
these failures of society ought, if possible, to be lifted 
out of the mire in which they, were wallowing ; but, 
individually, it seemed to me it would be better for 
them to die than to live. Yet, as that beneficent 
lethal chamber was ranked as a criminal dream, and 
could not be translated into a valid fact, the next 
best thing was to do what was possible to rescue, 
supplement, and reform. 

I saw all kinds — anarchists preaching the gospel 
of dynamite ; socialists demanding equality of goods 
and education, with the state as a nursing mother 
looking after her children one by one ; Salvationists 
rejoicing in their assured salvation, and corybantically 
jubilant over their regeneration by what was to 
them but a phrase, meaning as much as, and no 
more than, that blessed word, Mesopotamia ; philo- 
sophic atheists to wMom life was a ghastly joke when 
not a grim mistake ; philosophic religionists, who 
believed in God but not in Christ, and who held 
all churches as the nurseries of falsehood ; faithful 
believers belonging to the High Church, to the Low, 
to the Broad, and to all manner of divergent sects ; 
and the coarse, drinking, yelling, music-hall 'Arry, 
without honour, principle, thought, aspiration, and 
incapable of the poetry of patriotism — I saw them 
all: the swine content in their filthy sty, and the 
half-formed men struggling to free themselves from 
the mire and mud in which they were held, like the 
beasts of that old picture of the Creation, or like 
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that which shows the armed men bom of the dragon's 
teeth, half engulfed and half emerged. And for 
one and all I felt only cold and somewhat disdainful 
wonder. They were so narrow, so one-sided, so 
prejudiced, so impossible. How could I hope to 
move that which did not move me to one single 
impulse of human sympathy ? 

In all this philanthropic work which was as dry 
ashes in my mouth, Henry Wortley was emphatically 
at home. He was one of those lay missionaries who 
have more influence over the poor than the regularly 
ordained clergy. He met the men on the level 
platform of brotherhood, and spoke to them from 
a common standpoint A minister is bound by his 
cloth to live so and so and to say so and so. A 
layman has a broader charter and a longer tether, 
and what he chooses to do in the way of holy 
living is, as it were, personal and voluntary. Hence 
it has the effect of example reaching beyond official 
duty and dry precept, and like all vitalised things 
has a power beyond formula. 

Wherefore, both Henry Wortley and Alice Laing, 
by the force of human love united to intellectual 
conviction, made as it were a spiritual and moral 
oasis in the desert, wherein they were as wells of 
living water, and, according to the cant phrase, 
" won souls to Christ," because like Him they loved 
their kind. 

But I failed where they succeeded — I, who over- 
topped them both in human wisdom and political 
knowledge as well as in what may be called natural 
attraction, and in the power of giving material aid. 



They were loved and listened to : I was not They 
were adopted and clung to as being like unto, if 
nobler than, those whom they had set themselves 
to save : I was either timidly shunned or more dis- 
respectfully repelled, conscious as the people were 
of something in me that was strange, and as in- 
explicable as it was unusual. 

Among those I went to see was one family that 
stood out from the rest — in its own way a typical 
family, and as tragic as it was typical. The father 
was a hand-loom weaver out of work ; for, of course, 
fashion, having set herself against our own beautiful 
industry in favour of all foreign production, proves 
herself too strong for those who wish to turn her 
towards home. This man, John Wells, was a deeply 
religious man, believing in the direct and personal 
guidance of God from his uprising in the morning 
to his lying down at night. He was a Christian 
socialist and was of the stuff of which martyrs and 
heroes, and it may be, given certain conditions, 
great criminals are made. That is, he was narrow 
and intense, regardless of consequences and fatally 
sincere. 

The wife — John himself was a Rechabite — was 
a good-tempered, lazy trollop, not bad, though some- 
what given to drink, and lamentably inefficient as 
a mother and a manager. They had had nine 
children, but, as she said, the Lord had stood their 
friend and taken five, leaving them with four, of 
whom the youngest was a cripple. The one room 
in which they all lived, and where his loom was 
set up, was a veritable pigsty ; but' you might. 
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as well have tried to teach Mrs. Wells the use of 
logarithms as the art of cleanliness or the value of 
order. 

Had he not been so pre-occupied with his theo- 
logical speculations on the mysteries of preordination, 
free will, baptismal regeneration, and the like, in- 
terspered with studies of the ultimate meaning and 
fulfilment of revelation, his wife and the home she 
made for him and his children would have been a 
thorn in the flesh of John Wells. As it was his eyes 
were held and he did not see ; and when by chance 
he awakened to the consciousness of the filthy 
disorder round about him, he carried it to the Lord 
as his cross laid on him for his good. Hence he 
must be resigned under the infliction, he said, and 
not kick against the pricks. He prayed for his wife's 
reformation. To have actively compelled that re- 
formation would have savoured to him of materialism 
and want of confidence in the Divine Ruler. If his 
prayers were not answered, it was the Lord's will 
that they should be unheeded, and, with the ghastly 
egoism of all people of his temperament and way 
of thinking, he took his wife's bouts of drunkenness 
when they occurred and her shameful neglect of 
her children as trials sent for his good — as scourgings 
by which he was to be purified. 

When his children fell sick, he. would have neither 
doctor nor treatment beyond his own anointing 
with oil accompanied by prayer. Their death, 
disease, and disablement were chastisements from 
the Hand of God laid on him for his benefit, and 
these others were used as mere instruments — mere 
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counters in the game played by God and the devil 
for his soul. 

When I suggested a hospital, he said reverently 
enough : " The Lord is my doctor ! " When I used 
the well-worn arguments of how knowledge was as 
much a divine gift as aught else belonging to us — of 
how, with disease, we had had given us the remedies 
by which to cure it, he answered that he looked on 
all earthly remedies as a doubting of God's healing 
grace, if He willed there should be healing ; as a 
flying in the face of His decrees if He willed the 
chastisement and the cross. 

What could reason and common sense do with a 
mind of this quality, warped by pious superstition 
into such crookedness as engendered practical evil? 
It would have been as useful to try and reason 
with a Fiji Islander as with this fairly educated, 
thoughtful, pious weaver ; and I listened to him as 
I would have listened to a savage telling of his 
ghosts, his dreams, his fetishes, and his medicine- 
man. In all save language we were as far removed 
from one another as I should have been from a 
savage. 

At the first, when I had been told of their distress 
and had gone to visit and relieve them, he had 
accepted my material help with the gratitude of his 
kind. That is, he was not grateful to me personally, 
but to the God who^ had put into my heart the 
desire to relieve them. I myself was but the auto- 
matic instrument by which the Lord had wrought 
and through which the bounty had flowed. And, 
just as we are not grateful to the strings of the harp 
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by which sweet music is made, so was he not to 
me — the mere machine which the Hidden Hand had 
moved. 

Religious fanatics are swift to discover religious 
unsoundness. It is not so much what is said as 
what is not said that gives them the alarm. An 
accepted shibboleth judiciously employed makes all 
secure. Wanting this, all is suspected. So it was 
with me in the mind of my weaver. I did not use 
his shibboleths, and I advocated the claims of carnal 
remedies. And I was too generous. The Lord is 
not lavish and the saints are restricted in their 
bounty, giving just so much as is needed and no 
more. Such openhandedness as mine was in itself 
a matter for spiritual heartsearchings ; and that 
strange something in me — that something inexplic- 
able, intangible but undeniable, which marked me 
off from the rest — helped the doubts which had 
begun to rise in his mind Without question I was 
unspiritual, carnal-minded, unconverted, uninspired. 
Was I an agent working God's will, or an emissary 
sent by the devil to seduce his soul from its primitive 
reliance on the holy will of the Almighty to trusting 
the rotten staff of man's devices ? I reasoned and I 
did not pray. I advocated material remedies and 
made light of faith in healing by the unseen methods 
of the Spirit Young as I was I was too grave for 
my years, and I knew too much. Had he had a 
richer vocabulary he would have called me uncanny, 
perhaps fey. As it was he merely said ungodly and 
then devilish ; and when he came to that he touched 
bottom and knew where he stood. 
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Full of this craze, the next time I went he attacked 
me on his own peculiar ground, and attempted to 
put me through my catechism as to what I did 
and what I did not believe. For those who hold 
themselves to be directly enlightened and led by God 
care very little for the " filthy rags " of work-a-day 
morals and still less for the conventional decencies 
of life. By the touchstone of the unwritten com- 
mission delivered to them, they hold themselves 
entitled to try all spirits ; and no pope of mediaeval 
Rome was ever more arbitrary, more extreme than 
they. 

It was a curious scene ; absolutely unique in my 
experience. In this dirty, evil-smelling, poverty- 
stricken room, to which I had brought all such 
comfort and decency as it possessed, the undersized 
sickly-looking man with his bare breast hollowed 
and deformed by his trade stood up against me 
as if he had been a second Elijah denouncing another 
Jezebel, the while his untidy, flaccid, flabby wife 
covered her face in her ragged apron and rocked 
herself to and fro, weeping for the loss of the good 
things which had sweetened her bitter cup for so 
many months now. The boy looked on in imbecile 
wonder, intent on the toys I had brought him and 
the cake he was to have with his tea. And there 
I stood a head and shoulders taller than my accuser, 
listening to his ravings with the frozen calmness of 
philosophy, no more stirred in my human nature 
than if I had been watching the fluttering anger 
of a caged bird — not moved enough to be actively 
contemptuous. 
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His long, thin hair brushed back from his pro- 
minent forehead, his sunken eyes burning bright as 
if they saw what others did not, his shrill voice 
raised to a scream, John Wells stood there and 
denounced me. The cloven hoof had shewn itself 
and I was beyond the pale of Christian charity. He 
rejected my gifts and he rejected me. He looked on 
me as a temptress sent to lure him from the paths 
of righteousness, for had I not advocated earthly 
methods in the place of his heavenly ones? Had 
I not brought there the lies of the world in place 
of the hidden truths of the Spirit ? He would finish 
my length of brocade he said — his trade pride of 
honesty being the one sole, sane and wholesome part 
left in him — but when that was done he parted 
company with me and never wished to see me more. 

From the adulation of the worldlings, who would 
sell their souls, if they had them to sell, for an 
invitation to court or a good place in society gener- 
ally, to this scornful denunciation, by a forlorn and 
pauperised weaver, was a strange plunge. And from 
the sighs, and prayers, and protestations of my 
lovesick gentlemen, fascinated by the mere external 
form, to this fierce abhorrence, partly founded on 
that external form, the contrast was startling to 
say the least of it. And in the one case as in the 
other there was no real knowledge of me as I was. 
In both and all the senses ruled and betrayed while 
they led the judgment. 

My poor weaver's passionate objurgations seemed 
to me no more sane than the ravings of any con- 
fessed lunatic. Nevertheless, I respected him for 
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his adherence to what he believed to be the truth 
and the right ; and I honoured him for his con- 
sistency. And I would not have had it otherwise. 

The faith was his comfort and support. To feel 
himself under the direct control and ordering of the 
Divine Hand soothed into the proud submission of 
the favourite, if chastised child, the strong indi- 
vidualism which else would have broken out into the 
angry opposition of the anarchist and the dynamiter. 
It was impossible now for him to feel aught but 
resignation when he believed that all his misfortunes 
came not from remediable circumstances but from 
the unalterable fiat of God. This belief, too, relieved 
him from the sense of responsibility, which was so 
much added to the sum of his content. 

And then the future, that new Jerusalem ! that 
heavenly city where he and the elect should be in 
bliss for all eternity — was it not well bought by 
a life of suffering here ? Who would have destroyed 
that rainbow-coloured faith? Perhaps a zealous 
utilitarian, a proselytising philosopher ; but not such 
as I, to whom it did not much matter what any one 
thought or believed — maze, delusion as it all was ! 

But I could not feign acquiescence well enough 
to satisfy the keen perception of a zealot like John 
Wells. My undated universalism did not ring true, 
or suit his fervid zeal ; and in return for my slip- 
shod kind of assertion, made from the lips outward : 
" We shall all be judged according to our lights 
and the law of Mercy," I had a whole cartload 
of denunciatory texts flung at my head like so 
many spiritual stones and bricks. 
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This interview ended my attempts to benefit the 
weaver and his family. Alice Laing stepped into 
my place as " district visitor," and I contented myself 
with supplementing her doles by additions of my 
own. I took other streets and other houses, and 
saw those who were less scrupulous as to the 
orthodoxy of their benefactress — more open to the 
ameliorating influence of bread and meat, and money 
and clothing, and who were content to let the deeper 
things lie while they skimmed off the cream and 
the fat. 

As I said in the beginning of this chapter, I saw 
all kinds : anarchists, the enemies of society in general ; 
socialists, the enemies of the constitution ; revolu- 
tionists, who cared only for the pickings to be had 
in a universal d^bdcle\ Christian socialists, looking 
for the millennium ; atheists, who believed not in 
God, and who trusted not in man ; and philosophic 
Christians, who read Carlyle and Matthew Arnold 
and Ruskin and Browning, and diligently attended 
the lectures at Toynbee Hall. They are a motley 
crew down there in the East End, and interesting 
as an ethical, I had almost said an ethnological, study. 
Speaking our language they are not of our race ; and 
he who has wandered into the wood of human 
equality, and lacks the opportunity of studying 
differences, from the African savage, through the 
Eastern polytheist, up to the highest mathematician 
and the broadest scientist, would do well to go 
among the poor of his own time and land. 

The more I saw of these divergent minds, the 
more I felt the need of some more compact, some 
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more interdependent, system of social organisation. 
What organisations had been made by the working 
classes among themselves were inimical to society 
at large. In the trades' unions, which had taken 
the place of the fine old guilds, there was war to 
the knife against capital and a lowering of the 
standard of both work and liberty among themselves. 
How to remedy the evil? The Church had failed. 
All discipline was at a discount. The education 
given by the new system was high sounding in name, 
superficial in extent, and inadequate for the needs 
of those for whom it had been devised. The demo- 
cratic spirit of the age had brought to the surface 
all the seething discontent and restlessness of those 
who wanted to eat without working, and to enjoy 
the fruits of the capital they helped to cripple and 
restrict. The smattering of education given to those 
who hitherto had been wholly ignorant had de- 
stroyed the old intellectual respect, while substituting 
nothing that could be called useful knowledge, not 
to speak of real mental enlightenment. The asser- 
tion of equality, without the fact, had destroyed the 
good manners of the poor ; while it had not given 
them those of the educated. And from first to last, 
the topsyturveydom of the present time of transition 
was both disquieting and discomforting. 

From the midst of these incongruous elements 
I wondered if we could draw out a little body of 
religious, but unsectarian, workers — men who would 
stand apart from the tyrannous debasement of 
trades' unionism, as from the dishonest competition 
of adulterated material and scamped work. Could 
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we restore the old spirit which once animated the 
guilds, and make good work part of a man's religion 
— the religion of self-respect, as well as of his duty 
to his neighbour? I had ample means for any 
experiment of this kind ; and, if I had neither en- 
thusiasm nor strong hope, I had enough intellectual 
curiosity to make me willing to undertake the 
experiment. It was a kind of ethical exploration — 
a digging down into the minds of men, rather than 
into the bowels of the earth — with very little more 
feeling than if I had been searching for granite, 
slate, or breccia, instead of passions and motives and 
principles. And Goethe's words " GefUhl ist alles " 
sound the depths of the difference between ethical 
curiosity and human love. 



CHAPTER VII 

AT great trouble and with lavish expense we got 
up the guild I had proposed, securing for the 
nucleus a few skilled workmen not belonging to any 
trades' union or other society, save the sick club 
of the district, which professed no politics, and had 
no shibboleth. They were all men of good character 
and fine aspirations, of uniform religiousness of life, 
and of the most sacred forms of faith. A Ritualist and 
a Positivist, a Christian Socialist and a Humanist — 
or more properly a Humanitarian according to the 
old, not the modem, meaning — wrought side by side 
in perfect harmony ; sinking their difference of 
thought in the one common endeavour of doing the 
best work that was in them, making that work the 
practical test of their sincerity of life. 

Our work was the finest kind of cabinet-making, 
including wood-carving and hammered brass-work. 
It was absolutely perfect work, unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable. Every part fitted in as closely as 
the fossil shells fit into the body of that black 
Derbyshire marble we all know of Every drawer 
ran as smoothly turned upside down as in its natural 
position. All backs and unseen parts were as neatly 
finished as were the fronts and those which were 
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most prominent It was all thoroughly sound and 
beautiful ; and it did not pay. In the modern craze 
for cheapness, no matter what the amount of nastiness 
bound up with it, work such as this of the little guild 
we hoped to establish found no customers. Even 
the rich would not pay for an excellence they could 
no more appreciate than they could understand. 
Nor, in an age which has seen the apotheosis of 
machinery, did hand labour commend itself, save to 
the one or two experts and artists who praised but 
did not buy. Our output was regular, but most of 
our stock remained on our hands. For a few years 
I kept the thing going, studying the different ways 
in which the men took the failure of their hopes. 
I furnished my own house with their chairs and 
tables, wardrobes, and screens, and I made presents 
to my friends. But there must needs come an end 
to this artificial support Commercial success may. 
be a mean kind of reward for artistic merit, but it 
is the ultimate test ; and by it our endeavours must 
stand or fall. And there was no blinking the failure 
of this our well-intentioned enterprise. It was what 
the Americans would have called "high-toned," but 
it was none the less a fiasco. And this being so, 
the men themselves were reduced to the level of high- 
class and interesting paupers. No matter how high 
of class in morals, how interesting in intellect, they 
were neither more nor less than paupers, doing un- 
remunerative work and the recipients of charity. 

I waited, expecting that some among them would 
take the initiative and decline to go on with this 
romantic failure. No one did. All were content 
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to continue in the unprofitable groove, turning out 
work which the world did not want and would not 
pay for, and knowing that they were supported at 
the expense of an individual. 

It was a curious lesson in class morality. Not a 
man among them would have scamped his work or 
put in an inferior bit of material. All wrought up 
to the highest point of excellence. But, honest 
Englishman as they were, not one was revolted by 
the knowledge that it was I who bore the whole 
burden of their maintenance. Their consciences 
did not reach as far as to the ultimate. The 
penultimate was that they did good work for which 
they were paid. Who paid them and what became 
of their work were circumstances not in the picture — 
things with which they had no concern. 

It is the lack of power to see far which charac- 
terises both women and uneducated men, and which 
makes of them such untrustworthy politicians. By 
reason of the maternal instinct which is so in- 
cessantly occupied with the individual and the 
immediate moment women are racially incapable 
of foreseeing results, going down to the roots, under- 
standing first principles. With them, it is always 
the now and the present evil. Hence, when they 
have political power, they are essentially restrictive 
and myopic, and by lopping off an inconvenient 
branch expect to destroy the roots. They are 
satisfied with immediate results just as were my 
men of the futile guild, who, like all the partially 
developed, still retained certain feminine charac- 
teristics of mind and morals. 

7 
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Perhaps it had been a costly lesson. At all 
events, I had learnt it, and had added so much to 
my store of human knowledge — unweighted as my 
mind was with sentiment, emotion, prepossessions 
of any kind. 

And the contrast between the renunciation of me 
and my benefits by John Wells, the fanatic, and the 
contented limitation of these high-minded workers 
was also an instructive lesson, opening out many 
paths of thought. 

In the men's own best interests the guild was 
finally disbanded and the failure confessed. But I 
took care to. find places for them all before giving 
up the experiment. As an honourable woman I 
could do no less; and they expected no less. 

They cared more, however, for the friendly little 
supper that Alice Laing gave them on the day of 
their final disbandment ; and all the sorrow they 
felt at the parting was given to her, not to me. 
The tears which stood in her eyes counted for more 
than the gold that fell from my hand, coupled as 
it was with a passionless observation — a profound 
indifference to them as men, for I had been intent 
on the thing as a mere economic experiment— a 
mere ethical exposition. 

" God bless you ! " they all said to Alice, as they 
filed past her, shaking her by the hand and looking 
at her with undisguised affection. 

"Good-night, madam," they said to me — only 
Frank Turner, the artist, as became his more delicate 
perceptions, adding, "and thank you for all you 
have done for us." 
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But even he said this from his lips outward, as 
a mere formal act of politeness in no wise springing 
from feeling. 

" It was an experiment," I said. " It was worth 
while proving whether the world wants good work 
or not, or whether the main thing that it does want 
is not rather cheapness with superficial prettiness. 
And we have settled it now, unfortunately for the 
guild as well as for the world." 

In his own way this man, Frank Turner, was a 
typical outcome of the Higher Education, as given 
by the Board Schools and Institutes, and digested 
by the working classes. Refined, and in a sense 
poetic, thoughtful, and in his own way a student 
and a philosopher, he was also shallow, artificial, 
not a little conceited and unpractical. He professed 
a strong dislike to receiving crude money for his 
work, and insisted on the dignity of a communistic 
life founded on Christian principles and the doctrine 
of brotherly love. He was a Ruskinite, and a very 
creditable echo of his master, and he declared ,an 
admiration for Browning which he was not always 
able to justify by lucid explanations of difficult 
passages. An eclectic as to forms, one day he 
might be seen at a Roman Catholic chapel, another 
at a Quakers* meeting. Sometimes he went to 
synagogue, as a mark of respect, he said, to the 
ancient mother of Christianity ; and sometimes he 
spent the Sunday out in the lanes and fields, ^'in 
the universal temple consecrated by God before 
ever man had moulded his bricks or shaped 
his flints." One year he attended the Keswick i 
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Convention, and one year, when he had been able to 
save a little money, he made a pilgrimage to Lourdes. 
He was unmarried, not having found a woman of 
such culture as he could live with for the remainder 
of his days. He must have a lady, he used to say, 
beautiful to the eye, and satisfactory to the intel- 
lect ; and as his earnings were scarce of the breadth 
to cover these costly requirements he remained 
single. 

He was always neatly dressed, with a decided 
taste in the colour of his ties, but his long curly 
hair, though pretty in shade and picturesque in 
arrangement, was often unbrushed and unclean, and 
his sharp-pointed, filbert-shaped nails were generally 
dirty, and would have been better for paring as well 
as brushing. He was fond of talking, and loved 
nothing so much as to harangue half a dozen of his 
friends on the Christian ideal of life — all things in 
common, and each working for all, not himself. At 
the same time he was a man so full of sentimental 
prejudices, of fads and nervous fancies, as to make 
close comradeship with him a matter of such difficulty 
as to be almost impossible. In a word, he was 
essentially an idealist, to whom reality was non- 
existent, and with whom common sense did not 
count ; and, as I said, he was decidedly affected while 
in earnest, and artificial while sincere. 

All things considered it was a curious graft of 
artistry and refinement on an uncultivated stock. 
It was all the difference between a graft and a 
growth, it was not refinement from the roots upward 
iut only an adventitious kind of excrescence. 
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The others were men of rougher material and more 
solid build ; as thoughtful in their own way as Frank 
Turner, but with more virility of character. They 
were all remarkable, however, for a certain kind of 
obstinacy and limitation which is the very essence 
of superstition. What they thought and believed 
they held to, and would have held to at the stake. 
No arguments could touch them, no additional 
knowledge could modify their views. They were 
as if cast in bronze ; fine figures in their way, but 
dead and incapable of expansion. This I found 
to be the dominant characteristic of the comparatively 
uneducated. 

This failure of the guild ended my perfunctory 
ministrations at the East End. The elevation of the 
people ceased to interest me, because I ceased to 
believe in its possibility for the one part, or for any 
good to come of it, were it possible, for the other. 
It was digging in the sand and planting among the 
rocks. Either nothing came up, or such stunted 
growths were raised with the weeds of vanity and 
pigheadedness as were of no value. I fell back on 
the old formulae ; and, as we must have hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, I thought they would 
be happier in themselves and more useful to the 
community if they were not raised above their 
work. Society is a pyramid whereof the blocks 
may shift here and there, but the principle of the 
structure remains unchanged. The thews and sinews 
of the mindless workers are the basis on which the 
whole thing rests. 

My defection was a bitter disappointment to Alice 
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Laing and Henry Wortley. Neither recognised my 
entire deadness of heart — my absorption of all 
human interest in dry intellect alone. So full of 
warm sympathies themselves, so overflowing with 
love, they could not understand the inner death 
of one like myself, young and energetic, ready to 
give time and money and apparent sympathy to 
all sorts of philanthropic objects, and doing all 
this in a purely mechanical temper — with the cold 
curiosity of a chemical experimenter. They could 
not jget at the truth anyhow ; and their distress 
was extreme. 

When our little guild was disbanded I told them 
both that I would go no more to the East End. 
For love of her, and respect for him, I would help 
them with money as I had already done ; but for 
myself — the game was played out, and I would not 
renew it. 

"The people do not interest me," I said. "The 
best of them are so ignorant of first principles — 
so bigoted — so limited! It is talking to children 
to talk to them. They are only superficially en- 
lightened, and are savages at the best." 

Alice Laing looked shocked. 

" And their immortal souls ? " said Henry Wortley ; 
" what of them ? Are they not worth saving ? " 

" Have they any to be saved ? " I replied, '* Have 
any of us ? " 

"If we have not, then life is one grim, ghastly 
joke," he returned. 

" It is poor logic," I said, " to create a hypothetical 
soul that we may escape from the alternative of the 
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ghastly joke. Suppose it is a ghastly joke, as you 
say, what then ? An untenable myth does not alter 
things." 

"The one proposition is as unprovable as the 
other," said Henry Wortley ; " if I cannot prove 
the existence of a soul, neither can you prove its 
non-existence." 

" And the universal belief of all men, in all ages 
and all stages of intellectual development, is surely 
an argument in its favour," said Alice Laing. 

" Born of dreams and premature death," I said. 

"Born of the inherent conviction implanted in 
us by our Maker," said Henry. 

I looked from each to each of my friends. In 
their eyes was a something I could not fathom, and 
cannot now explain ; a living light that I knew was 
not in my own ; a depth, an inlooking, a knowledge, 
perhaps, that I had not got. Was it that the part 
of the brain, whence springs this faith in the invisible, 
had dried up and died in me ? If so, did not that 
prove its conditional quality? Or, is there really a 
still further evolution* of the force we call thought, 
which further evolution we name soul, and which, 
as soul, is eternal and indestructible ? Who knows ? 
Not I, for one. All I knew was, that my friends, 
by their fervid faith, had a power, a something 
beyond mere speculative thought, which I, and those 
like to me, had not; and then this power had to 
be reckoned with, like any other. 

But if one has not got it ? 

" If I had faith, and could only be certain 
That light was behind that terrible curtaizL" 
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Yet how to give it to oneself? Faith in the 
unproven, is, of all things, the most dependent on the 
individual mind. From belief in the sea serpent, 
through ghosts and the Mahatmas, up to the sublimest 
heights of confident speculation, the temperament 
of the person plays the all-important and modifying 
part. In my youth I had cherished various beliefs 
as fervently as any one. And now ! One by one 
they had fallen from me, and at this moment my 
articles of faith might be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. The last I had dropped was the hope 
of doing real good to the uneducated, or of getting 
any satisfaction out of one's most strenuous efforts. 

Four things, however, I had still left to me — belief 
in the good of patriotism, in the results of scientific 
discoveries, in the value of political measures, and 
in the goodness of those whom I loved and believed 
to be good, taking Alice Laing as the foremost of 
them all. Henry Wortley came also as a prince in 
the hierarchy of goodness. But then I did not love 
him, and I did love Alice. 

If I did not love Henry Wortley, I respected him ; 
and he loved me. And in loving me he loved the 
phantom of his own imagination to which he had 
given my form and which did not exist outside his 
own brain. Save for my want of religious belief he 
held me as an almost perfect woman. He credited 
me with benevolence, as in the maintenance of the 
guild, while the impelling motive was simply a cold 
scientific curiosity. He thought me unselfish be- 
cause I was philosophically detached from self as 
from all humanity. He took the quiescence which 
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came from this emotional death as the deeper sadness 
of the thoughtful seeker after truth, who has missed 
the way and is conscious that the path has been 
lost. From the radiance of his own love he wove a 
garment of spiritual beauty and glory, with which he 
invested me. But my want of orthodox belief held 
him off from the confession which otherwise would 
have been made, and thus he spared himself un- 
necessary pain while he enhanced the respect I 
already felt for him. 

He was indeed a noble-natured man and no one 
recognised his grand qualities more clearly than I 
did. Had he been a Pagan he would have been a 
stoic, after the pattern of Marcus Aurelius. As 
a Christian he had the softer grace of reliance on a 
power greater than his own. Inflexible in his rule 
of right, he substituted the law of God and love of 
Christ for the older form of self-respect and self- 
control. But the result was the same, no matter 
what the name blazoned on the standard — life 
according to conscience and action regulated by 
principle. 

I often wished that he and Alice would marry. 
They were about the same age, and were in thorough 
harmony of thought and practice. But his love was 
mine, not hers. 

Yet, for all his love, he was downright enough 
when occasion demanded, and never failed to bear 
testimony when called on by his sense of truth to 
do so. ' 

"Why do you imprison what you cannot kill?" 
he said. " You deny the soul that is in you ; and, 
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by the very mind that God has given you, you 
doubt of the existence of a God at all ! What kind 
of logic is this — what kind of halting reasoning ? " 

"You have begged the question all through," I 
said. ** If it were as certain as you say, there would 
never be two opinions. We do not doubt the actual 
facts of life or mind — only the speculative theories 
bom of man's own brain." 

"Born of his brains automatically, or, like the 
birth of aphides on a rose-bush, implanted there by 
God?4" he asked. 

" We wander round the same point in an endless 
circle," I answered ; " you with your divine inspira- 
tion, I with my self-evolved action — my mechanical 
and automatic result of the moving molecules of the 
brain. We cannot come to a common ground. 
It is all the , difference between what is intrinsic and 
what is extrinsic, and the two cannot meet" 

" But are you not conscious of a something that 
is not mere matter in yourself, dear ? " asked Alice. 
" Your very thoughts, your aspirations after holiness 
of life and bqing — are they the simple result of 
molecular motion?" 

"So far as I know, yes," I said. "Mystery, I 
confess, it all is ; but thought is no more mysterious 
than the growth of a tree, or the way in which the 
roots seek the most nutritious part of the earth, and 
the tendrils of a parasite drag themselves up to the 
light" 

" What a pity ! " said poor Henry Wortley. " It 
is all to me like sweet bells jangled out of tune when 
you talk your materialistic extravagance." 
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** And I go back to the old standpoint," I answered 
" The very fact that you and Alice should think as 
you do, and that I should think as I do, the very 
fact that there should be such diversity of opinions 
all over the world, proves the conditional quality of 
religion, and how nothing as yet is settled." 

" It proves the multiform property of truth," said 
Henry. ** All races, all times, build their own temples 
according to their own mental architecture, and 
dedicate them according to their own vocabulary. 
But from the ghastly grinning idols of savages to 
the fane with the inscription ^ Deo erexit Voltaire^ 
they are all dedicated to the same central idea — a 
Supreme Being, omnipotent and omnipresent." 

" Beati possidentesl^ I returned. " Happy you who 
can believe so fervently and rest in your faith with 
such childish confidence. Keep your faith. What 
does my scepticism matter? I believe as I must, 
you as you must." 

**And the Judgment to follow? — the awful re- 
sponsibility you take on yourself?" 

" Must be met," I answered. " If God has struck 
me with spiritual blindness to doom me to everlasting 
perdition, as you believe, I must bear it when it 
comes, as best as I may. In which case I am free 
from responsibility; that you must allow. Even 
as Pharaoh of old was not responsible for the hardness 
of heart, which was God-given." 

"Do not let us talk any more," said Alice, with 
tears in her eyes. " It is too terribly painful." 

With a flash of the old impulsive lovingness of my 
youth I went over to her and kissed her. 
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" Forgive me, dear," I said gently. " I will never 
talk of these things again to you — never sadden you 
more/' 

** Oh ! if your mind kept even step with your 
heart ! " said Henry enthusiastically. 

" I should be different from what I am, and 
Theodora Desanges only in name and body — the real 
being would be another person." 

And here the conversation ended. Also ended the 
frequent visits and proselytising endeavours of poor 
Henry Wortley. He recognised the futility of the 
whole thing, and, because of his own sense of loyalty 
to God, gave up the companionship of one whom 
he held to be an enemy to his faith, and a blasphemer 
of the Deity he adored. 



CHAPTER VIII 

I HAD not married my first love. Who does? 
But I had never forgotten him, and never ceased 
to love him in that inner heart of consciousness 
which changes no more than one's identity. I had 
been a loyal wife to Mr. Desanges, but in the sacred 
ark of my soul was ever enshrined the image of 
Gabriel Mostyn, the man I had loved when a girl 
of twenty, and for love of whom I had remained 
single till long past thirty. 

In the length of time which had passed since my 
husband's death — for our marriage had lasted but a 
poor three years — the memory both of him and of 
my married life altogether had faded into a kind 
of dream of which my name was the only reality, 
and that of my first love filled all the space. The 
misunderstanding that broke our engagement had 
never been forgotten. It was always an unhealed 
wound that ached and smarted ; and that dark story 
of why he had felt himself compelled to marry his 
cousin Laura, who had come between us, had not 
made things better. But there they were, unchange- 
able, inexorable. 

I had always yearned to see Gabriel again, and 

through all my life it had been my one haunting 
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desire, married and a father and impossible for me 
as he was. Perhaps judging by myself I had 
believed in the continuance of his love for me ; and 
how that, side by side with all honour and fidelity 
to his wife, he had kept his secret allegiance to me 
as sacred and as unshared as I had kept mine for 
him. But we had never met; and now, old as we 
both were, it was scarce to be desired that we should 
meet I did not care to see him as he must be now. 
I preferred to keep the sweet memory of him as he 
had been in the past — the one dear poem of my life — 
the one unchanged illusion. 

Memory makes love immortal ; and Gabriel Mostyn 
was always the strong and handsome, vigorous and 
impassioned man of twenty-eight that he had been 
when we first met. He was my ideal of honour, 
integrity, nobility, and power ; and surely no one 
of the present day was such a perfect gentleman — 
no one was such a thorough man ! 

Since my strange return to physical youth, my 
thoughts had often gone back to my girlhood's love ; 
and that dear time of hope and tenderness was more 
vividly present to my memory than ever before. If 
I had but known the blessedness of sharing his life, 
the joy of being his wife ! (You see, I had my 
** ifs " like every one else.) If I had but known the 
full glory of such a love as ours was in the early 
unclouded days I If I had but been the mother of 
his children I Wanting this supreme blessedness my 
whole life had been barren ; and to-day's abounding 
rejuvenescence did not fill the void. 

One day I was calling on my young friend, Mrs. 
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Listerton. She was a pretty little woman, as I have 
said, married to a man old enough to be her father 
— a small, dried-up little atomy, in no way fitted to 
be the husband of a creature who seemed to have 
the blood of Browning's " Duchess " in her veins — so 
light and airy, so mercurial and pleasure-loving as 
she was; But, if Mr. Listerton had no physical charm, 
he had every good moral quality a man can have. 
One of the best and kindest, one of the sweetest- 
tempered and most honourable men alive, what he 
wanted in person he supplied in mind and character ; 
and, homely as he was in feature, he was all radiant 
within, in life and soul. 

It had been an act of folly on his part to marry 
this girl, to whom, however, he was an angel of 
goodness. 

On hers it had been an act of perfidy to marry him, 
knowing as she did that her marriage vows would 
be as empty as the sighing of the winds in the 
trees, and that she neither loved him nor intended 
to feign what she did not feel. 

She was the undowered daughter of a poor baronet, 
and he was the owner of mythic millions. He pro- 
posed for her, in the honest belief that she could 
love him — had not young women sincerely loved 
their Januaries before now, and remained constant 
to them for all the years they had lived? — and 
knowing, for-bye, that he would redeem her from 
her straitened circumstances and give her wealth 
and position. And she swallowed both the dis- 
crepancy in their ages and the personal repugnance 
she had for her ancient suitor for the sake of the 
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settlements he made on her and the solidity of 
the position he gave her. 

And, so far, the watching world had not caught 
her tripping as all felt sure must be sooner or 
later. For the watching world does not believe 
in miracles ; and, to the cynical, the fidelity of a 
pretty young wife to an old husband is of the nature 
of a miracle. 

Naturally, May Listerton's path in life was beset 
with dangers. There are too many erotic pirates 
sailing over the social sea, ready for any adventure 
that may offer itself, and keen to profit by any prize 
that may fall into their hands, to make the life of 
a pretty young woman of the present day, married 
to an old man she does not love, and free to come 
and go at will, as safe as that of the sheltered woman 
of the past. Human nature is not different from 
what it always has been, and now, as ever, opportunity 
creates occasion. But so far public scandal had not 
touched May Listerton's name, though certain secret 
little whispers, like snakes among the grass, ran 
hither and thither without declared noise, and 
"friends" over the tea-table insinuated what they 
dared not openly say. I, however, for once curiously 
unsuspicious, had always admired her for what I 
« believed to be her loyalty to her husband ; and, 
as I was not a gossip by nature or inclination, 
those little snakes of suspicion did not hiss in my 
ears. 

Clever and able to gauge her world. May Listerton 
never slipped into exaggerated expressions of affec- 
tion for, and never showed a trace of repugnance 
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towards, her husband. Always on guard, and always 
courteous, the quicksilver in her veins was under 
apparent control ; and, whatever she might feel, she 
had her manners well in hand. 

So far as things had gone, she had made her 
husband fairly happy, and kept his name in tolerably 
clean condition. And, as the wives of those gallant 
Lotharios who most affected her and with whom 
she was most intimate were loudest in her praises, 
associations which might have been deemed danger- 
ous were held to be absolutely without peril, and 
the pitcher was supposed to be whole and sound, 
and not even cracked — not to speak of broken. 

She puzzled the world which does not readily take 
to a belief in extraordinary virtue. On the one 
hand, they said, she could not possibly care for her 
husband ; on the other — for whom did she care ? 
The uninitiated proclaimed her a social Lucretia, 
but those who had heard the little snake's hiss 
hinted at the face of a LaYs under the coif of a nun. 
Who could decide? 

When I called on her, this day of her weekly 
" At Home," I found her alone, save for one visitor. 
He was sitting by her on the sofa, but rose rather 
hastily, one might almost say tumultuously, as I 
came through the doorway. His back was towards 
the light, which was always dim in May Listerton's 
rooms, so that, at the first, I did not see his face. 
When I turned to look at him, after I had greeted 
her, I saw, standing before me in the flesh, as I 
had known him sixty years ago, Gabriel MostJ^n? 
my first, and indeed my only love. - / 

8 
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I felt my heart stand still, and then bound as if 
it would have broken loose altogether. I forgot 
time and myself, truth and possibility, and, holding 
out both my hands, I went towards him with a glad 
little sob, saying: "Gabriel Mostyn, is that you? 
Oh, how glad I am to see you again ! " 

The young man looked first at me, and then at 
May Listerton. His face was one of blank and 
not overpleased astonishment ; hers was full of scared 
suspicion and terrified surprise. 

" My name is Gabriel Mostyn, certainly," he said 
veiry stiffly ; " but I have not the pleasure of knowing 
yours." 

Then I remembered myself, and my heart sank 
down like lead. 

" No, of course not," I said, trying to laugh off 
my pain. "You must be my old friend's son, or 
grandson, rather. But you are so like him, as I 
remember him at your age, that I forgot myself for 
the moment." 

Young Mostyn stared, more amazed than before. 
He knew nothing of my strange story, having just 
returned from India, where he had gone for a few 
years* travel — May Listerton knew why — and he 
looked at me as if he thought me mad. That a 
young woman as I seemed to be should remember 
his grandfather when at his age seemed too much 
like a fairy tale for perfect sanity to relate on the one 
hand or to believe on the other. 

May Listerton laughed, as one relieved of fear. 
. ;" I see you do not know the history of our dear 
:-: MjTS. Desanges," she said gaily. "You see what she 
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looks like? as young as I, or younger; and 



How old are you, dear ? " she added, turning to me 
''Something long past seventy I know, but how 
much ? " 

" Something long past seventy will do," I answered, 
for the first time reluctant to discuss my real age. 
" We need not go into fractions." 

I spoke in a voice not like my own, and I scarcely 
knew what I said or how I felt. I was mainly con- 
scious of a blind rage against May Listerton for 
revealing the cheat in my appearance. And yet, 
it was not so much against her as against fate and 
fact that I strove in my own mind — that I hated 
the truth and felt injured and aggrieved by it Yet 
why? 

A look of amused and rather impertinent incredu- 
lity passed over the young man's face. 

" A transformation scene in a pantomime ? " he 
said disagreeably. 

" Whether you believe it or not, it is a very sober 
and incontestable fact," said May Listerton ; " a fact 
duly vouched for and attested by all sorts of inde- 
pendent witnesses — old friends, lawyers, doctors, 
scientists, everybody. All London knew dear old 
Mrs. Desanges, and loved her as the sweetest old 
lady you can imagine ; and now, here she is, younger- 
looking than the youngest of us, and as frisky as 
a kid!" 

She added this malicious little touch, as if in pure 
gaiety of heart; for she knew that I was neither 
myself frisky, as she called it, nor sympathetic with 
any form of levity in others. 
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" Ninon de TEnclos over again ? " said young 
Mostyn, with a curious mixture of admiration and 
sarcasm in his voice. 

" But just the same old dear — just the same ! " said 
May Listerton, giving me a caress with her eyes, as 
she so well knew how to do. They were eyes that 
kissed just the same as lips. 

She was one of those who made love to me. 
Whether she liked me in her heart of hearts, or only 
thought I might be useful to her, believing in her as 
I did, I do not know. She pretended to like me for 
myself alone, now as heretofore, which answered 
her purpose quite as well ; for, as by now I had 
become a very noted personage in society, more 
than May Listerton laid themselves out for my 
countenance and patronage. 

" It is very strange," said young Mostyn, that 
doubtful, half-flattering, half-disz^reeable expression 
still on his face. 

He looked at me earnestly, just as I had seen my 
Gabriel look at me so long ago, with undisguised 
admiration, yet with a consciousness of his own 
manly superiority, which, in the days of my youth, 
when the beloved man was truly my superior in 
knowledge and experience, had seemed to me the 
very perfection of a man's manner to a woman. 
Why not now ? It was the same kind of thing ; 
but why did it now vex and humiliate rather than 
please me? 

I was bearing myself with the outward ease of a 
woman of the world, accustomed to self-control, no 
matter how difficult the circumstance in which she 
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may be placed. Inwardly I was on the rack and as 
if in burning flame. This young man, who, of course, 
was the grandson of my lost love, and his living 
likeness, appealed to me as no man else had appealed 
to me since the day I last looked into Azs dear face. 
Since then, although I had married, all feeling of 
this intense and passionate kind had died in me. 
Now there suddenly broke loose a very torrent of 
insane and passionate love, the same as I used to 
feel for Gabriel when life was young and emotions 
were strong, and the whole force of my own youth 
and vitality had been centred in this one deep, 
ardent adoration. 

But this renewal was not for himself — this young 
Mostyn as he stood there. It was for the past and 
the man he seemed to be — the man of whom he so 
fatally reminded me. It was a maddening kind of 
entanglement all through, and I scarce knew what 
I really felt or desired, or what I only dreamed and 
fancied. The past and present were mixed up 
together and confused, so that I did not clearly know 
which was which — whether what was now had been 
always as it was at this moment, or whether I had 
gone back to the long ago, and the interval between 
had become extinct. It was like some strange 
dream, perplexing and bewildering ; and I wished 
that I could awake. 

"You will come and see me," I then said, after 
a pause, turning to young Gabriel. 

I think he and May had been talking, but I had 
not heard what they said. 

" Certainly," he answered, looking at May while he 
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spoke. " The experience is too novel and interesting 
to be neglected." 

I fancied I saw her flush. Something that was 
not the caress she had given me before came into 
her eyes as she looked at me. 

" Yes, it will be very interesting to hear all about 
your grandfather from his contemporary," she 
answered. " What was he like, Mrs. Desanges ? 
like ^kis Mr. Mostyn, you say. We can see what 
you must have been like as a young woman since 
you have grown to look so young — but intimate 
particulars of your contemporaries, our grandfathers 
— how odd." 

" I cannot take it all in yet," said young Gabriel, 
his eyes still fastened on me, as if looking through 
my skin into my soul, and taking possession of all 
he saw. 

His look made me uneasy. Reminding me of his 
grandfather though he did, the effect was different. 
I was partly allured as by the sweet shade of a 
lost memory, and partly repelled as by something 
infinitely distasteful. Surely there was an expres- 
sion in those bold blue eyes which had never been 
in my dear love's! And yet it overpowered me 
to a certain point, seeming to divide my very being 
into two personalities, that of the past and this of 
the present. 

"My grandfather was in luck to have been your 
friend," then said young Mostyn. 

He seemed to have an intuitive perception of how 
things had been between us. I suppose my voice 
and manner had put him on the track. 
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''But how could he have let such a treasure slip 
through his fingers?" he went on to say with a 

meaning laugh. '* Between you and Granny 

Great Scott ! The old fellow must have been a fool ! 
If I had had such a chance — well, I don't think 
I should have lost it ! " 

" Remember the table of forbidden degrees ! " 
laughed May Listerton, in a curiously forced manner. 
" Really, if you go on like this, Mr. Mostyn, I don't 
know what I shall do ! " 

"A man may not marry his father's sister's hus- 
band's aunt. Is that it?" he returned. 

" No ; his grandmother," said May boldly. 

" But Mrs. Desanges is not my grandmother," said 
young Mostyn. 

" She might have been," said May. 

He gave me a look from under his eyebrows — a 
look full of admiration and void of all respect 

"The might-have-beens don't count," he said. 
" Society would be curiously mixed if they did ! " 

" You and I brother and sister, and Mrs. Desanges 
our grannie, for instance ? " said May hardily. " How 
would you have liked your responsibilities, dear?" 
she added, turning to me. " Would you have been 
proud of your grandchildren ? " 

" That depends," I answered, as lightly as I could 
speak. 

" It is too absurd to speak of Mrs. Desanges like 
this," said Gabriel hastily. " I don't care twopence 
for her real age, if, indeed, she is so old as you say, 
and the whole thing is not a huge joke you are 
playing off on me. A woman is only as old as she 
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looks, and Mrs. Desanges does not look more than 
twenty-five at the outside. I shall treat her accord- 
ingly, and a fig for the parish register ! '' 

"For all that, remember the table," said May, 
in a hoarse voice, and with a strained laugh. 

Then the evil spirit awoke, for a light had broken 
in on me. I had never presumed on my strange 
appearance, and had always kept as clear of levity, 
of flirtatiousness, of folly, as if I had still wrinkles 
and grey hair. Now something rose up in my 
heart — a revengeful and malicious desire to punish 
May Listerton, not for her covert sneers at me, 
but for her undutifulness to her husband. 

" I am no man's grandmother," I said lightly, " so 
the prohibition does not apply to me. No prohibition 
does apply to me. I have no son, no husband, no 
grandson, no nothing, as the children say. I am 
as free as air — freer than you, my dear May, for all 
those parish registers ! " 

" Well, don't make a bad use of your freedom, my 
dear Ninon," said May, after a slight pause. " You 
have been so long our old mentor and faultfinder, 
our putter-to-rights, and moral policeman, it would 
never do for you to go over the borders and set a 
bad example to us poor, silly little butterflies ! We 
may, but not you, you dear old thing ! " 

" I did not know that you had ever gone over the 
borders. May," I said with extreme and disagreeable 
gravity. 

"Oh! there is a great deal that even dear 
old Mrs. Desanges does not know," said May 
audaciously. 
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*'l hope not tAat*' I said, still unpleasantly and 
refusing to throw the ball of persiflage. 

" May I have the pleasure of taking the black dog 
off that dear old back ? " then said May, coming up 
to me and putting her arms round me as caressingly 
as if there had been no sparring between us. 

" Is he there?" laughed Gabriel. 

** Black as ink," said May. 

I could not refuse the olive-branch, for all the covert 
impertinence. 

" Then take him off, my dear," I answered. " And 
now I must go ; joking apart " — here I turned to 
young Gabriel — ** I hope you will come and see me 
for Auld Lang Syne." 

" In the name of the grandfather," said May as 
quick as lightning. 

" Yes, in the name of the grandfather," I said, with 
a smile that I felt to be somewhat rueful. 

" Do not mistake the one for the other," then said 
May. " There must be fifty years if a day between 
them ; and likenesses are deceptive." 

" I will certainly call to-morrow," said Gabriel, " I 
should like to hear all about my grandfather as he 
was when he was young ; and from you, above all." 

May Listerton turned pale, but she wished me 
good-bye in her usual manner, while I, half-dazed and 
wholly unstrung, went downstairs as one in a dream. 
And when safe in my carriage I burst into such a 
flood of tears as I had not known for more years than 
I care to remember. All my lost youth was brought 
back to me. All my sorrow had come afresh on my 
soul. The love that had been denied but that had 
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never died — can love die? — that love had returned 
to ;me, as the spring returns to the earth, but its 
realization was now unattainable. 

This young man was a kind of living ghost, mould- 
ing the past and present alike. He was Gabriel 
Mostyn and he was not He was at once the old 
love and^ a stranger. He was like a phantom — a 
simulacrum — one risen from the dead, for whom the 
things of time and space no longer existed. The 
world as he had known it had passed, and in the 
present he had no portion. It was all chaotic, all 
phantasmagoric, and my soul went down into the 
very hell of despair for this mockery of my lost love, 
seen as it were through a mirror ; seen, but neither 
tangible nor real. 

And now for the first time I regretted this great 
miracle of rejuvenescence that had been wrought in 
me. Had I remained old, with a wrecked body and 
dulled senses, with a consciousness of physical age 
to prevent unavailing regret, I should have seen the 
lad as he was, the grandson of my lover who might 
have been my own grandson too. The likeness 
would have charmed, softened and attracted me. 
But now, with physical youth renewed, and, with 
this youth, the memory which had never died re- 
awakened to tenfold activity, it came as a return 
of the past wherein I might bear my lawful part. 

It was the supreme punishment for the glory of 
my state. The trouble I had had with my dear Ess 
and Bertie and Sir James had been a sorrow, heaven 
knows ; but a sorrow in which I had been the passive, 
not the active, participant. I had suffered because 
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of them, because of what they had read into my 
condition ; but I had been exactly as before, standing 
on exactly the same plane and changed in nothing. 
Now it was I who struggled against the law of 
Nature ; I who defied the hand of time ; I who 
forgot how the years had fled ; I who sought the 
unattainable and desired the impossible, in this mad 
delusive attempt to merge the past in the present, 
and to find once more the lover of my youth in his 
grandson, who might have been my own. 

It was all like some painful yet enthralling dream, 
when the dear dead reappear as in the years that 
have gone ; when they hold us in their arms, and once 
more we know the pang and the joy of love, once 
more we feel the touch of their lips on our own, and 
the clasp of their hands in ours. And then we wake, 
and the tomb is closed as before ; and the dead are 
dead for ever and ever ! 



CHAPTER IX 

THE next day young Gabriel Mostyn came to 
see me. An ancient of the ancients though I 
was, with all my life of love so far behind me, for so 
many years now the brevetted mother of mature 
men, the grandmother of the younger sort, and 
although I had had time to reflect and understand, 
I was almost as much overcome by the name and 
likeness as I had been yesterday. 

I trembled like a schoolgirl as he was announced ; 
and, strive as I would to maintain it, I knew that 
I lost my dignity of bearing ; that I blushed, was 
embarrassed in my speech, and uncertain of my 
words; that my gestures were abrupt, and that I 
did not dare to look full into his eyes. I felt and 
behaved, not as a woman of sense and society, but 
as I had felt and behaved on that important day 
sixty years ago, when Gabriel sat with me in the 
summer-house, and proved and tested me, before he 
said those dear decisive words, which reconciled me 
to myself and made my love henceforth lawful and 
holy. And I knew that this young man, this ghost 
and mirage of my life's love, saw it all, and under- 
stood it; and, what was more, was ready to take 
advantage of it 
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How complicated it all was ! It was the was and 
is, not the likeness and the unlikeness, that agonised 
me so much. It was almost more than my brain 
could bear. 

In some things this man, this young Gabriel, was 
so like his grandfather as to be bewildering ; in 
others he was the very antithesis. He had a certain 
little toss of the head which was like my old lover's ; 
his hands and his voice, his eyes and general bearing 
were the same ; but the essential man was different 
in views, opinions, and character. It was the differ- 
ence between two antipathetic generations. 

" What a strange thing it all is ! " he said, after the 
first greetings were over. 

He leaned forward as he spoke and looked at me 
full in the face. He had the familiar manner of one 
accustomed to women of light character — that manner 
which experienced women understand as easily as 
they can read the words of a printed book ; that 
manner too, which makes a woman know they are 
all looked on as fair game, and which of itself repudi- 
ates the doctrine of loyalty in the form of exclusive- 
ness to one. That one might be the best, but never 
the sole and only. 

Nothing could have brought me more quickly to 
my senses. It was the cold douche in an hysterical 
attack. 

"That I should have known your grandfather 
and recognised you by your likeness?" I asked. 

" No, that you should have turned young again — 
young and so spendidly beautiful I " he said 

"Yes, it is an unprecedented thing ia human 
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history, at least to this extent." I answered as 
quietly as if the question were impersonal, and had 
no more to do with myself than with the bust of 
Clytie, there, in the corner. 

"It must be very jolly to have a second innings 
like this," he said. " What do you feel like, Mrs. 
Desanges ? As young as you look, or as old as they 
say you are, but as I cannot believe you to be? 
You cannot be close on, if not past, eighty! The 
thing is moonshine ! Why, you are half a dozen 
years younger than I am ; and to say you are my 
grandfather's contemporary — what rot!" 

His manner annoyed me beyond measure. It was 
familiar, flippant, disrespectful, whether he treated 
me as an old woman or as a young one. His 
grandfather had had manners the most unimpeach- 
able. At least, I had thought so then. Should I 
now? Then they seemed to me perfection — easy, 
courteous, neither flippant nor pedantic, neither formal 
nor familiar — ^just the perfect bearing of a well-bred 
gentleman who respected himself in respecting his 
associates, and whose manly homage to women 
included a certain amount of not unpleasant manly 
supremacy. 

But his descendent and living likeness had the 
slightly caddish bearing which certain young men 
of the present day affect when dealing with women. 

" How do I feel ? Young or old ? As old as I am," 
I said. 

" What a beastly shame ! " he laughed. " And 
what a loss to us ! You might set the world on fire 
if you chose ! " 
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" I might be of some good to the world, if people 
would but listen to me," I said sententiously, pur- 
posely exaggerating the preaching accent by which 
I wished to impress him. 

" Truths divine, coming mended from your tongue ? 
Well ; yes ! A beautiful woman has no end of power 
over me. Whether for their good or not is another 
matter." 

" That depends on the individual," I said. 

*' Which ? " 

" Both. If the man is a cad the saints themselves 
could not influence him. If the woman is a fool, 
or worse, she will bring the man down to her 
level." 

" The power of evil supreme in both cases ? " 

" Unfortunately, in this world," I said. 

" Pessimistic to that extent ? " 

He laughed as he spoke — an qnpleasant laugh that 
jarred. 

" Not pessimistic at all ; but judging by long 
experience, and with the habit of keeping my eyes 
open." 

" Oh, those eyes ! those eyes ! " he said with a 
gallantry as much exaggerated as my sententiousness 
had been. 

'' * From women's eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academies. 
That show, contain, and nourish all the worid!'" 

He accentuated his quotation with the same kind 
of laugh as before— the laugh which meant that he 
wished me to believe he touched the mere surface of 
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things, that he treated all life as a huge joke, and 
thought nothing worth troubling about. Pain and 
pleasure — that is, sensation — made up the sole reality 
of things to him, and " good form " was the highest 
morality he acknowledged. 

" You are fond of quotations," I said coldly. 

" They come in handy," was his answer. " And 
then they give a man an air of scholarship that 
fetches women who don't read. Perhaps, however, 
you do?" 

" I have had a long time to read in, and I have a 
good memory," I answered. 

" Oh, yes ! I forgot ! Ton my soul it is too 
difficult to remember! To see a woman like an 
angel, and as young-looking as any girl of twenty, 
and to have to remember that she is old enough 
to be one's grandmother, and had evidently had a 
weakness for one's grandfather ! It is hard lines 
on a fellow ! " 

He edged his chair a little nearer to mine as he 
spoke. His eyes, his voice, his manner, all were 
intolerably offensive ; in all was expressed the very 
insolence of admiration, the very insult of familiarity. 

I cannot express what I suffered. It was like 
some infernal transformation. It was Gabriel 
Mostyn, but Gabriel Mostyn changed as by some 
malicious enchanter. He, whose love had been so 
sweet and pure, so strong and yet so honourable, 
to treat me now as if I had been a creature at his 
beck and call ; some one to whom he owed no con- 
sideration ; some one not a lady, not a woman to 
be respected — I with all the cherished passion of 
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my life set free once more to be met by this essential 
indignity ! It was in truth agonising, bewildered as 
I was between that which had been and that which 
was ; memory and perception warring together so 
that I scarce knew on which side lay the truth. 

"You are so like your grandfather in face, and 
so unlike him in manner and, I should say, in cha- 
racter, you almost bewilder me," I said, still more 
coldly than before. 

"Well, I should be rather sorry to be like such 
an old fossil as that in manner or mind," he said. 
"I don't object to being thought like what he was 
in person, for he was a handsome fellow in his day, 
I believe; and I daresay as full of beans as the 
rest" 

" If you mean by that, wild or dissipated, he was 
not," I answered warmly. "One has to guess at 
the meaning of you modern young men, so fond of 
slang as you are. In my time, slang was inadmis- 
sible by ladies, or before them." 

" Autres temps ^ autres moeursl^ said Gabriel. " Do 
you want us to go back to the stiff old pedantries 
of your youth, Mrs. Desanges? My dear lady, 
what an idea ! " 

" Pedantries, no — politenesses, yes," I said. 

He flushed angrily. 

" I hope I am a gentleman," he said warmly. 

" That depends on the standard," I said disagree- 
ably, and meaning to be disagreeable. 

" Yours ? Ours ? Sir Charles Grandison's ? Don 
Quixote's? Which?" 

"Something different from the modern want of 

9 
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what we used to consider essential good breeding," 
I replied. " Something different from the familiarity, 
the flippancy of the present day." 

" As with me, for example ? " 

"Yes, as with you. You are no better than the 
rest," I answered, a little more quietly than I had 
spoken before. 

The grandfather in him softened me in spite of 
myself. That flush and the indignant quiver in his 
voice were so like the old love's. 

" I am abreast of my time," he said. " To be 
different from what I am, and what we all are, would 
be pure bunkum and affectation. We are not our 
grandfathers and grandmothers ; and this is the last 
half of the nineteenth century." 

" No, more's the pity ! " I said, with a little laugh 
to take off the edge. " In some things, we were 
better than you." 

'* Pretty much the same all round, I take it. In 
some things better, in others worse. Human nature 
is pretty much a constant quantity." 

"Which disposes of the whole question of im- 
provement," I said ; " and, if true, would keep 
civilised man always on a level with the savage." 

** There, or thereabouts," he said "At any rate, 
we are as good as our fathers in some respects, and 
better in others, and worse in some ; so we keep 
the balance even." 

I looked at him, and thought he, at least, was not 
as good as his grandfather had been ; but I said 
no more on that point, and turned the conversation 
on to other things. And amongst those other things. 



* 
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I do not know how, we drifted on to May Listerton 
and her marriage. It was against my will that we 
fell on this topic, for I hate this kind of personal 
gossip, and never give in to it when I can keep out 
of it ; but young Gabriel was insistent, and I had 
to talk of it, if I talked at all. 

'* I knew her before her marriage," he said, after 
he had spoken in no friendly terms of Mr. Listerton, 
whom, however, I defended, as I honestly could, with 
warmth and sincerity. 

Then suddenly he burst out with a savage gaiety : 
"And you women pretend to be the owners of all 
the morality of the world ! It is you who assume 
to set the pattern to men ; you who sell yourselves, 
body and soul, for a fine house and banker's book ; 
who break men's hearts and ruin their lives if they 
have been fools enough to love and trust you ! " 

" And if we hurt you, how many lives of women 
do you men ruin?" I said. 

"Not one in a hundred compared with those of 
us who are destroyed by you," he flashed out. " You 
yourself, Mrs. Desanges, have you no man's sorrow 
on your head?" 

** No," I said boldly, thinking only of Gabriel, and 
how all the sorrow and severance had come from him, 
not me, and that he had married long before I con- 
sented to be Mr. Desanges' wife — thinking only of 
the far distant and forgetting all that had come be- 
tween. And then the remembrance of poor young 
Bertie flashed upon me ; of Sir James, and of how I 
had been the evil genius of that dear family ; and of 
the many other men — so many who had loved me 
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to their sorrow, and had been denied and wrecked. 
Why, only the other day, that best gentleman of 
them all, Henry Wortley, who deserved so much 
better of fate ; had he not suffered ? 

When all this flashed over me as the commentary 
on my rash denial I know that I turned pale, and 
that my eyelids drooped with the mute confession 
of conscious responsibility. And yet, I had not 
been a wilful Delilah. Men had lost themselves and 
the essential good of life because of me, but not by 
my desire, not by my endeavour. 

" Ah, I see ! " he said with a cynical kind of laugh. 
" You cannot face up to that. No beautiful woman 
can ! Find me the woman who has not the sorrow — 
the ruin, the blood of some man on her soul and 
I will kneel to her as to a goddess ! " 

"Would you make us responsible for your own 
headlong folly ? *' I returned, making a brave effort 
to recover myself 

"The true speech of a woman! Crafty and in- 
sincere like all your sex, Mrs. Desanges'! We are 
fools when we are betrayed, and villains when we 
take care of ourselves. Oh, how sick of all this 
cant about man's vileness and woman's moral 
superiority I am ! " 

He spoke warmly, evidently deeply moved by 
some under current to which I had not the clue. 

" In the heroic virtues less, in the gentler greater," 
I said. 

" In none so great ! " he retorted. " You are worse 
than we all through, and ape at being our superiors ; 
you, the main cause of all the wars and sorrows and 
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destruction of man since the world began ! Remem- 
ber this, Mrs. Desanges," he continued, "when you 
hear women prate about their wrongs and their 
virtues, and the inherent vileness of man and all the 
cant current with a certain school, rampant enough 
in the present day, remember this : For one woman 
ruined by a man there are, I say, thousands of 
men corrupted, destroyed, ruined for time and 
eternity by woman. If we give back what we have 
received, can you wonder at it? If, after having 
been made a woman's plaything, to be tossed aside 
when occasion . serves, we in our turn make them 
ours, it is only practising the lesson we have been 
already taught. And the aptest scholar is perhaps 
the man who has been most wronged — the man 
who gave his whole heart and soul and trust to a 
woman, to be deceived and betrayed. Remember 
this when you judge, and judge more fairly. It is 
not every man who will tell a beautiful woman the 
truth as I have told it you now ; but there it is, and 
you may make the best of it ! " 

He spoke with intense passion, with bitterness, 
and the very sincerity of personal anguish that told 
his secret as my manner had told mine. 

** What did Mrs. Poyser say ? " I answered, trying 
to give a lighter turn to the conversation, mainly for 
the young man's own sake ; for I know how much 
those, who let themselves go farther than they intend, 
regret their impulsiveness, and revenge themselves 
on their temporary confidant afterwards. 

Like his grandfather, young Gabriel was ** gleg at 
the uptak," and as ready to follow new trails. 
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He went back to his earlier manner as easily as if 
he had merely changed one mask for another. 

" That God Almighty made the women to match 
the men ? " he laughed. " And well-matched on the 
whole ! If we are brutal you are cunning ; and, for 
cruelty, I would not give a feather's weight more 
to one than another. If anything, indeed, you are 
the crueller of the two. All slaves will tell you that." 

" When you are vilifying women do you include 
your mother ? " I asked. " Or do you exclude her 
as the exception which proves the rule?" 

" I place her in the same category as you place 
your father when you vilify men," he retorted. 

" But I do not abuse men," I said. " I merely wish 
to keep the balance even, and to make human nature 
responsible for the faults we have. It seems to me 
unphilosophic to lay them all to the account of sex." 

" Yet there is a sex in both virtue and vice," he said. 

" And an equality in the sum," I answered. 

" May be," he said. " Which comes to your theory 
of the well-matched, according to the philosophy 
of the immortal Mrs. Poyser. But at any rate we 
have no match for you, yourself, Mrs. Desanges 
— the unapproachable, the unique, as far superior 
to Ninon de TEnclos as she was to Madame de 
Maintenon. I must write and tell my grandfather 
all about you. By the way, he is coming up to 
London in a day or two. Would you like to see 
him? By George,' that would be a 'grand ploy' ! as 
the Scotch say. I will bring him to see you. I 
should like to be present at the meeting between 
the old, as he is, and the young, as you are." 
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He laughed boisterously, his eyes reading my face. 

How well I understood that boisterous laugh ! The 
pain of his own heart hid itself in this false kind of 
indifference to the pain of another. 

'* That depends on the grandfather," I answered. 

What an effort it was to speak! How dry my 
lips were and how my tongue seemed to cleave to 
the roof of my mouth ! 

" He cannot be so ungallant as to refuse," was 
his reply. 

" It is so long since we met," I said, faltering in 
my words like a schoolgirl. 

" Which will make it all the more interesting," he 
said. " What ! an old man to see again the lost 
ideal of his youth; for I presume you were this 
ideal, Mrs. Desanges ; you must have been, if you 
were like what you are now : that is not given to 
us all ; that is not a grace to be rejected ! So I 
will bring him ; and then you can compare the past 
with the present, and see for yourself how far we 
young people are behind the old." 

" Behind what the old were, when they were 
young! Yes, I think you are," I said. 

" Ah, my dear lady ! depend upon it, it is distance 
that lends enchantment to thai view!" he laughed. 
" We are every whit as good as our forbears ; but 
our grandchildren will seem to be, when we are old, 
what we are now to you — a degenerate lot not to 
be mentioned in the same day with ourselves. So 
we go on. To the old the generations below them- 
selves are a mistake and a degeneration ; to the 
young, those above themselves are a collection of 
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purblind old fossils who know nothing worth know- 
ing, and who are as effete as their fashions. It 
always was so and always will be so ; but if it were 
true, by this time the world would be past praying 
for and fit only to be burnt up like the Cities of 
the Plain. Instead of which it goes on steadily 
improving, and we are a deuced sight better than 
we were." 

" Well for those who are content with themselves," 
I said weakly. 

"We make a poor business of it when we are 
not," he answered. "Of all creatures, those intro- 
spective self-torturers, whose consciences are never 
at rest, are the most pitiable, the most contemptible. 
Better to crow than to whine." 

" Better to do neither," I said, with another feeble 
attempt to be sententious, as became an ancient 
preaching wisdom to a youngster. 

Whereupon he laughed in his unpleasant way, 
seeing through me as he had done from the first. 

Utterly without reverence as he was, the sharpness 
of his perceptions was not dimmed by any tender 
kind of illusion, such as that which makes our parents 
beyond the pale of criticism and the heroes of our 
early youth impeccable. To him women were — 
emphatically women, not angels ; and old women 
were bores because they were not beautiful, and 
plain women were even worse than the old. The 
only ones among them fit to live, he thought, were 
the pretty creatures, and they were admirable simply 
in proportion to their facility. 

In all this part of his being he was, as I have said. 
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undeniably a cad, but he would have died in the 
trenches like a man ; and he, too, without faith in 
morality, would have "gone down to the crowd 
untold of those by the cause which, they served 
unknown," all for the " pride of the old countrie," 
all for the sake of the name and the honour of 
England ! 

So we parted ; he under the glamour of my appear- 
ance, I under the glamour of his likeness to my dear 
old love, though repelled by his cynicism. 

He had not long been gone when May Listerton 
came in. She was flushed and evidently disturbed. 
Her bright eyes were sharp and glittering, and the 
smile about her crisped lips was forced and painful. 

"Well, you dear old fraud, how are you?" she 
said, in a voice curiously hard and metallic 

" How are you ? " I returned. 

" And how many victims to-day ? " she continued, 
settling herself in a chair, with the same manner of 
forced jocularity. 

" What a beautiful day it is ! " I said. 

It was raining heavily, but I did not know it. I 
was too much absorbed in the drama that had just 
been played to know the things of the outside world. 

May laughed. 

" So far gone as that ! " she said " Why, my dear 
old young goose, it is pouring ! Your wits must be 
wool-gathering to call this a beautiful day ! " 

I laughed too. 

" Well, really I did not know what I was saying," 
I answered. " 1 only wanted to put you off your 
foolish chaffing." 
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"Has Mr. Mostyn been here?" she then asked 
abruptly. 

« Yes." 

" Did he stay long ? " 

" Yes ; a long time. 

The hard eyes grew harder ; the crisped lips were 
still more drawn. 

" And yielded to the fascinations we all acknow- 
ledge ? " 

She spoke with the very extreme of feminine 
insolence patent through her assumed admiration. 

I was in no humour for fun, impertinence, or 
fencing. 

" Do you mean, did he make love to me ? " I said, 
as abruptly as she had spoken. 

** Is that the plain English you affect ? " 

" Yes ; I like plain English," I said. 

" Well, then, that is about what I meant," was her 
reply. " I would not myself have put it quite so — 
what shall I say ? crudely ? brutally ? — being a silly 
little thing fond of silver tissues and gauzy scarves ; 
but as you like the undraped truth the best, have 
it as you like it." 

" No ; he did not make love to me," I said. " On 
the contrary, he does not like me." 

May gave a sudden sigh of relief, involuntary and 
natural. 

" That seems incredible ! " she said, trying to keep 
up the farce and not succeeding. 

" Why do you ask ? " I then said, turning on her 
with a sternness that surprised myself. " After all, 
what has Mr. Mostyn's liking or disliking me or 
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any other woman to do with you, Mr. Listerton's 
wife ? " 

" Did I say it had ? " she retorted. " Curiosity is 
a feminine attribute ; and I am woman enough to 
be curious. You have no need to go into hysterics 
of propriety, my dear, for anything that I have 
said ! " 

" I should be sorry to think I had need," I 
returned, with portentous gravity. 

How disagreeable I could make myself when I 
chose. 

" I do not approve of young married women having 
too much interest in young unmarried men. It is 
dangerous to say the least of it," I continued, as 
unpleasantly as before. 

"Beautiful phenomena are safer," said May, not 
caring to conceal the sneer which underlined her 
words. 

" Any one without the legal barrier of marriage to 
stand between them is safer," I returned. 

" What a cross old love you are ! " then said May, 
changing her voice, face, manner, quick as a lightning 
flash. 

She came up to me and threw her arms round 
my neck. 

" Now you are not going to be nasty to me," she 
said in her sweetest and most caressing way. " We 
have always been good friends and always will be ; 
and I won't let you be an old wretch, as you seem 
inclined to be ; we are friends, and we are not going 
to quarrel. So give me a kiss, and don't be nasty 
any more." 
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I looked into her face. The hardness and the 
pretence had gone out of it, and, for all its sinful- 
ness, I read the truth of her love for Gabriel 
Mostyn whom she had thrown over for a better 
marriage, yet whom she had never ceased to love 
in her own way, a way that did not include loyalty, 
but that did not preclude sincerity. Seeing this, 
the tolerance belonging to my age took possession 
of me, banishing the irritation I had felt, as well 
as that severity of judgment which all my life has 
surged up in me against levity, shallowness, in- 
sincerity, and the whole class of faults belonging to 
the untrustworthy. I was no longer the harsh judge, 
but the upholder of that sympathetic understanding 
which justice itself must perforce show to the weak 
and young. 

I put my arms about her. 

" Dear child," I said tenderly ; " few things are 
hidden from me. Human life is not the mysterious 
coil some say it is. It is simple enough to those 
who have had as long experience of it as I. And 
I know and see what is your history. I will say 
nothing but 'Take care.* If you cannot conquer 
feeling, you can control action ; and by our actions 
we stand or fall. Remember ! you yourself have 
put the obstacle between you ; and, if you owe 
nothing to yourself, if you are willing to abandon 
your own self-respect for love, remember what you 
owe to your husband ; and be wise, be good ! " 

The hard mood broke, and May, with her head 
on my shoulder, sobbed out her heart of pain and 
love, unchecked and unforbidden by me. Evil is 
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evil ; granted : but sincerity is to a certain extent an 
antiseptic, and takes off the worst of the sin. And 
light as May Listerton was in character, in her love 
for Gabriel Mostyn she was at least in earnest. 

She had married for money and position, and in 
so doing had destroyed tlie happiness of one man, 
endangered the honour of another, and damaged 
the purity of her own soul; but she loved him 
whom she had deserted, and she suffered for her 
sin. How then should I not pity her? Had not 
I myself married the man I did not love while 
there lived on earth the man I did ? What was 
the essential difference ? The motive ? But motives 
do not change actions, and our actions were identical. 
And I was old and could understand ; and, under- 
standing, I could sympathise. 

" You must be wise, my girl," I said after a pause, 
" wise and good," I repeated. " You must remember 
your duties, and what you owe to others, and you 
must stifle all this so far as you can." 

" I cannot," murmured May, " c*est plus fort que 
mot ! " 

"That I cannot allow," I answered. "You must^ 
and for his sake surely you will ! You are the 
arbiter, and the whole of the future rests with you. 
Your husband's heartbreak, your own dishonour, the 
shame and sorrow of your family and the ruin of 
the man you love — all will be your doing if you are 
not wise. You must sacrifice your passion for the 
sake of these things ; you musty May ! " 

She sobbed her answer. I could not hear it. Her 
sorrow drowned her words. 
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" Now dry your eyes," I said, and I kissed her 
as I spoke. " You must not cry, and you must not 
give way. All life is a struggle, darling, a struggle 
that ends only with death : and we all have our 
heartbreaks to bear." 

" You will be my friend ? " she said beseechingly. 

" Yes," I answered. " I never turned my back on 
sorrow, even though it were sorrow for a love that 
was inexpedient. I will be your friend, but you must 
be worthy of my friendship." 

« And if I am not ? " 

" Then you will lose me," I said. " I make 
no compact with you, if you are meditating wrong- 
doing." 

" Not meditating it, but feeling my own weakness," 
she said. 

" Come to me when you feel yourself weak, and 
I will be strong for you," I answered. ** I know what 
you feel, and I can give you some of the strength 
that has kept me through life." 

" You are an angel ! " said May, kissing me 
fervently. 

" No, dear, I am only an old woman who has 
suffered," I said ; " one who by her own pain can 
feel and understand the pain of others." 



CHAPTER X 

TWO days after this painful interview with young 
Gabriel, I was walking in the park, surrounded 
by a small crowd of self-styled friends. Every now 
and then I found myself subjected to an ordeal of 
this kind. For, though I generally kept myself 
hidden, and stole away to remote places where I 
was not recognised, I was sometimes caught and 
politely mobbed. 

The truth was, I was feverish and restless. I 
longed, yet dreaded, to see my old love again ; and 
I " beat the streets " and walked the park, partly 
because I could not sit still at home, and partly 
because I hoped to meet the old beloved. It was 
the strangest and the most painful resurrection of 
old feelings that could possibly be. To the things 
of to-day I was dead ; but those of yesterday, those 
of my youth, held me as^heretofore. 

Among those who had gradually gathered round 
me to-day was the one who really cared for me, 
without reference to my being a personage or a 
phenomenon— my dear Alice Laing, who in some 
sense had taken the place of my lost Esther. She 
was, however, more of a companion, and less of a 
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daughter; and I could say things to her I could 
not have said to Esther. One does not confide 
certain events and feelings to one's daughter ; and 
the love-passages of one's early youth, with all the 
mad ecstasy or yet more mad despair connected 
with them, are generally kept concealed from the 
young, to whom the old strive to appear as passion- 
less as Egyptian goddesses. 

With Alice, who was no longer young, I had had 
more confidential talk, and I had not been ashamed 
to let her know how things had been with me in 
the days of long ago. She knew the whole story 
of my life ; its long dream of unfulfilled love ; its 
persistent regret ; and now, the strange confusion 
of thought and feeling consequent on this meeting 
with young Mostyn — so like, and yet so unlike the 
lost love. 

By the way, intimate as we were, I never knew 
until now that Alice Laing had known May Lister- 
ton's real history all the years when I did not. She 
had kept the foolish little woman's secret as sacredly 
as if it had been confided to her honour, and only 
confessed what she was aware I must have dis- 
covered. This, too, was a characteristic, born of 
nobility of feeling, not of affection ; for she did not 
like May, and saw her in a light different from, and 
less favourable than, that in which I saw her. It 
might be a truer one — who knows ? For, if old age 
clears the vision in some matters, it obscures it in 
others. The wide cloak of charity with its warp of 
experience and its woof of knowledge, may confound 
beauty with ugliness; nobility with ignobility, and 
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thus end by reducing right and wrong to pretty 
much the same level. 

I was conscious of this kind of moral confusion 
in myself. Life and its lessons had taught me that, 
if the hypocrites are not so good, the sinners are 
not always so bad as they appear ; nor are the 
honestly respectable so absolutely spotless as we 
fondly imagine. We have all our blains and blem- 
ishes, our scars and hidden sores ; and, is it not 
more the question of bad luck, and who is found 
out, than of merit and nothing to discover? Are 
there so very many men and women who, if tapped 
on the shoulder, would not at once say to them- 
selves : " Is it for this, or for that " ? 

All this kind of reasoning made me charitable to 
lapses which carried with them sincerity and true 
passion ; but Alice Laing had not got to this pass 
as yet. Her moral fibre was not weakened by 
age, her moral standard was not lowered by that 
philosophy which is only another word for indiffer- 
ence ; and, as May Listerton strained the one and 
did not come up to the other, she did not love her, 
and she did not forgive her. 

The sordid story, which I had not known till now, 
revolted her. She would rather the pretty little 
woman had done anything but the thing she did. 
Let the lovers marry imprudently ; let them wait ; 
let them separate and trust to the chances of time 
and the steadfastness of love ; let them face the 
worst in union or renunciation, in poverty or heart- 
break, rather than that May should first marry her 
good, trucj unsuspecting millionaire, and then receive, 
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as a ".friend," Gabriel Mostyn home from India. 
Her displeasure, howeVer, had not come to the " cut- 
ting " point, and at this moment, in the walk to-day, 
she was on one side of me and May Listerton on 
the other, a little mob of curious gapers behind us. 

Nothing was more antipathetic to me than this 
kind of public show, and I had just said to Alice, 
" I am going to leave you by the .first entrance," 
when I saw walking towards us two men — ^^one 
young, alert, upright, vigorous ; the other bowed and 
bent, feebly shuffling along on the arm of a stalwart 
man-servant, unable to lift his feet from the ground 
or to raise himself upright. 

It was young Gabriel Mostyn and his grandfather — 
my old lover, the ideal of my dreams, the adored of 
my youth, the wept and regretted of all my life. 
And here he wa6 once more before me, old, worn- 
out, destroyed, no better than the sapless trunk of 
what had once been a stately forest tree, and the 
younger man so like what he had been ! 

Young Gabriel stopped as we came up and laid 
his hand on the old man's arm. The rapid glance 
that had passed between him and May Listerton 
told me that the whole thing had been planned 
beforehand, and that it was no chance meeting, as 
it seemed to be. 

" Grandfather, here is your old friend, Mrs. Des- 
anges," he said in a loud voice, shouting as some 
men do when they speak to the deaf. 

A malicious little smile was about his mouth as 
he spoke, and May's flushed face smiled too. 

The old man looked up in a dazed kind of way. 
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" I don't understand/' he said helplessly. 

I went up to him and held out my hand. 

" Don't you remember me ? " I said. " Theodora 
Denton. Don't you know me, Gabriel ? " 

I spoke with perfect calmness, so far as voice and 
manner went, but what I suffered at this moment 
I cannot properly express. The strongest words, 
reading like exaggerated fustian, would yet fall short 
of the truth. It was as if hell had opened before 
me and I had gone down into its deepest depths. 
Death — physical death — what is that compared with 
such a death as I now knew, the death of my 
lifelong love, my most cherished illusions? This 
my old lover! this the man whose dear image I 
had ever kept in the most sacred shrine of my heart ! 
this the Gabriel for whom I had wept those bitter 
tears by night and mourned with such persistent 
vitality of sorrow through the day! this the reality 
and the end of the beautiful romance of my life ! 

It was worse than bodily torture to stand there 
and see the bleared old eyes dimly blinking up 
into my face without the light of love or of 
knowledge within them. 

But, as I say, I held my voice and manner in 
absolute check. Too many curious eyes were on 
me to suffer me to lose myself, and pride came in 
to help me bear this awful ordeal of death. 

"Do you not remember me?" I said again. 
"Theodora Denton." 

The old man looked at me again ; then the dim 
eyes brightened, the flaccid lips smiled with meaning, 
the face lighted up with 'understanding, intellect, 
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expression ; and the terrible eflfects of old age 
seemed to fall as so much husk from his whole 
being. Altered though he necessarily was, in that 
restoration to his former self I saw the man I had 
loved. It was the picture in a dark room shown 
by one brief flash of lightning. 

" Theodora Denton ! Thank God ! Yes, it is 
Theodora Denton," he said, in a voice that for a 
moment lost the thin quaver of his ninety odd years. 
" My own sweet Theo, my own once more ! " he 
repeated. 

I was conscious of a smile running round the 
little group of those who heard and understood ; 
but I knew, too, there must have been tears in the 
eyes of Alice Laing. The most painful part of 
the whole thing was its publicity, as she so well 
understood ! Had I met this death — this ghost of 
old times alone, with no curious eyes to note, no 
mocking lips to jeer — I could have borne it with 
more real stoicism than now, when my self-command 
was merely superficial and the inner heart of me 
was suffering the torments of eternal fire. 

" Come and sit down by me," he then said, holding 
my hand and sinking into a seat. ''It is pleasant 
to see you again, Theo, and how well you are 
looking I " he continued, peering into my face. 
** Not a day older !— on my soul not a day older ! 
Yet it is long since we have met, Theo I How many 
years now? over sixty, isn't it?" 

" About," I answered. 

** And you not a day older ! As pretty as ever ! 
And what a pretty girl you were, and how all the 
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men admired you ! But you were a good girl, too, 
God bless you ! and did not flirt — at least, not in 
those days. God knows what you did after I lost 
sight of you ! Very likely not a hang better than 
the rest ! " 

" I don't think I ever flirted," I said ; because I 
had to say something, and this was no more stupid 
than anything else could have been. 

"But you married," said the old man with a 
certain dash of anger, almost of ferocity, in his 
tone. 

" Yes, ten years after you did," I said. 

" You should never have married at all," said my 
old lover angrily. " What I did was one thing, what 
you should have done was another." 

" That is not after the rule of the present day, 
grandfather," said young Mostyn. "At the present 
day women have all the rights, and we poor beggars 
must be content with the leavings ! " 

" Hey ? I don't understand you ! " said the old 
man peevishly. " I never do understand you, Gabriel. 
You talk too fast and too much ! " 

As he said this a low carriage drove up. In it was 
an old, old woman, muffled up in shawls and lying 
back on cushions almost like an infant. It was 
Mrs. Mostyn, my old lover's wife — the woman who 
had stood between me and happiness — who had 
darkened the sunlight of my life. 

Gabriel got up, and, helped by his man-servant, 
tottered to the carriage which had come for him. 

" My dear," he said, " here is Theodora Denton ; 
don't you remember her ? and egad ! looking as 
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young as she ever did ! as young as if she were her 
own granddaughter ! " 

I went up to the carriage and held out my hand, 
which Mrs. Mostyn took half-reluctantly. Old and 
enfeebled in mind and senses as she was, she under- 
stood who I was, for she had heard the story of my 
rejuvenescence. 

"How are you?" she said curtly; "and what do 
you do to yourself to look so young? It isn't natural, 
or decent." 

" I hope you are well, Mrs. Mostyn," I answered. 
Ignoring her words. 

" No, I'm not," she said crossly. " Cannot you see 
that I am not ? Come, Gabriel," to her husband ; 
" how long are you going to keep me here ? You can 
see Miss Denton another time. Get in, do ! " 

She spoke as one who had grown to rule by the 
force of temper rather than by the grace of love. 
And indeed so it had been. Knowing that her 
husband's truest love was not hers, she had soured 
on her own, and, through jealousy and disappoint- 
ment, had made herself miserable, and her marriage 
emphatically a failure. As he did not love her and 
had married her in a certain sense by compulsion, 
and as he was always more arbitrary than com- 
plaisant, there must have been a good deal of friction, 
had she even been sweeter than she was. But now 
the time of struggle had passed. The inevitable 
end had come, and the man who had once been so 
predominant, so arbitrary in his own sphere, was the 
submissive and half-frightened slave, of his decrepit 
old wife. 
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As I stood there strong, physically young, re- 
splendent, I forgave her all the past. It was a 
dream, a vision. For by this time the look of 
renewed intelligence .which had lighted up my old 
lover's face had died away into the mindlessness, 
the quasi-imbecility, of his now natural condition. 

He seemed scarcely to know me as he was half- 
lifted into the low-hung carriage, by the side of his 
wife, and was only anxious to obey her without 
further delay. 

"The old fellow is held well in hand," said his 
grandson, laughing, as the two drove off. "Grand- 
mother has got him well under by now, and makes 
him feel it too! But I fancy she has had a fight 
for it in her time. She has conquered, however, 
at last." 

He looked at me as he spoke, as if he expected me 
to answer. I did not. A wave of such fierce hatred 
passed over me that I literally did not dare to speak. 
I longed to curse this bold, flippant, insolent young 
fellow, who was so like and yet so unlike the dead 
love of the past ! I turned my back on him a little 
rudely and more abruptly than was seemly, but 
I was choking. I had come to the end of my 
power. 

" I am going, Alice," I said to my friend. " Don't 
come with me, please ! I want to be alone." 

I spoke in a low voice, strolling as if by accident 
towards the gate. A hansom was passing. 1 hailed 
it, and before the others could surround me or offer 
their unwelcome attentions I had got in and was 
driven off, carrying my death with me. 
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For it was death ; no more, no less. What had 
been was now no more — what had lived and flourished 
in the glory of a passionate love was now nothing 
but a pale and bloodless corpse. The Gabriel Mostyn 
I had known and loved was dead. Had he ever 
lived as I had seen him ? 

Like a sudden flash illumining the dark place — 
like a sudden word explaining the hidden problem, 
I saw and knew how purely conditional is all human 
life, with its passions and emotions, its hopes and 
fears, and joys and sorrows, its love, its despair, its 
overwhelming desires, its ruinous heartbreak. Age 
and sex — in these two conditions lies the solution 
of the whole mystery ; and though the identity of 
the individual remains, that which gave life its 
essential character has changed, and what was once 
so solid and so real has become a mere phantasm. 

By the gradual processes of development we be- 
come as different from our first selves as if we were 
Martians and not terrestrials at all. Only that thin 
thread of continuity we call our identity remains to 
bind the present with the past ; but in all essentials 
that present is absolutely foreign to and divorced 
from the past. Let any one who has grown old, 
with memory still tugging at the heartstrings, meet 
the long-parted beloved, now the wreck of the former 
self, as Gabriel Mostyn was, and then let this sense 
of continuity make itself felt in the midst of the 
tumult that must arise. It is like being in the 
Maelstrom, where harbour of refuge or solid bank 
of safety there is not ! 

This meeting with my old lover changed me in 
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some respects more than any lapse of time could 
have done. It finally killed in me something that 
could never live again, and seemed to remove me 
more and more from life as I had known it, as all 
those about me still knew it. Henceforth I was a 
spectator rather than a participant ; judging of life, 
humanity, myself, and the past, as of abstract things 
with which I had no more active sympathy. In its 
own way it was something like the self-abstraction 
of the Eastern saints and devotees, something after 
the pattern of the fabulous Mahatmas — those men 
in the wilds of Thibet who have conquered all the 
weaknesses of their human nature, and are now mere 
incarnate perceptions, mere embodied thoughts, free 
from passions, appetites, desires and emotions. 

There were, however, some ties still left between 
me and the emotional life. The strongest was my 
love for Alice Laing. She still had a real hold on 
me. She was not one only of a class, representing 
a type and an average as were all the rest — all the 
new acquaintances. Her I still loved and held close 
to my heart; but she was the last of those true 
heart-inmates of which I had had so many in my 
younger days. All the rest had become as trees 
walking, one like to another — A the same as all 
the other As, and one B but a reproduction of the 
large crowd of Bs. As to one too far off to see 
details, so for me humanity had massed itself into 
gross forms and outlines. 

No nobler woman lived on the face of the earth 
than Alice Laing ; and, if anything could have made 
me believe in the inspiration of human beings by 
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the divine powers unseen, it would have been the 
wonderful inner light that seemed to illuminate 
her. 

When I was with her I always felt as if some- 
thing beside herself looked through her eyes and 
spoke through her words. I used to think and 
ponder and wonder what it was, and try to make 
clear to myself the chemical, electric or geometrical 
affinity between us, which, as it were, increased the 
volume and intensified the force of my own being. 
Yet, whatever such a state of mind as hers meant, I, 
the materialist that I was, always fell back on the 
belief that it was only conditional like all the rest — 
self-generated, and due to the material causes which 
govern the whole of life, physical and mental. Even 
in the marvellous force given by intense religious 
faith the absolute is yet to seek. Is it part of the 
evolution of man? — a step beyond the evolution 
of the intellect which framed, here the Egyptian 
civilisation, and there the Jewish, here the Athenian 
mastery over art, and there the Roman predominance 
over men ? 

To Alice herself all these questions were as so 
many pitiful wanderings in the dark, while the door 
of the shining temple of truth stood open, inviting 
all straying steps to take rest and refuge there, by 
the pure flame of that holy altar. 

Sad to relate, the only robust thing about my 
dear friend was her faith, and the only solid thing 
was her religious regard for the poor and suffering. 
All the rest was wavering and uncertain ; her health, 
her hold on life, her very fortune — all were trembling 
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in the balance ; and from affluence she had to face 
the more than likelihood of absolute pennilessness. 
It was the old story of a dishonest trustee, whose 
bankruptcy, with no assets, made the repayment 
of his debts and misappropriated trust-funds an 
impossibility. 

Her courage and constancy never wavered during 
this long trial ; and her only lament was the curtail- 
ment of her charities, which must come if her fortune 
were destroyed. For all else she had no regard. 
Ease of living, social status, social ambition, all that 
was life was fading from her, and it did not need 
an expert to see that her days were numbered, and 
that her time here was drawing to an end. 

And after her time here — what ? 

During all this gentle but pronounced decay, I 
saw my dear friend for many hours everj' day. We 
talked much and earnestly together, she striving with 
her whole soul to inspire mine with the same glad 
faith and love which filled hers. For her no doubt 
was possible. She had heard the heavenly music 
and seen the dear face of the Lord. She knew, she 
said, what was to meet her on the other side of her 
Jordan, and fear was as dead as doubt. And, while 
all was dark and indeterminate with me, all was 
crystal-clear with her. Her very death, now at this 
moment of the wreck of her fortunes, was but one 
more act of grace and mercy to her mind. She 
would have just enough to carry her to the end and 
pay for her simple burial, for she believed in the 
financial calculations of Providence as in all the 
rest. 
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One thing she promised me : If she might, she 
would return to me in the semblance of her present 
self, so that I should know her, transformed and 
made into the likeness of the blessed, as she might 
be when homed with the angels in the New Jerusalem. 

This was a sacred promise, and I accepted it. For 
I thought that, if it were possible for the dead to 
return, even in a dream, so that it was really they 
and not an auto-genetic phantom of the brain, Alice 
Laing would come back to me whom she loved, to 
save me from the hardening process of unbelief, and 
the sin of relying on " objective " evidence and reason, 
rather than on inward conviction. 

So we parted, she dying in my arms, and I re- 
ceiving her last sigh. She died and I lived ; but 
though I waited for the fulfilment of her promise, 
I felt with her as I had felt with Gabriel Mostyn — 
she was gone ; gone for ever. It was death in each 
case alike ; and I did not believe in rehabilitation. 
But I waited — loyally and with an open mind — as 
open, that is, as the long habits of sceptical question- 
ing would permit. No sign was granted. In the 
evening and in the morning, in the noonday and 
at the dead of night, I waited and watched and 
longed and hoped ; but the dear eyes which I had 
kissed and death had closed never looked again 
into mine; no well-known form came like a cloud 
of light hovering near me. All was silence, all was 
darkness, and the veil was never withdrawn. 

After her death a great blank fell on my spirit, 
the blank which comes with absolute spiritual soli- 
tude. I was alone in heart, as I was alone in life. 
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All had died before me: Gabriel was dead in all 
the essentials of life, Esther and Sir James, my boy 
Bertie and Ellen, the friends of my youth and my 
maturity, as of my old age — all had died ; and the 
well-spring of love had dried up in me. I could 
make no new friends to replace the old ; and I had 
the most curious sense of individual insignificance 
as a further barrier to individual selection. Men 
and women had become spiritually and relatively 
dwarfed in my mind, dwarfed as well as undifferen- 
tiated, and so like the puppets of a raree-show! 
Still, some things were left to me. Politics, art, 
and science were as the Meccas to which my spirit 
turned ; and while these were, life was worth living 
even for me, this modern version of the terrible 
Struldbrug, 

Thus I lived on and the beauty and vitality which 
had been reborn in me neither faded nor waned. 
Ten years after my first rejuvenescence I did not 
look a day older. Only people used to say to 
me that my face had so entirely lost all traces of 
passion, of passing emotion, and had become so 
inimitably sad, as to make the more impressionable 
weep when they saw it. 

If it were so, it was but the fitting sign of what 
I felt, for perhaps the saddest heart between earth 
and sky was that of Theodora Desanges, who 
seemed to have been chosen by God as the re- 
cipient of a gift so precious as to be well-nigh 
divine. 

For who would not greedily|grasp at the renewal 
of health, strength, youth, and beauty, could this 
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glorious resurrection be attained ? And yet what had 
it brought but sorrow worse than death ? Compare 
my life with Alice Laing's deathbed, and which was 
the more enviable — I who hoped nothing, believed 
nothing, loved nothing, and appraised all, and she 
who died, saying with a smile before she sank into 
her last sleep : " Dear Lord, I come " ? 

Perhaps the dreariest part of my present life was 
my constant intercourse with Gabriel Mostyn. In 
some dim way his failing brain had grasped the fact 
that I was something pleasant to him, and he wanted 
me continually to be with him. I was not Theodora 
Denton to him nor Mrs. Desanges, nor any one he 
knew or had known. I was merely the "comfort," 
as is the toy or length of flannel to a child — 
something that was a kind of charm for rest and 
quiet 

Painful as it had been in the beginning, and 
mournful as it still was, the oftener I went the 
stronger grew my doubt of the past and the 
stronger my conviction that this love too, so 
deep and passionate as it had been, was all a 
delusion. It had been the result of material con- 
ditions, which, now destroyed, left it with no 
more substance than the smoke of a dying fire: 
all relative, and of the absolute here again not a 
trace ! 

These thoughts were the more persistent as I 
saw how things were drifting with young Gabriel and 
May Listerton. And I wais sorry. And yet, was 
the morality they were evidently about to violate 
of more solid texture than their love — or mine? 
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Was there indeed anything solid in the world at 
all? Faith, love, morality, God, the soul — is it all 
other than a self-made formula, a self-evolved phan- 
tasm ? Useful — ^yes ; but real ? Who knows ? Who 
can tell ? And Alice Laing had not come back to 
say. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE Listerton-Mostyn affair followed the usual 
course. The facilis descensus was only too easy 
and too certain ! 

Love and passion, love and weakness, love and 
loathing made the fatal net wherein honour and 
morality were swept out of life's great current The 
inevitable intrigue began, and the inevitable sus- 
picions followed hard on its course, as a shadow 
follows the substance. The watching world saw 
much and divined more ; and only the husband of 
the pretty and unfaithful wife was ignorant of what 
soon grew to be the common property of all else. 

But that too had to pass, and his cataract had to 
be couched like that of any other. The restraints 
of an intrigue irked both young Mostyn and May. 
I will throw in too the self-shame which Delongs to 
unworthy deception. Between the two the ultimate 
was decided on. They met at Charing Cross in time 
for the eleven o'clock train ; and the page was turned 
down on the ended chapter of married honour, and 
opened for the brief page of illicit rapture and 
temporary intoxication. 

This elopement naturally caused a great deal of 
talk ; and every one professed to be profoundly 
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shocked. Women who manage to "sit tight" between 
those two slippery stools of husband and lover, were 
scandalised at the thoroughness with which these 
foolish fugitives jplayed their sorry little drama. It 
was like blacking oneself all over for the part of 
Othello — which was a waste of material, and 
unnecessary. 

" Human nature is but a poor weak kind of thing 
at the best," they said, with generous condescension 
to the undeniable force of facts ; " but though we 
know this, and must make allowances and all that, 
still there are bounds, don't you see? and society 
must be thought of. It has its rights just the same 
as personal desires, and that elemental passion we 
call love. And if we are so unfortunate, we married 
women, as to love some one who is not our husband 
— well, we need not be such reckless idiots as to tell 
the world by our actions what is no concern of any 
one but ourselves. Society has to be considered. 
This is the sum total of all life, and it is a very 
much more wholesome attitude of mind than the 
selfishness which sacrifices the good of keeping up 
appearances to the poor little starveling virtue of 
sincerity. In a case of this kind sincerity is an 
additional vice." 

I give the net result of the reasonings I heard 
on this side of the question. They all meant the 
paramount importance of maintaining appearances 
for the sake of social morality ; morality, for the 
sake of society, being placed far beyond and above 
pure ethics or the personal virtues of truth and 
candour. It brought prominently before me the 

II 
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question : Is morality the natural result of evolution, 
unconsciously based on the convenience of society, 
or is there beyond ourselves an original archetypal 
principle to which we are unconsciously tending, or 
which has, in truth, revealed itself to us in the various 
systems of religion by which this social morality has 
been strengthened and sanctified ? If the former, 
is this not saying that man is his own God? that 
the idea of the perfect man, the idea of the perfect 
morality, is his own creation as much as the steam- 
engine and the spinning-loom ? Who knows ? Who 
can tell? True it is that, when once the mind can 
detach itself from personalities, and judge of life and 
man from the remoter standpoint of general principles 
— when once is felt that aloofness from things present 
and actual which belongs to the old, whose passions, 
emotions, and individualism, so strong in youth, have 
died down while leaving their intellect clear and 
their memory unimpaired — when once this point has 
been reached, the whole pageant of life changes. A 
different meaning is given to things which hitherto 
have been accepted as of course and of every day. 
And, above all, the basis of morality — not the necessity 
for conformity, but the philosophic ground-work — 
becomes altogether different from what it was in the 
days of fervent faith and uncritical acceptance. 

On all sides we find other reasons than those 
assigned by the makers of their respective deca- 
logues. And on all sides we find man-made morality 
different from natural law. Yet, were this man-made 
social morality of ours divinely inspired, surely it 
would seem that in nature would have been set the 
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primitive example. But the first thing the awakened 
intellect of man does is to frame laws directly opposed 
to the dictates of nature. 

By which we come round to the starting-point 
of this digression : Is man his own revealer, his 
own God ; or is there an archetype to which we 
are striving to attain? And, above all, which is 
the best morality — that which conceals for the sake 
of society, or that which declares for the sake of 
the individual sense of truth ? 

I had more occasions than one to debate this 
question on the field of practical action; for the 
Listerton affair turned, as these matters so often do 
turn, when the attraction has been personal passion 
rather than love of any nobler kind. The two young 
people **took the rue," as the North-country people 
say, and parted after having destroyed — she, her 
reputation ; he, his prospects ; both, the poor hus- 
band's peace of mind ; and, for all, their most 
cherished illusions. It was a bungle and a blunder 
from the beginning, and more than anything I knew 
evidenced the value of a clear will and a resolute 
purpose. Constancy in evil is surely better than 
this vacillating zigzag kind of thing, stepping over 
into sinfulness to-day, and sick to death of the sin 
to-morrow, never looking before leaping, and never 
considering its consequences. 

I daresay I was horribly in the wrong, but I 
confess it : I despised both May and young Gabriel 
more for their separation from each other than for 
their guilty union. 

In this pitiful confusion of feeling and contradic- 
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tion of action, Mr. Listerton shone as a pillar of 
light seen in the darkness of the night He knew 
his own mind; and what he thought right, that he 
determined on ; and what he determined on, that 
he did. Of one thing he was very sure — ^he would 
not divorce his wife. Erring as she might be, he 
would not destroy her. He was an old man now, 
he said, and did not want to marry again ; nor would 
he punish his young wife more than she was punished 
by her own act and deed. What good there might 
be in allowing her to keep his name, and to have 
such provision as would enable her to live as his 
wife should — to this she was welcome. He would 
take no other revenge than these coals of fire ! 

And now that her Dead Sea apple had been eaten 
and had filled her mouth with its bitter ashes, he was 
glad to be able to mitigate her pain ; if, indeed, he 
or any one could ! For her deepest pain, he said, 
must lie within, and he would not add to this ,by 
the further sorrow of public repudiation. And he 
would take her back as the ostensible mistress of 
his house and his nominal wife. By this, he said, 
he would save her from the neglect of some, and 
would take his share in that of others. It was the 
kind of protection which his age and experience 
owed to her youth and its heedlessness. He gave 
her lapse no harsher name. The fault of things lay 
with him. He ought to have probed deeper and 
enquired more closely in the beginning, when he 
might have learnt better how things were. 

Yet he thought she might have come to love him 
somewhat Young women have loved old men 
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before now, old men who were good to them. So 
perhaps might she, had her heart been really virgin. 
It was his fault, not hers, all his ; and his duty was 
to make amends and bear his share of the trouble 
that had come upon them. 

There was no senile doting in all this, no aban- 
donment of self-respect for a miserable sentiment, 
no P^re Goriot-like loathsomeness of devotion. It 
was the honest sacrifice of an unselfish man, con- 
scientiously convinced of his duty. 

He asked me to do what I could to rehabilitate 
his poor young wife ; and I promised that I would. 
The world moves so fast in these days that a pretty 
woman's escapade is soon left behind among the 
forgotten relics of "ancient history." We have in 
what is, and was, called smart society, but few 
Puritans after the pattern of those early days, when 
men demanded an unspotted record. Rather the 
reverse. Those who have made themselves notorious 
are sure to be " taken up " by some one. Either 
as social notorieties or religious converts they are 
certain of their recognition, where the possessors of 
only the humdrum virtues are left severely alone. 

Thus it came about that I was constituted dry- 
nurse to the more than sickly reputation of that 
foolish little May Listerton ; and I, who, when my 
hair was grey and " The crow's fell foot had set its 
sign beside that eye which dimly twinkled," had been 
a very dragon of propriety, was now, when young- 
looking enough to have a character of my own to 
lose, the social patroness of a runaway wife, who had 
quarrelled with her lover, as she had tired of her 
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husband, and before long would probably go off 
the line with some one else. 

Had my dear Bertie and EHen been still alive, 
and the friendship between our houses as close as 
it used to be, this pronounced patronage of May 
Listerton would have been impossible. I had had 
to keep my rooms clear of all doubtful characters 
and shaky reputations for their sakes, as formerly 
for Esther's, so that it had become a kind of social 
passport to be "received by Mrs. Desanges." But 
now I was so completely isolated, and so far removed 
from the circumstances of active life, as to make what 
I did a matter of no consequence to any one but 
myself I was bound to no one whose position 
might be hurt by my actions, and I believed myself 
to be beyond the reach of scandal. 

Wherefore it seemed to me right, and not ignoble, 
to join hands with that good little man Mr. Listerton, 
and do what I could to help in this much-needed 
salvage. 

I found the task both more difficult and more un- 
pleasant than I had anticipated. Slight in moral 
texture as May was, no experience went deep with 
her, and her mind was like a slate with ever fresh 
writing ever carelessly rubbed off. She had very 
little sense of either sin or shame. She got no 
farther with either than a vague kind of acknowledg- 
ment : " Well, I suppose it was naughty," smoothed 
down by the comfortable rider, "but every one 
does it." 

She had heard of that historic announcement, and 
now turned it to her own use for the further 
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deadening of that scarce vitalised thing she called 
her conscience. 

Her ideas of social policy, too, were inchoate. She 
thought brazening it out the best way of living it 
down, and affected a bravado that went far beyond 
her first attitude of ingenuous ignorance of any 
reason why she should feel embarrassed or disturbed. 
Always showy in her dress, she was now eccentrically 
startling, and wherever she went was the most con- 
spicuous person to be seen. Her colours were the 
crudest, her fashions the most extreme, and her eyts 
and attitudes, bold, defiant, provocative, were as a 
glove thrown in the face of the world. 

What with her history and appearance, and my 
own — though on such different lines — going into 
public with May Listerton meant to be mobbed by 
the curious, and virtually insulted by the audacious. 
For men are as crass as women are severe ; and, 
because a woman has gone over the borders with 
one, they make sure she is facile to all ; and, because 
another woman publicly associates herself with a 
derelict, in the hope of preventing further wreckage, 
they make just as sure that she is of the same kind, 
and that there is not a pin to choose between them, 
nor between them and the midnight promenaders 
of Regent Street. 

Their endeavours to establish familiar relations 
with me made it uphill work for the men, and fell 
flat enough on myself My fourscore years had 
a certain freezing, a certain Gorgonic power, which 
was more inherent than consciously exerted ; and, 
for all the youthful bloom of skin and brilliancy of 
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eye, and all the rest of the physical transformation, 
the illimitable sadness as well as statuesque stillness 
of my face was the most pronounced thing . about 
me. And this nameless, deep and unspeakable 
sadness does not lend itself to frivolity in any form. 
Wherefore, mobbed as we were when we first began 
to appear in public together, and pelted as she was 
with doubtful compliments paid her by the hardiest 
of the crew, I gradually established a certain clear 
space about us, which at last no one was bold 
enough to invade, save such as felt with me, that it 
were better to deliver the erring woman, if haply 
social countenance could deliver her from further 
wrong-doing, than to thrust her deeper into degrada- 
tion by the boycott of the respectable. 

I did what I could for May Listerton ; but I did 
no real good. As with the poor at the East End 
I had no " message *' beyond that of self-preservation, 
by which I meant adherence to the laws of morality 
as laid down by society. Others could back their 
exhortation by appeals to the Divine Law, which is 
the foundation of all human ordinances. I could 
not. And, sceptic as I was, I had no enthusiasm to 
give life to my admonitions — no deep-rooted con- 
victions of my own wherewith to inspire her. 

I could but give her my social countenance and 
support, and preach wisdom and reticence for the 
sake of policy rather than for the sake of abstract 
virtue. But this, which is enough for the aged and 
philosophic, is of no more avail with the young, the 
passionate, the impulsive, or the superficial, than 
would be a silken thread for a lion's chain. The 
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fear of something beyond society, and beyond this 
life, is absolutely necessary to keep order among the 
ignorant and undisciplined. Philosophy and common- 
sense and the " best policy " are mere broken strands 
with no coherence in them. Had May been con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism, she would have been 
safe. The Church would have been her Divine 
Mother to receive, forgive, and bless ; and her 
director would have kept her straight Or one of the 
extreme sects of Methodism would have " cleansed " 
her, with ever that heaven to hope for and that hell 
to fear. As things were, if ever again should come' 
the conflict between society and inclination, she 
would follow on the same lines and make shipwreck 
on the same rocks as before. 

Things had not been quite satisfactory between 
May and myself of late. I had bargained for 
absolute confidence, and a frank acknowledgment, 
if such a thing as temptation came in her way. I 
knew that she was safe from young Gabriel Mostyn. 
He had gone back to India, where a post had been 
found for him ; but I was keenly alive to the chances 
of a successor. Feather-headed and fond of excite- 
ment as she was, it was more than likely that she 
would break out again, from sheer weariness of 
quietness, from the mere lassitude of monotony. 
And I thought it due to myself and my position 
as her social backer that I should know what was 
going on. That second-sight which is given by 
experience convinced me that she was becoming 
entangled in some undesirable coil which she was 
doing her best to conceal from roe. 
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Something was adrift in her life. What could it 
be ? money ? Yet how could she be involved there ? 
Her allowance was generously ample, and her dress, 
extravagant as it was, was scarcely too costly for 
her purse, filled as I knew it to be by the watchful 
liberality of her husband. To be sure she might 
bet ; many women do ; and on a racecourse, or by 
a "book," the revenues of a kingdom may well be 
gambled away. 

Was it some clandestine love affair that had 
broken into her life ? I had no clue to guide me to 
the heart of the maze. I only knew by certain signs 
that are infallible to the experienced, as infallible as 
they are voiceless, that the fences of restraint had 
been broken down. 

Soon, however, the matter declared itself, and in 
a somewhat weird and uncanny manner. I was 
one day riding down to Richmond, speculating 
on many things, and wondering if man shall ever 
come into a more certain knowledge of the 
mysteries of life and death, and his own relations 
with the universe outside the earth, when I was 
suddenly aware of something, I did not know what, 
but of something that had an interest for me. Then 
there happened to me this curious thing, inexplicable 
and bewildering. 

Calling back my thoughts to my material sur- 
roundings, and looking sharply to the right, urged 
to do so by some occult influence, my eyes rested on 
a small prettily got-up little house, where was a small 
suburban garden with an arbour, and statue, and a 
mock grotto made of shells and bits of granite. 
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There, sitting in the arbour was May Listerton, her 
head on a young man's shoulder, and his arm round 
her waist. I do not know how I saw this. The 
foliage concealing the arbour from the road, was 
thick ; but perceptions penetrate more than foliage, 
and, though it seemed impossible that I could have 
seen these two with my bodily eyes, my knowledge 
of the fact was undoubted, and I now knew her 
secret. 

Instinctively I reined up my horse and stood there, 
feeling as though I could compel her with my will 
and silently force her to parade herself Whether or 
not it was in obedience to this inward call, it is a fact 
that she and her companion came out of the arbour 
and, hand-in-hand, in full view of the road, went into 
the house. 

Then I saw who that companion was — an artist 
whom we both knew, married, and with three children 
to keep him in the narrow bonds of home and work 
— a man full of those superior and supernal principles 
which laugh at the ordinary restraints of morality, 
and find the highest ethics to reside in the New 
Hedonism and " apolausticism." 

They did not see me, and I rode on as if 
I had seen nothing, sure that the groom behind 
me knew no more of that sudden little drama 
than his own horse or mine. It was not part 
of my plan or wish to have her disgraced in the 
eyes of the world. I thought her own nature her 
severest punishment, and that terrible force of inborn 
tendency ! 

I ought to have been shocked, revolted, disgusted, 
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indignant I ought to have vowed I would cast off 
this treacherous little snake as one casts off any- 
thing else venomous and untrustworthy. And once 
I should have felt like this. Once I would have 
wiped out of the book of social life the very name 
of such a one as May Listerton — false as she was 
all through — to her lover, her husband, her lover 
again, and again her husband. But now I felt only 
a passing sentiment of pity, which had no claim to 
be called profound. It was not so keen as what I 
had felt, while young, when I saw a moth rush into 
the candle. And it was the same kind of feeling, 
the same recognition of the inevitable fate because 
of the irresistible circumstances. They were made 
like that, both moth and woman, and doomed to 
the same end. To the moth the candle was the 
all-alluring beacon of death. To a woman like May 
Listerton, too slight to be sincere, too egoistical to 
be grateful, too self-indulgent to be loyal, pleasure 
in the form of facile love was the prepotent sorcerer 
who led her to destruction. Once embarked on that 
treacherous sea she was bound to go on; and her 
present entanglement would not be her last. She 
was doomed — doomed by her own nature, and there 
was no help for her, that I could see, look where 
I would. 

I spoke to her as of course, but quietly enough, 
for truly I had no mind to be harsh. I thought 
her mean and unwholesome — ^just as I think earwigs 
and moles and stoats unpleasant creatures to asso- 
ciate with. Their being unpleasant is not their 
voluntary act, not their fault, and not blameworthy. 
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Our finding them so is due to our imperfect sympathy 
rather than to their intrinsic demerit. Their mates 
and their young feel differently from ourselves ; for 
the most noisome beast, and the vilest human being 
that ever lived to cumber the earth and darken 
the sky are loved by something and by some one. 
So perhaps with what we call the sinful and vicious. 
We have not laid bare the least little rootlet of that 
great tree of life — that Yggdrasil — by which the 
whole earth is overshadowed, still less have we dis- 
covered the tap-root. Many things are mysteries 
to us as yet, and will be, till we evolve a few more 
convolutions and increase the volume of the grey 
matter in our brains ! 

Still, philosophise as I might, the whole situation 
was a disastrous one. Here, the generous and mag- 
nanimous husband once more betrayed ; there, the 
wife and children left and dishonoured — the end of 
the sorry drama sure to be tragic, which way soever 
it turned ; and I, like all the rest, impotent to avert 
the sorrow which had to come ! 

I often wondered whether the dear good man, 
who had already screened his feather-headed wife 
from the consequences of her first folly, discovered 
this latest transgression, and whether this was the 
real cause of that "overdose of chloral," which he 
had not been in the habit of taking for insomnia. 
If it were so, he carried the secret with him to the 
grave, like the loyal gentleman he was. 

And even I — daily becoming more an incarnate 
thought, without passions or emotions — even I felt 
a rush of satisfaction when I knew that Mr. Listerton 
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was dead, and a glow, not far removed from tears, 
when I believed that he had removed himself for 
her sake, and to give her the chance of safety 
through her freedom from legal restraint. 

The sequel of the story is soon told. The new 
Hedonists and anti-monopolists are nothing if not 
discursive and unstable. The very essence of these 
extra-legal entanglements is their temporary charac- 
ter ; and a man like this artist, to whom May had 
for a second time sacrificed the honour of her life, 
was not different from the rest of his tribe. In 
his search for the ideal — for the golden girl of his 
dreams — he was bound to recognise the imperfections 
of those with whom he foregathered midway. He 
soon came to the end of poor May's tether. The 
depth of passion which he said he expected to find 
as the exciting cause of her first mistake, and now 
of her second, was as the water of a duck-pond dried 
by the summer heat She was restless and dis- 
satisfied, fond of pleasure and admiration, pretty 
and vain and fascinating ; but she had no depth, 
no intensity, which failing served admirably for 
the reason why, when the artistic sense demanded 
that which was not to be had, the tie with May 
Listerton should be broken, and that with the wife 
strengthened anew, till the next phantom should 
cross his path. 

The death, however, of the good little man, who 
had taken care to leave her sufficiently well provided 
for to save her from poverty, but not so rich as to 
make her a bait for the unscrupulous — this death in 
some ways rehabilitated her. People a little forgot 
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her story in their sympathy with her loneliness. 
Besides, she looked supremely lovely in her widow's 
weeds, and she knew that she did, and enjoyed the 
admiration she excited. So, every one was satisfied ; 
and the dead did not complain ! 



CHAPTER XII 

ARISING politician and intellectually well- 
equipped, but undeniably weak and vacillating, 
Lord Keswick, the eldest son of the Duke of Cros- 
thwaite, was still in that unfinished state of mind 
which believes in the unworkable councils of per- 
fection, that state of mind which belongs to generous 
youth, to whom the rainbow of abstract morality 
is a thing to be grasped and made use of for the 
benefit of mankind. 

He believed in the perfectibility of human nature 
and the regeneration of society by Act of Parliament. 
He believed in the all-important influence of organi- 
sation, and in the possibility of carrying on the 
Government according to the elemental principles of 
truth and justice and all the Christian virtues. If, 
under this practical application of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the national prosperity as well as the 
political influence of Great Britain declined, well, 
that unflinching Fiat justitia must be obeyed, even 
if ruat ccelum be the result. The earth is the 
Lord's, not man's, and, if we have to suffer for our 
obedience to God's laws, our sacrifice is holy. As 
the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, 

so would this destruction of our empire, as the con- 

176 
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sequence of righteous dealing, be the pillar of fire to 
guide the people of the Lord aright. This, at least, 
was what he said in the fervour of his dialectics, 
when he was once set agoing. 

He believed (so he declared) in the predominance 
of good over evil in the unfettered human being ; 
and was inclined to blame the law ; not the person, 
when transgressors abounded, and transgressions were 
multiplied. He took the words, " Sin under the law," 
to mean sins created by the law, not that such and 
such actions, hurtful to the community, were sure to 
occur, and therefore were to be condemned by the 
law, translated from the region of natural and allow- 
able instincts into that of social offences and legal 
crimes, but that the law itself made these offences 
by the mere fact of prohibition, as it once made it a 
penal offence to be abroad after the curfew-bell had 
rung. He said he believed in the levelling-up of 
society by universal education, and a more even 
distribution of property. He had his own ideas as 
to the meaning of revelation ; and the destiny of 
humanity was to his mind to make the forecast of 
heaven here before the ripe fulfilment hereafter. He 
thoroughly believed in the conversion of the whole 
world to the English form of Christianity — the most 
ancient civilisations of the East together with the 
ape-like savages of the African swamps or the 
ferocious cannibals of the South Sea Islands. Hence 
he patronised every mischievous and unreal mis- 
sionary fad, from the Zenana Mission to those sent 
to the uncovenanted parts of China, and thought he 
was helping on the kingdom of God by his work. 

12 
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In short, he held with more or less sincerity and 
wholeheartedness those Utopian doctrines, which are 
so lovely when set down on paper in the abstracted 
quiet of a study — doctrines which elevate the soul 
and nourish the imagination, but which obscure that 
inestimable good we call common sense. Still, he 
had a good intellect behind these idealistic films, 
and he was too important to be let go astray. And 
I knew, of course, that, if he were ever to be of any 
good to the world, it would only be by throwing 
over all this moral lumber by which his reasoning 
faculties were water-logged. Things beautiful in 
theory and unworkable in practice had better be got 
rid of, if a man is to do good work in life. And so 
I felt with Lord Keswick. 

If I could be the political Egeria to this undecided 
Numal If I could inspire him with the practical 
wisdom that comes from experience, and so pare 
down into more portable dimensions the generous 
impedimenta with which he had suffered himself to 
be overweighted ! It was something to strive for ; 
and I welcomed the friendship that was springing up 
between us as the prelude to a day of real usefulness. 

I had no fear of Lord Keswick's mistranslating 
our friendship. Married to a beautiful young woman 
whom he devotedly loved, the father of two charming 
children, with a character to lose, a position to im- 
peril, and a reputation to make, I felt that he at least 
was safe. I knew that my intercourse with him 
would not be sullied by any erotic folly on his part ; 
and on mine of course the thing was impossible. 
My influence would be political, influence of that 
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undeclared kind which I have always thought the 
only proper kind for women, to whom I would deny 
the vote, the assumption of public functions and 
platform utterances, the intrusion into the masculine 
sphere of action all through. But that silent in- 
fluence which comes from personal knowledge and 
is unbidden and undeclared, this cannot be taken 
away from us any more than can be taken away 
the light of love from our eyes or the sweet of a 
mother's kiss. 

It belongs to us by the very grace and gift of 
sex and is part of the method of nature's working. 
It has always been a power in the world, and always 
will be, while men are men and women are women. 
And it has worked now for good and now for evil. 
And, because it has this potentiality of working for 
evil, it is the man's duty as a citizen to see that it 
is not too potent ; that it does not warp him from 
essential manliness of thought and action nor cause 
him to sacrifice imperial grandeur for the sake of 
sentimental idealism, public valiancy for the private 
joy of contented love. It is the power which has 
made men saints and heroes or reduced them to 
the state of swine in Circe's sty, which has filled 
them with the froth and vapour of untenable 
phantasies, or buckled on their armour and bade 
them die rather than be dishonoured. 

But we do not want more than this. We do not 
want the direct power of women. Like the man 
emerging from childhood, all developing societies 
work themselves clear of the matriarchal system 
which is so often the first expression of the tribal 
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instinct. The authority of women answers for the 
infancy of the individual as for the infancy of social 
organisation ; but the man's estate needs the man's 
supremacy. And in manhood the woman's control 
is coincident with either boundless immorality or 
enervating sentimentalism. 

I say all this to explain my own policy with regard 
to the influence I wanted to get over Lord Keswick. 
For the two things may seem contradictory. But 
I was not as other women. I had more experi- 
ence than any other, and, having outlived my sex, 
I thought and saw and felt as an abstract human 
being, undisturbed by special inclinations and able 
to judge from the impersonal standpoint of human 
reason. 

There were circumstances in Lord Keswick's life 
which made the counter influence of a woman like 
myself — a "level-headed" and unfaddy woman — 
of supreme importance. For unfortunately Lady 
Keswick, dear soul, was on the wrong side in almost 
every question of the day. And her husband loved 
her, and gave heed to her. 

She was an ardent disciple of the most advanced 
school, and held extreme doctrines on politics, 
morality, sociology. And she was a saint, whose 
very purity blinded her eyes and obscured her reason. 
She believed in impossible good, because she could 
not understand evil. A slightly built, fair-haired 
and fragile-looking woman, graceful and seraphic, 
she seemed the very antithesis of a New Woman, 
a Wild Woman, a Shrieker. She was rather of the 
stuff" of which a typical angel is made ; and the rdk 
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of a materialised spirit would not have been a difficult 
part for her to play. Absolutely without instincts 
she was neither passionately maternal nor tenderly 
conjugal ; but she did her duty to the last line. 
And the same end was reached by her pity for the 
helpless ignorance of her children in their infancy, 
and by the camaraderie of intellectual intimacy with 
her husband, as is attained by the more direct 
action of the natural instincts. 

Thought and sentiment stood her in stead of feeling 
or sensation. These she held to be lowering to the 
nature, remnants of savagery to be educated out of 
the higher members of the great human family. 
Passions and crude instincts were to her simply 
devilish and bestial ; and the doctrine of expediency 
was on all-fours with that of the necessity of evil. 

In all things she was an idealist, belonging to the 
school of those who maintain that the abstract right 
is the only thing to follow, while holding the teach- 
ings of common sense to be soulless and immoral. 
Her world was peopled by moral chimeras and 
spiritual will-o'-the-wisps, in which she believed as 
devoutly as in her own existence. She was an 
anti-vivisectionist, a vegetarian, a spiritualist, a trans- 
cendentalist in every fibre of her being, a sympneu- 
matist, a thought-reader, and a believer in ghosts, 
pre-existence, the flight of the soul from the body, 
and the Mahatmas. 

In politics she was a Little Englander before the 
fact. She upheld every nationality rather than her 
own, on the same principle as that which gives the 
seat of honour to a stranger, and puts You before 
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Me. In all necessary wars with the savage aborigines 
of those lands which, by the very laws of history 
and the necessities for national expansion, we are 
bound to annex, she pitied the natives shot down 
by our rifles, but she had not a word of commisera- 
tion for her own countrymen speared by poisoned 
assegais, clubbed, mutilated, or tomahawked. She 
thought of our murdered colonists as G^ronte said 
of his son, " Mais que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galire?** In her heart she took their fate as their 
righteous deserving, and the pity she extended to a 
Tierra del Fuegian she denied to an English settler 
or a British soldier. 

She was a Woman's Rights woman to her finger- 
tips, believing as she did that women represented 
virtue, spirit, insight, and heaven ; while men were 
passion, matter, expediency, and earth. She also 
contemned the marriage tie as a legal obligation, 
and held that constancy would be the rule as soon 
as the legal bond had ceased to exist So she 
thought in politics all through. With anarchy 
would come voluntary law, and with unfettered 
individualism purity of morals. 

By the very intensity of her pyscholatry — to coin 
a word which we ought to have and have not — she 
troubled her husband's robuster reason and led his 
steps astray. 

But, for all that she was such an unwise pioneer 
and fatal influence, she was a most lovable woman, 
and one could well forgive the unworkable quality 
of her doctrines for the sake of the moral beauty by 
which they were informed. Rubbish as it all was, 
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and mischievous at that, her wild and impracticable 
views were the outcome of that kind of purity which 
overlooks the claims as well as the strength of human 
nature as it is — that kind of purity which would 
legislate for flesh and blood men and women — men 
and women with some of the devil left in them and 
so much of the animal, as if they were sexless, 
passionless, seraphic and cherubic. 

As yet, however, these half-crazy doctrines were 
held in the reserve imposed on the higher classes 
when they drink at democratic and subversive 
springs. A few intimates among her natural asso- 
ciates knew something of her inner thoughts, but, 
beyond a hazy kind of belief that she was " queer," 
the world at large had not come nigh the truth. 

In her own mind she was feeling her way towards 
a public pronouncement, but first she was doing what 
she could to bring her husband into more complete 
accord with her views. So far as she had gone she 
shrank from such an open avowal as would have 
confessed disagreement ; but she never doubted that 
she would be successful in the end. For had she 
not God*s truth in her soul, and could any one 
so good and true and pure-hearted, as was her 
husband, fail to see the light when shown him ? 
fail to follow where it led? 

In all her arguments — if indeed those could be 
called arguments, which were really declarations — 
she ever took that lofty tone of moral superiority 
and spiritual enlightenment, of almost direct in- 
spiration, which so powerfully impresses those men, 
to whom belief in the semi-divine goodness of women 
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is part of their religion, as it was with Lord Keswick. 
She had no other motive but her love for what 
she believed to be God's holy truth. She was far 
too abstract and sincere to have any personal feeling 
in the matter ; and, even the love of power with 
which women have been credited ever since they 
were first dissected and criticised, even that did 
not influence her principles. She would have been 
less dangerous had she been less good. 

Personally she liked me, and personally I liked 
her. Who could help liking her? Who can resist 
that exquisite charm of womanly goodness and purity ? 
but up to now we had not fully sounded the spiritual 
depths on either side. I knew more clearly than 
she that our mental paths were divergent, but I did 
not know how entirely she was out of the straight 
line of intellectual sanity. What I have been saying 
now by way of analysis I learnt by degrees and after 
a certain intimacy had been established between us. 

In my own immediate world I had been known 
as the uncompromising opponent of the New Woman 
in all her hateful phases — also as the " materialistic " 
contemner of vague fads and impossible theories. 
This reactionary spirit, as some called it, had been 
accepted as what was but natural in a fossilised old 
woman, unable to clear herself from the encrusted 
growth of time. But, now that I had turned round 
and become young again, it was expected that I 
should be one with the rest, following on lines more 
in harmony with the Zeitgeist And that I should 
still hold by certain antiquated doctrines concerning 
woman's rightful place, and her assigned duties, was 
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something not to be expected nor understood. 
Especially did Lady Keswick find it hard to believe 
that I could be so unspiritual as I was, and so 
disinclined to believe in the solidity of cloud castles 
or the good to be found in following after snarks 
and sea-serpents. 

So far as we had gone, I was so much new 
ground to Lord and Lady Keswick, and they took 
me on the appearance of things, as a young woman — 
therefore plastic and easy to be convinced. As a 
clever woman, too ; therefore, one whose adhesion 
to their cause would be a gain. 

At this time we were passing through a grave 
political crisis. It was the day of fads when every 
crazy creed that can be made by the mind of man 
was well to the front and was pushing forward with 
ominous vigour Home Rule and Local Option ; 
Woman's Suffrage and the Payment of Members ; all 
manner of state-socialistic projects ; all manner of 
theoretical certainties by which men were to be made 
moral by Act of Parliament. The cry of " down " 
with everything we had most valued — the Throne, 
the House of Lords, the Church, these were some 
of the specifics for the creation of a new human 
nature and a brand new Constitution in which the 
restless, the insurgent, and the idealist believed. Our 
foreign policy, too, was of the pusillanimous and 
shaky kind, and the glory of the empire was trembling 
in the balance. The Unionists, Imperialists, and 
patriots were in a minority in the house — a minority, 
however, so nearly equal to the Government's majority 
as to make every vote of consequence. 
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Lord Keswick coquetted with all these subjects, 
but as yet he only coquetted. His mind was by 
no means made up. He was in the House now as 
an independent member, but he was drifting to the 
wrong side, and would probably stand for some 
extreme constituency in the next general election — 
which would be before long. The Government was 
gradually cutting its own throat, and daily losing 
on its narrow majority. And it was just this drifting 
and undetermined state of mind which made me 
so anxious to gain some kind of wholesome and 
counteracting influence over this young man of such 
great promise before it was too late. 

Love of my country had always been one of my 
strongest characteristics. I think I put into that 
the highest idealism and the deepest poetry I had 
in my heart. I understand all that men feel for the 
flag when they see it, for the name of England when 
they hear it, for the national hymn, and the stirring 
strains of " Rule Britannia," for the toast of " The 
Queen," upstanding, and the uncovered head in 
honour of the great symbol of our state. If dying 
could have advanced the honour of my country, I 
would have cheerfully died. If I could have had 
beheaded as traitors on Tower Hill those who would 
have despoiled, betrayed, or ruined England, I would 
have had it done. It was my last enthusiasm ; and 
the last hope I had with regard to any individual 
was that of saving Lord Keswick, and such of his 
intimates as were savable, from the welter of un- 
patriotic and unworkable fads into which so many 
men had now sunk. 
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The first time I dined with Lord and Lady 
Keswick it was in a comparatively informal kind of 
way. We made fourteen all told ; and at a round 
table this is not too many for general conversation, 
and the discreet handling of topics a little more solid 
than the ordinary froth of small-talk. 

I was struck with the odd assortment of guests. 
Among them were Count Nemovitch, the Russian 
exile and Nihilist ; Constantine, the radical M.P. and 
socialist leader ; two of the most notoriously advanced 
women, one of whom held to free love, and the other 
to the " painless extinction of man " by enforced 
and general celibacy, and both of whom despised 
maternity and vilified marriage ; a woman going out 
to nurse lepers where there were no lepers to nurse ; 
another bound for an uncovenanted district in China, 
where she intended to make converts and was bound 
to get her own government into trouble ; and a noted 
" seeress " to complete the feminine seven. The 
rest of the men were men of letters or politicians, 
but, save Count Nemovitch, Mr. Constantine, and 
Lord Keswick himself, of no great account mentally 
or socially. 

I do not think I ever heard more nonsense talked 
in the time than at this dinner. It was all pure 
rubbish that would neither wash nor wear, untrans- 
latable into sane and orderly action. We should have 
gone to war with Turkey single-handed — Russia 
and the rest of Europe anxious to see us pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire notwithstanding. We should 
retract, not extend, the limits of our empire, and 
prepare for the time when we should give up India 
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to the Indians, to which race or religion left con- 
veniently vague ; we should cut the colonies adrift, 
and urge Canada to join the United States and make 
one of the Stars and Stripes ; we should propitiate 
Germany and give her all she wanted in Africa ; 
knuckle under to America ; evacuate Egypt, give 
up Cyprus, Malta, and ; Gibraltar ; make a smooth 
pathway for Russia towards her long-desired entrance 
into the Mediterranean ; abolish the Unspeakable, 
and hand over Constantinople to the Muscovite Bear, 
whom first we were to render as tame as a pet pug 
by the compelling force of Nihilism. 

How all these things were to be done was also 
left conveniently vague ; methods not counting with 
theorists, nor results troubling the consciences of 
sentimentalists. 

I noticed that our host was less pronounced, less 
positive on all these matters than were his guests. 
He accepted the principles as abstract propositions, 
but he shied at the application, while his wife showed 
by the glow on her sweet face how holy she held 
these wild doctrines to be. 

Of course my opinion was asked with the rest ; 
and of course I gave it in a sense adverse to the 
rest. An Imperialist and a Unionist, I combated 
the whole policy of scuttle in favour of extension, and 
advocated an increased navy and an army made 
more suitable for emergencies — war being sure to 
break out sooner or later, and our national existence 
depending on our armed resources. 

They met my arguments with that senseless cry 
of Jingoism which is in hostile politics what that 
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blessed word Mesopotamia is to the unenlightened 
soul, satisfied by the meaningless repetition of a 
comfortable sound. And when they had said that 
I was a Jingo, they had disposed of the whole 
question, and nothing more was needed for their 
justification I 

But I could see that Lord Keswick was not so sure 
of his ground, and that my arguments, though neither 
new nor original, had a certain weight with him. 

After politics, the talk flowed on to social pro- 
blems, and specially on to the woman question. 
And here 'again I found myself in the midst of 
an unreal world — a world ruled by ideas grandly 
independent of the teachings of experience or the 
laws of physiology. 

The moral supremacy of women and their con- 
sequent right to leadership in all matters touching 
the morals of the community — their right to forbid 
what they did not like, and to bring down the 
allowances of men to the standard of their own 
desires — this was one side, taken by the seeress and 
the painless extinctor. Their right to lead lives 
identical in social circumstance and political action 
with those of men, and the assertion that the great 
differences between the sexes, in physical strength 
and endurance, had been made by man, not nature ; 
the denial of sex limitations and of sex differences 
of any value, this made the other side, the free 
lover and the painless extinctor uniting on certain 
points, if diverging on others : with dropping 
choruses from the men, approving now one and 
now the other. 
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And here again Lord Keswick stood neutral, 
though he was manifestly the prize for which these 
dreamers of impossibilities, and I, the advocate of 
common sense, were contending. It was plain that 
his reason and imagination were at cross-purposes 
through it all, and that when I talked his reason 
had the upper hand, and when they declaimed his 
imagination was aroused. 

This too was manifest to Lady Keswick ; and 
as a counter weight she said in her sweet, seraphic 
way : 

"Without idealism where should we be? No 
better than the beasts of the field! And this I 
know is your feeling too," turning to her husband. 
" It is by the ideal alone that man can live in beauty 
of soul, or purity of mind." 

" Idealism, if you like, given a new human nature," 
I said. "But, in practice, expediency is the better 
guide. Ideals strain the cord too tight When it 
snaps, the rebound is apt to be disastrous." 

" If this were so there would be no progress," said 
the free lover, tossing off her wine with an in- 
describable air of masculinity. 

As a contrast the seeress and the painless extinctor 
were vegetarians and teetotallers, which did not make 
them more purely feminine. 

"It is better to do thoroughly what we can do, 
than to strain after the unattainable," I said, in reply. 
"The moth and the star of poetry means in plain 
prose the moth and the candle, and worshipping 
the moon will not cleanse the dusty corners of the 
house." 
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" Those dusty corners are so terribly prosaic ! " 
said the seeress. 

" And the habit of bending down to look at them 
takes away the faculty of aspiration after the lights 
of heaven ! " broke in the Russian. 

" Nevertheless they must be swept," I said. 

" Scavengers are necessary ; so are hangmen. 
That does not make those offices lovely, nor inspire 
us with a wish to make our sons and daughters 
sweeps and executioners." 

The seeress said this, and on her followed hard 
the free lover. 

" There is ^apportionment, my dear lady, apportion- 
ment," she said, a little noisily. " This," holding up 
her glass, " is a case in point. The vine-dresser is 
a beast, so are the grape-gatherers, so are the wine- 
makers who tread out the juice, all are low, filthy 
human animals. We who drink the wine, profit 
by their labours. And that is idealism. We must 
have workers, unfortunately, as things are, and there 
must be the gap between the real and the ideal. 
It depends on ourselves on which side of the gap 
we stand." 

" In all things," said the Russian. " In politics 
as in ethics." 

" Well said," murmured Lady Keswick. 

" Oh, those vague generalisations are so hazy ! " 
I said. "They are good bait, but bad food." 

" Indeed, yes** said Lord Keswick. 

The Russian turned on him with a strange flash 
in his eyes, and a still more strange smile about 
his lips. 
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" Et tUy Brute ! " he said in a tone of reproach. 
" My lady, we must look after your husband ! " he 
continued ; " lest he should become a castaway, a 
renegade. I fear madame's influence is not to the 
good of the cause we have at heart, or to the holy 
maintenance of the truth ! " 

" Perhaps, count, you will allow that I may have 
my own opinions, without being influenced by any 
one," said Lord Keswick irritably. 

The astute Muscovite took the hint and said no 
more. He knew the attractive force of opposition, 
and how that with many natures to show what you 
desire them to do is to ensure that they will do the 
exact contrary. These few words were a revelation 
to me. They showed me that, in dealing with Lord 
Keswick, I must be careful not to make anything 
personal, careful to keep all on the neutral ground 
of principles, gud principles, with no application to 
himself as to what he should or should not do, or 
what he should or should not say. 

It was after this dinner that I resolved to rescue 
my lord from the fatal dominion of fads and faddists 
under which he was now sinking. It was a form of 
playing at Providence and utilising my powers which 
seemed to me both possible and worthy. It seemed 
such a disaster that a man with the fine intellectual 
abilities of Lord Keswick should be lost in these 
rapids of unworkable and wrong-headed notions. 
And, as Lady Keswick had the same feeling with re- 
spect to me as I had for her husband, and desired 
and designed, to bring me over to her camp, abundant 
opportunities were certain to offer themselves. 



It was a curious cross-cornered kind of thing, not 
quite a triangular duel ; for one of the three was 
passive, my lord receiving but not returning the 
double fire of his wife's exhortations and my argu- 
ments. So there we were, I bent on turning Lord 
Keswick into the right path, as I conceived it; 
Lady Keswick bent on turning me into the way of 
truth as she conceived it. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE liberal majority was daily diminishing, and 
the Government was like a rotten tree, which 
a vigorous thrust would bring to the ground. A 
few more of such Pyrrhic victories as the Government 
had had of late would destroy them, even as the 
peaii de chagrin shrank with every wish fulfilled, until 
it arrived at nothingness. 

Wherefore it behoved all honest patriots to do 
what they could, before the general election that was 
imminent, to check the inrushing flood that threatened 
to sweep away whatever of most sacred there was 
in the country. 

For though there is a something behind us — a 
destiny that seems to make our history as it will, 
using us as the blind agents while we think ourselves 
the active forces — we cannot until time has passed 
see what was inevitable and what might have been 
prevented, nor can we always see quite clearly even 
when time has passed ! Caesar's death was the 
turning point in the history of Rome and conse- 
quently of the world. But to this hour we do not 
know what would have been the subsequent develop- 
ments had he lived to embody his ideas and enforce 

his system. Fate — if indeed it be fate — like every- 
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thing else has to be fought with and struggled against 
while we believe it to be plastic and before we have 
learnt that, like Thor's old woman, it is irresistible. 

Nebulous and inchoate as was Lord Keswick's 
present state of mind, the influences by which he 
was surrounded were doubly perilous, as I have 
already said. For was he not of the very stuff to 
be led into excess by the virtues of his nature and 
the impracticability of his aspirations? I knew it 
all, for I myself had passed through these phases of 
belief in the impossible — of striving after the 
impracticable. In my own youth I had been a 
strenuous believer in the sublime law of abstract 
right as against the baser compromise of expediency. 
I had believed in the theory of indefinite progress — 
in the making of this earth "a little heaven here 
below " — in the possibility of human nature living in 
the rarefied atmosphere of those moral Himalayas 
to which we all look with longing ; and I had scouted 
as soul-destroying the grosser doctrine of necessity 
and the low-lying plains. That is, I had passed 
through the usual phases of idealism, enthusiasm, and 
belief, and had only gradually come out into the 
more matter-of-fact world of compromise — of bit 
by j^bit reform, of doing the best we can with our 
materials, and not attempting the flight of eagles 
or the mission of angels. 

We all lose ourselves for a time in these lovely 
gardens. We all set out on this search for the 
shining towers of Aidenn, and in our days of youth- 
ful sentiment, devoid of knowledge, and without 
experience, these gardens are our fitting dwelling** 
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places, this quest after the city of perfection is right 
and good. Unfortunately some of us never get 
beyond these early conditions, but remain in them 
from adolescence to maturity and on into old age. 
When this is so, and intellectual power is added 
to the sum, the generous idealist becomes the mis- 
chievous and misleading revolutionist, and the zealous 
philanthropist is the active firebrand who would 
ruin the country, had he as much power as he has 
conviction. 

It was a critical moment, and the turn that politics 
would take filled all men's minds. In view of the 
general election that we all knew must soon come 
— for, as I said, the Government was tottering to 
its fall — we all did what we could, each in his and 
her own sphere. For women worked as well as 
men, some in one way and some in another — some 
canvassing voters or their wives, others speaking on 
platforms, and others again, as I myself, confining 
their efforts to drawing-room discussions ; here on 
the side of the Conservatives, there on that of the 
Liberals. Perhaps these unseen influences were the 
strongest and the drawing-room advocate effected 
more than the platform orator. For though we 
are ruled by the multitude, the multitude are swayed 
by the few ; and the conversion of one man of brains, 
status, education, and wealth means the corresponding 
conversion of many. 

I saw a great deal of the Keswicks, for the friend- 
ship I had laid myself out to consolidate was but 
an echo of the sweet wife's own wish, as has been 
said. She held to the hope of converting me as 
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warmly as I held to that of influencing her husband. 
Each considered that the one to be moulded was 
too good to be lost. 

" You are too good, too sincere, to be a castaway," 
she said to me one day after she had been passing 
in a kind of procession before me her favourite 
gods, total abstinence, vegetarianism, anti-vivisection, 
woman's supremacy and right of rule, and the divine 
truth of spiritualism ; while I on my side had been 
combating her hierarchy and denying that her idols 
were living gods at all. "We niust reclaim you 
from error and bring you over to the true faith — 
and we shall," she said, holding out her hand. 

" Or shall I bring you over ? " I answered, smiling. 
*' Is there no chance of my inducing you and Lord 
Keswick to change your views on Imperial policy, 
say, and throw overboard some of the state socialism 
you have adopted?" 

I purposely traced my lines on the ground of 
pure politics only, leaving the region of ideal morals 
to take care of itself. 

" I am invulnerable," she said. " Your fiery darts 
will be quenched in the pure light of the truth even 
as those of ApoUyon when he fought against Christian 
in the Valley. And I am not afraid of your in- 
fluence with my husband," she went on to say in 
her lofty seraphic way. " He is too good to be 
misled even by you ; and he is too powerfully 
protected by the good spirits who have gathered 
round him. I give you leave to try your utmost. 
The powers of light cannot be overcome by those of 
darkne3S, To think otherwise would be blasphemy." 
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" But we all think our own views the true ones 
and all believe that we stand in the light," I said, 
and I felt as if my words were as clay clods matched 
against fragrant vapour. " It is the difficulty of 
knowing that makes the tragedy of life." 

" The spirit must overcome the flesh," was her 
somewhat irrelevant answer. " * God's in His Heaven, 
all's right with the world.'" 

" Yet we honestly strive, and as honestly disagree," 
I said. 

" Error against truth," she answered. 

"We can scarcely make that a positive axiom, 
while there are two opinions about unproved matters," 
I said. " One side must be wrong, but who knows 
which? Is it not according to our own minds 
only ? " 

"Too true, dear friend," was her answer, made 
with a certain calm conviction that was either 
admirable or irritating according to the mood of 
her interlocutor. " One side is wrong, and that 
is yours." 

I said no more just then. To argue with a 
person governed by sentiment and impervious to 
reason, is to fight with that fragrant vapour aforesaid. 
I let the conversation drop, retaining only the one 
solid fact, the leave to try my best to introduce 
some common sense statesmanship into the crowd 
of fads with which Lord Keswick's mind was 
filled. 

A five-line whip had been sent out, and the 
most important night of the session was at hand. 
Like animals before a storm, the public mind had 
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been agitated and disturbed for some time past ; 
and even those who knew nothing of the inner 
dealings of the Cabinet, nor yet understood the 
full gravity of the situation, felt the anxiety they 
could not formulate. 

I was amongst those who were most deeply in- 
terested — most completely aroused. The honour of 
the flag, the integrity of the empire, the supremacy 
of our navy, the steady extension of our territory 
and the steady expansion of our commerce were 
all points on which I could still feel enthusiastic — 
with that warm abhorrence of opposition which 
comes as the shadow of strong convictions. It was 
my last illusion — my last belief and hope. If the 
Liberals would ruin the country by their mad and 
reckless legislation the Conservatives would save it 
by their manly patriotism ; and the honour of the 
flag would be safe in their hands. 

I was therefore anxious that Lord Keswick should 
vote to-night against the Government, and still 
further diminish the majority which had become 
a farce as things were, and which to-night might 
be destroyed. I was anxious, too, that he should 
come oflf that fence of indecision where he had been 
sitting so long, and pronounce for Imperialism — for 
continuity against scuttle. 

It was a question of our foreign possessions and 
policy that was to be debated to-night, whether indeed 
we should hold on to or evacuate territory we had 
won with the best blood of our fellow-countrymen — 
lands we were bound in honour to hold against all 
comers — lands which now our un-English, unpatriotic 
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Govcrament were seeking to abandon. Truly the 
moment was grave and the question important. 

It was not Lady Keswick's *May," but I called 
none the less. I found them both at home, to- 
gether with that Nihilistic firebrand and apostle. 
Count Alexis Nemovitch — the leader of the foreign 
cohort of exiled socialists, anarchists, philanthro- 
pists, and free lovers, who would create order by 
abolishing law, and ensure morality by doing 
away with restraint. He was the untonsured 
director of Lady Keswick's pure white soul ; and 
through her the evil genius of her husband, and 
a stumbling-block in the way of his becoming a 
statesman and a politician. 

His main argument on the question which was 
to be debated to-night was the sanctity of aboriginal 
nationalities and the iniquity of foreign invasion 
and possession. To him it was better that the 
lowest savages should possess the land whereon 
they had been born, and murder one another com- 
fortably in their tribal raids and quarrels, than 
that civilised man should occupy it — bringing out 
its capabilities by improved methods of agriculture, 
developing its resources, and making it part and 
parcel of the grand federation of civilised kingdoms. 
He would accept nothing less than total with- 
drawal ; and, as the civilisation of these dark places 
can only be brought about by the sacrifice of the 
aborigines, he was dead against the gain in view of 
the loss. 

He made his appeal to the eternal law of equal 
justice for all — to the beautiful conception of the 
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universal brotherhood of man. He questioned 
the good of our civilisation in the face of a virtuous 
and unfettered nature. The noble savage loomed 
large in his rainbow-coloured pictures, and the 
cruelty, superstition, tyranny, ignorance, immorality 
and dirt under which he lived, made not even a 
shadow, still less a blot, on the brilliant fantasies 
he depicted. 

He was eloquent with that half-eastern wealth of 
imagery, that redundancy of words, which belong to 
the Russian enthusiast, whose passions are bound 
up with his intellectual perceptions and political 
principles ; and while doing the work of Satan he 
put on the mien and bearing of Christ. 

Such as he was he had full possession of the 
mind of this spiritualised woman, and he shook the 
reasoning faculties of the man, and made him waver 
between those two opposing forces — philanthropy 
and patriotism — the abstract and the expedient, an 
unworkable ideal and the far-seeing wisdom of 
practical statesmanship. 

Naturally the count and I had never been sym- 
pathetic. He considered me a Sadducee, head-and- 
heel, an unbeliever in the higher morality, and a 
contented dweller in Egyptian bondage for the sake 
of the flesh-pots. He feared me too as much as he 
hated me, and he dreaded my influence in this 
house. 

I looked on him as a dreamer, sincere and amiable 
enough in his own person, but as mischievous as the 
toad that squatted by Eve's ears ; as destructive 
as the serpent that glided among the fruit trees of 
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Eden. In common with that serpent it would have 
been better for the world had he and his kind never 
been born. Under the name of progress they 
brought only death to all established good; and, 
while offering the intellectual bribe, the spiritual 
bauble of a perfected human nature, they let loose 
the force of evil on the plea of virtue needing no 
restraint and flourishing best in pure freedom. 

As I entered the count was vehemently declaiming 
against the conservatism of society, and those fetter- 
ing traditions which made Russia one large throbbing 
serfdom and divided China between pedantic cruelty 
and mean-spirited submission, which made England 
the oppressor of all weaker nationalities and the 
greedy robber of undefended lands, which kept the 
democracy still in subjection to the seigneurial rigime 
of the aristocracy and stultified the decrees of the 
House of Commons by the rejection of the Lords. 

All this was in view of the debate that was to 
begin to-night and Lord Keswick's attitude in the 
House. 

At a glance I took in the whole situation. The 
seraphic face of Lady Keswick was as if transfigured 
by the eternal light of holiness; but her husband 
was disturbed, perplexed, and ill at ease. The count 
was as if on fire with passion. His meagre frame 
seemed to expand with the force, the volume of his 
words, and a fanciful imagination coujd have seen 
the flames of the spirit playing about him as he 
gesticulated wildly and shrieked rather than spoke. 

Into the midst of this little conclave I came as a 
draught of cold air into a heated room — the repre- 
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sentative of quiet common sense and materialistic 
patriotism against the advocates of the impossible, 
the unattainable, the destructive. And, of the three, 
Lord Keswick was the only one to whom I was 
sincerely welcome. Even Lady Keswick's desire 
for my conversion was less vivid than her sense of 
inharmonious interruption. But she was too sweet 
to let her impulses of antagonism overcome her 
gentler feelings ; and she made me sit down beside 
her with a gesture of adoption which was meant 
to put me at my ease and take from me all sense 
of strangeness. 

"We were talking of the debate there will be 
to-night on our continued occupation of Phra," she 
said, in her sweet, far-away manner. ** Count Alexis 
was giving us anecdotes of the infamies committed 
by our troops and traders on the unfortunate natives, 
and how we have made the whole country a very 
Aceldama — as indeed is too true of our rule every- 
where." 

"Is it so?" I said, with an emphasis I did not 
mean should be mistaken. 

" Undoubtedly," returned Lady Keswick, with that 
calm assurance which belongs to very good and pitiful 
people — people too good to suspect the lies under- 
neath the flimsy veil of vague evidence ; too pitiful 
to be critical when they hear of cruelties and 
enormities. 

" We English are not generally cruel," I returned. 

" Outside the restraining force of public opinion, 
always," was her emphatic reply. "The crimes of 
which we have been guilty in Phra, and elsewhere. 
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make one wonder that a righteous God suffers us 
to maintain our footing, suffers us to exist at all! 
No man's life and no woman's honour is safe from 
the horrible emissaries of. our so-called civilisation. 
Disease, drunkenness, violence, tyranny follow on 
our steps wherever We go. Oh, it is horrible! — 
awful ! " 

She shuddered and turned pale, and the tears 
came into her soft blue eyes. 

" I should want very strict evidence, thoroughly 
well attested, before I could be brought to believe 
these things against my own countrymen," I said 
quietly. " They are so easily said — and the proof ? 
If true, they could be proved in other ways than by 
bare assertion." 

I thought Lord Keswick looked relieved, as does 
a soldier when a reinforcement has arrived at a weak 
point during an important movement. 

"That is what I say," he put in hastily. "We 
want better evidence than mere loose report." 

"The evidence lies in human nature itself," said 
the count. " Given power and the sentiment of 
superiority, and by logical necessity you come to 
brutality and tyranny." 

** But we are never without our restraining laws," 
I said. 

" You do not carry the policeman and the bench 
of magistrates with you," flashed out the count 

" Public opinion is never absent from our men. 
Where there are settlers, there is the English code 
of honour and justice." 

I said this quietly enough, but my heart was 
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beginning to burn. Who was this exiled foreigner, 
this nihilist and anarchist, finding shelter and asylum 
in our land, that he should dare to vilify the men 
whose large liberality made life and safety for him ? 

He shook his head, and brandished his arms 
with vehemence. My advocacy was as the sin of 
Cain, the crime of Judas. 

" Checks good for nothing ; stays that answer no 
good purpose whatsoever," he shouted. 

When he was excited, he screamed and shouted, 
he did not talk. 

" Then, what do you propose ? " I asked. 

"About Phra?" 

« Yes.'' 

" Evacuation, bag and baggage ; scuttle now on 
the instant." 

" And leave the country to the barbarians we 
have somewhat checked? to the slave-raiders? the 
man-eaters? the tyranny of their prophets? the 
cruelties of the kings ? the thraldom of caste and 
taboo ? " 

"To the kindly influences of time, and self- 
evolved civilisation," he answered. " All good comes 
from within. That which is from without is as 
an excrescence superimposed. It is not integral, 
not homogeneous." 

"Is not that something very like a paradox?" 
said I. 

" Your rum, your missionaries, your Bibles — badly 
translated for the most part, and inadequate to stir 
thoughts with which they have no point of con- 
tact — ^your Manchester cottons full of fraudulent 
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dressing, your gunpowder and your Birmingham 
guns, all must be swept away into the limbo of the 
pernicious, and the country must be left to God 
and Nature." 

"And our obligations to our own settlers and 
traders?" I asked. "The men whom we have in- 
duced to embark their capital in trade and their 
lives as colonists in a strange land, amidst hostile 
tribes — are we to leave them to the natives, un- 
defended by our troops, our ships?" 

" To the sinner according to his sin," said the 
count loftily ; but Lord Keswick said hastily : 

" Mrs. Desanges is right, count. We have under- 
taken certain obligations to our own men and we 
must fulfil them. We could not leave them in the 
lurch, a mere handful as they would be in the midst 
of an overwhelming number of unregenerate savages." 

" Oh ! " cried his wife in real pain, " do you 
advocate the soul-destroying doctrine of expediency, 
Jamie? You of all men I should have thought 
incapable of this sin ! " 

She looked so lovely in her holy sorrow as she 
said this that I felt my hopes of her husband go 
out like a burnt-out lamp. It seemed impossible 
to me that, loving her as he did, he should be able 
to resist that kind of appeal which a beautiful wife, 
as holy as she is lovely, makes to the man she loves 
— the man who is not only in love with her, but 
who earnestly desires to do the right thing and 
know the right way. It seemed almost a sacrilege 
to do or say aught that should destroy this charm 
or weaken this supreme influence. 
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But the moment was too grave for sentiment, 
and the issues to the empire were too important 
to be governed by personal considerations of any 
kind. In the home life all this was exquisite— out 
in the public arena it was inadmissible. Wherefore 
I took up my parable and spake. 

What I said I know well enough; how I said 
it I do not know. It was as if force other than 
my own cleared my thoughts and shaped my words. 
I was no longer myself, I was a mere pipe through 
which flowed some strange influence that transformed 
me. I was not Theodora Desanges, but the incarna- 
tion of English honour, of imperial grandeur; and 
I felt as if my words had a real dynamic power — 
a material potency that conquered and impelled by 
their very substance. Less excited, I was to the 
full as fervid as the count ; and I gained over that 
mind for which we fought. We were as the Djinn 
and Djinnee of the Arabian Nights, and the war 
between us was emphatically d outrance. But I 
knew that I had the more practicable and the more 
manly view of things; that I represented reason, 
statesmanship, and patriotism, and that all the wild, 
vagarious principles of the count and his school were 
untenable and destructive. 

I will not give my arguments, nor the discussion 
that followed. But as we went downstairs. Lord 
Keswick accompanying me to my carriage, he said 
in that tone of conviction which can never be 
mistaken : 

"You have made a deep impression on me, Mrs. 
Desanges. I feel intensely the wonderful advantage 
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you have over us all by your wider experience 
and consequently better knowledge. You seem to 
know everything, and yet to be just one of ourselves, 
of our own age and generation. It is a unique 
experience." 

" I feel it so," I answered. " By my age I am 
lifted beyond the present generation ; by my strength 
and vigour of body I am one with it I understand 
youth, because I understand its illusions, its aspira- 
tions ; but I know their futility, and how we must 
come back to the ground-work of reason and 
experience, if we are to do any good to the race. 
Sentiment will not work. It is beautiful as the 
ornament of the mental life ; but expediency is 
the constructive power." 

" That makes all the difficulty between conscience 
and practical politics," said Lord Keswick, with a 
doubting accent. 

" So be it Nevertheless we cannot neglect the 
teachings of history, or the lessons of experience. 
What has been, will be again, and the elements 
of human nature do not change, though social 
conditions do." 

" That disposes of the law of progress," objected 
Lord Keswick. 

"Not in the bulk," I said. "Society is softer, 
less irregular, more law-abiding than it was, but 
the elements in man are just the same as they 
were ; and, given analogous circumstances, they will 
show themselves exactly as they did two thousand 
years ago. Political matricides have never been 
wanting in the world." 
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" I will think over what you have said," returned 
Lord Keswick ; and with this we parted. 

The debate in the House promised to last over 
many more nights than one ; and on this night 
the ground-work only was prepared. No division 
was taken ; the guillotine was not used ; and the 
list of those who had to speak was by no means 
exhausted. It was the great test-case of the session, 
and by it not only would the Government stand 
or fall, but the rule of our foreign policy would 
be decided. It was a time as exciting as it was 
important, and the very man in the street was stirred 
beyond his wont. 

The next morning Lord Keswick called on me 
to discuss the debate. He came soon after break- 
fast ; in itself a proof of the impression I had made 
and in a sense a confession of weakness. He felt 
the need of support and reinforcement. In this he 
proved himself less stalwart than I had hoped. For 
what I wished and was aiming at was not plasticity 
but conversion — not yielding to my influence but 
conviction because of my arguments. But I under- 
stood the strength of his wife's power over him. 
The woman who stirs the personal love and bends 
the conscience of a man must needs be prepotent. 
And yet — I had something in me that I could not 
define, which made me feel myself a match even 
for an adored wife, when it came to the conversion 
of a man's mind and thoughts. For, if I had the 
beauty which causes everything to come mended 
from a woman's tongue, I had also the truth. I 
knew what I was talking about, and I was a better 

14 
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judge of things as they were and must be than 
any faddist or zealot among them. 

Lord Keswick had not spoken last night, and 
as yet was uncommitted to the world ; and till the 
Rubicon should be passed I dreaded that permanent 
danger at home. What Coriolanus did for his mother, 
and Anthony for his mistress^ Lord Keswick might 
well do for his wife, who in her turn was impelled 
and influenced by men who were neither morally 
safe nor patriotic. 

We had a long talk on the debate, which we 
thrashed out speech by speech and reasoning by 
reasoning. I had been in the ladies' gallery, and 
had seen as well as heard the speakers. And seeing 
gives a clearer insight than is to be had by merely 
reading the reports in the newspapers. Thus I was 
able to meet him on his own ground, he having had 
only the one advantage over me of private talks 
with different members. For the most part the 
Imperialists had touched him most nearly ; but he 
made a few feeble efforts to stand by the scuttlers 
when he could do so with any show of reason. 

I met him on all points, and demolished his 
arguments by all the counter reasonings I could 
think of from history and sociology. I told him 
that patriotism was a man's first duty, and that 
obligations to our own were in every way superior 
to those owing to others. I ransacked my repertoire 
for make-weights wherewith to steady his mind and 
prevent further wavering. And bit by bit, inch by 
inch I won the day and securely occupied the ground. 
Bit by bit I destroyed his old temple and built 
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up the new, arid overthrew the wife's hitherto pre- 
dominant power. I did, as I believed, take! out the 
old heart and put a new one into its place. It 
was not my influence. It had nothing to do with 
magnetism, personality, psychic force, what not It 
was the implanting of sound principles which now 
took root and grew of themselves. So I believed, 
and was jubilant accordingly. For when the decisive . 
night came and the House divided he not only voted, 
but spoke, on the side of retention and Imperialism, 
and cast in his lot with the side which had so long 
coveted him and from which he had held aloof 
until now. 

The Government was defeated by a narrow majority, 
and the next day Ministers resigned. 



CHAPTER XIV 

A GENERAL election was at hand, and the 
country was stirred to its depths. The fight 
between the two great parties was expected to be 
close and severe ; and no man cared to risk his 
reputation for political perspicacity on a prophecy 
which had only hope for its basis. Conjecture, the 
nearest to prophecy that any man cared to go, ran 
wide and wild, and the strain and tension of the 
moment had no relief. Yet never in our history 
was a more important crisis, for it was just a question 
whether we were to go back on our steps, leaving 
that destructive path of national disintegration and 
national humiliation which the late Government had 
marked out for itself, or continue on the down-grade. 
This question was for the constituencies to decide ; 
and every seat was valuable. 

I threw myself into the contest with all the enthu- 
siasm of my long-past youth. It was a rejuvenescence 
of feeling that surprised myself. No one "worked 
harder," as the phrase is, than I. Not that I made 
speeches, appeared on platforms or even personally 
canvassed, but I established a kind of political pro- 
paganda — a kind of school in my salon whence I 

3X3 
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radiated influence — working on the workers, and 
through them on the voters. Old as I was and 
experienced in illusions and their discomfiture, I 
still believed in the importance of statesmanship as 
something independent of and superior to the historic 
law; and to put back the hand of the clock even 
for an hour or two seemed to me a gain. The fact 
that the clock would go on, with the hand put back 
or not, did not trouble me at this moment any more 
than if I had been a girl bent on a cause, and believ- 
ing in human effort and individual power. I was 
alight and alive, and hesitancy was burnt up like 
chaff in the fire of faith and hope. 

Naturally I did what I could to keep my hold 
on Lord Keswick. Committed though he was, I 
did not feel secure enough to be careless, but kept 
my hand on him as strictly as I could, till I saw 
him safely returned by a large majority on the 
Conservative side. 

As with him, so went the election all through. 
The country pronounced with no uncertain voice — 
no half-undecided whisper — but with a shout that 
echoed through all the world. The vote was for 
Imperialism and Conservatism and the scuttlers and 
Home Rulers were overwhelmed like Pharaoh's host ' 
of old. 

And now my victory was complete and assured — 
why do I say mine ? It was the victory of the right 
— the victory of true patriotism over dreams and fads 
and traitorous designs. I had been but one of the 
instruments through which the nobler spirit had 
wrought. 
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But I had fulfilled the dream which had swept 
over me when first my marvellous rejuvenescence 
had been perfected. I had been an artist working 
with a broader brush than the majority of men or 
women could wield. I knew that I had been a 
potent instrument for the prevention of mischief to 
the Empire, and for the preservation of what was 
noble and necessary. Granting that strange force 
we name Public Opinion, and giving it all the 
credit owing to it, still, it has to be voiced, to 
be embodied, to be explained, displayed, and 
strengthened; and without individual interpreters 
it would not act. Wherefore I was not unduly 
vain or egoistical if I held myself for something in 
the victory gained by the patriots over the enemies 
of the country. 

But as nothing exists without its shadow, and 
the softest velvet has its seamy side, my trouble 
naturally came from Lady Keswick. What had 
been gained by me and the Conservatives had been 
lost by her and the Socialists, the Anarchists, the 
Separatists to which she had affiliated herself. And, 
as both wife and zealot, she was not likely to sit 
still under the defeat I acquit her of all small 
jealousies. Her own personality did not enter into 
the question, and it was not as a slighted woman or 
as a disturbed wife that she began her war against 
me. It was as the guardian angel of her husband's 
soul that she buckled on her armour against the 
power of sin as embodied in me. Heart-broken at 
the moral obliquity and spiritual defection of the 
man she loved, and in whom she had placed a trust 
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higher than that of mere conjugal fidelity, she felt 
that life would be valueless unless she could reclaim 
that which she had lost. A momentary aberration 
of the senses might have been forgiven and forgotten. 
The deliberate degradation of the soul was deeper. 
The personal injury involved in the one would have 
appealed to her magnanimity, but the other was to 
her mind a sin against the light of truth, a sin 
against the Holy Spirit. 

And I, Theodora Desanges, I was the one 
who had thus dragged her husband's soul to 
hell, and given him over to the perdition of the 
pit 

She called on me the day after the election, and 
I was struck by the painful change in her face and 
manner. Always fragile she was now absolutely 
broken. She looked really transparent, and had 
visibly lost flesh, colour, and substance. Her pale 
face was razor-edged, while her large eyes, burning 
bright, looked larger than ever. Her expression was 
one of what might be called sublime despair. It 
was the despair of a grieved and bafHed angel, not 
sorrowing for self but for another, for that loved 
soul lost for all eternity. 

Not jealous in the vulgar sense, as I have said, 
she was profoundly hostile and as profoundly stirred, 
as she would have expressed it, on the moral and 
spiritual plane. To her I represented the forces of 
iniquity, and was as the Lamia who had seduced 
her husband's soul from God to the service of the 
Evil One. 

She told me this roundly enough ; and furthermore 
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told me firmly though gently that she considered 
me possessed by the devil — physically, materially 
possessed by Satan himself, who had wrought in me 
this miracle of rejuvenescence to lead men's souls 
to hell. She could give it no other name — frame 
no other explanation. She scouted the idea of its 
being a purely physiological matter — a more extreme 
form of a well-known phenomenon. She disbelieved 
the accounts given by the medical journals of the 
alleged second youth of some hale and hearty 
veterans of both sexes, of the third set of teeth, the 
new head of hair, the smoothened skin, the renovated 
powers. She found no analogy in Ninon de TEnclos 
or Madame R6camier. She did not accept the 
premise and therefore denied the conclusion ; but 
held with all the tenacity of pious superstition to 
the theory of demoniacal possession for the sake 
of the evil to be thereby wrought to the sons 
of men. 

What could I do? What could I say? As with 
the protestations of the poor Irish woman, whom 
her husband and family lately so foully murdered 
on the plea that she was not the Bridget, the wife, 
but a fairy woman laid there in her stead, it was 
of no use for me to assure her that I was myself 
and not a demoniacal mask ; that the changes in 
my physical condition had come about naturally and 
without aid or consciousness on my part ; and that 
my political opinions had long ago turned from the 
enthusiastic dreams of youth to the more sober 
convictions of old age. She would have none 
of it. 
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*' It is not you who speak," she said ; " it is the 
Father of Lies who has taken up his abode with 
you ; and the volume of his specious excuses never 
diminishes." 

"I have never been known as a liar, dear Lady 
Keswick," I said gravely. 

** And you are not now ; but the devil who speaks 
through you is," was her answer. 

"How can one be possessed and not know it?" 
I asked. 

" By their fruits ye shall know them," she replied. 
" Your fruits are infernal, and the more I acquit you 
yourself the more I feel sure of the presence of the 
Evil One working through you for the ruin of men's 
souls." 

" But after all, what is that but a version of the 
well-known story of Paul Louis Courier ? " I asked. 
" All the names which his opponent called him may 
be summed up, in your one concrete expression of 
* diabolical possession.' " 

I smiled as I spoke. I meant by this to show 
no malice. She took it to mean the indifference 
of a callous heart and perverted mind. 

"You smile!" she said, with a certain dash of 
horror in her face ; " and the souls you have 
destroyed weep!" 

She turned from me with a look and gesture that 
at one time would have made me fire up with in- 
dignation. From my youth and early girlhood I 
had been notorious for that kind of sudden swift 
resentment which belong to a highly vitalised and 
ardent nature. Now I accepted all that came to me, 
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with a patience which contained in itself the whole 
tragedy of old age. 

" Those who wtU find causes for blame must," I 
said. " I want you to judge me more fairly, as much 
for your own sake as for mine. It is so terrible to 
have to do with those whom one reprobates, perhaps 
misjudges ! " I added. '' When we can find a better 
interpretation, is it not the wiser way, and the more 
likely to be true ? " 

"Not in the case of patent spiritual evil," she 
answered. " Then all one can do is to repudiate and 
condemn, making no terms with sin — as I with you, 
Mrs. Desanges, as I with you!" 

She got up to go, refusing my proffered hand, 
and, as it were, shaking the dust from her feet, 
sincerely convinced as she was that I was the ac- 
credited emissary of Satan, destined to cause eternal 
woe to all who should give heed to me. 

This she said wherever she went, and not a few 
believed her. To the spiritualists or theosophists, 
or by what name soever they call themselves, I was 
this visible emissary of the Evil Spirits by which 
we are surrounded ; while the more purely orthodox 
Christians gave me the conventional hell as my 
birthplace, and the Father of Lies as my spiritual 
progenitor. For he it was who had given me this 
second life, this false show of rejuvenescence which 
added so much to my power. 

Things being thus I had to destroy either the 
domestic peace or the public usefulness of Lord 
Keswick. Should I respect his wife's ideas and leave 
him to drift back into that welter of fads and dis- 
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loyalty out of which I had drawn him, or should I 
still use my influence and keep him on the right side 
in politics, no matter what the cost to his home 
happiness? The importance of such a man was 
very great to the side he was on ; and for all our 
big majority we could not afford backsliders. It 
was the old contest between the individual and the 
community, the peace and serenity of a private home 
or the well-being of the empire, in so far as that 
could be touched by one man's action. And I 
decided for the latter. For, as I have already said, 
the importance of the individual had dwindled 
with me to almost vanishing point, while that 
of the community had increased in proportion. 
This, too, is an effect of that aloofness which 
comes with age, when results are everything, and 
means are no more considered than one considers 
the fate of the flies by which larks and nightingales 
are fed. 

For all his loyal love for his wife I quite well 
knew that Lord Keswick could not withstand my 
influence when I chose to exert it. Besides, relying 
as he did on my political judgment, he felt* not a 
little rudderless without me. All of which I under- 
stood and acted on. 

But his continued visits, when his wife had publicly 
cut and denounced me as worse than merely dan- 
gerous, made things somewhat difficult even for me. 
The permanent settlement of his political views, 
however, was worth even the grave scandal which 
soon gathered like a mildew round my name and 
his. No one believed in the purity of our relations 
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or the innocency of my motives. All gave me credit 
for feelings and designs of which I had not the very 
faintest trace. But the world never yet checked a 
scandal for the sake of truth ; and it did not now. 
The real secret, as well as extent, of my power was 
a sealed book to the crowd, who thought they had 
read the whole legend word by word and letter by 
letter when they had not understood one solitary 
line. It was thought to be a vulgar intrigue, when 
it was nothing but the influence of the stronger mind 
and wider knowledge over the weaker and the more 
restricted. 

By degrees I gained the most entire, the most 
unbounded influence over this young man, for whom 
fortune had prepared a place of power from his 
birth. He did not give a vote of any consequence 
without first consulting me. He generally began 
by combating my views, only to adopt them in their 
entirety before we parted ; and he thus gave me a 
power in parliament which no one knew or suspected. 

I turned him from all his fads, and neither wife 
nor friends could mar what I had moulded. He left 
off coquetting with Socialism and Woman's Suffrage ; 
indeed with all vapoury moralities. Psychic force 
in lieu of physical laws went the way of the rest 
Millennial possibilities of human perfection and social 
stability were flung into the limbo of dreams, pleasant 
to contemplate from a distance, ruinous to harbour 
and act on. Human nature, as it ever has been 
and apparently ever will be, was accepted as the 
true basis of human speculation — human endeavour. 
And if I had never done any other good work I had 
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done this — I had rescued the future Duke of Cros- 
thwaite from the faddists and the visionaries and 
brought him into the ranks of practical and patriotic 
politicians. 

The price had to be paid. It was paid in his 
wife's broken heart, and my own besmirched reputa- 
tion. She faded away into a state to which was 
given a learned name, but which was simply the 
heart-break of a pious and loving woman, convinced 
that her husband had given himself up to the service 
of the Evil Spirit, and had lost his soul for ever 
and ever in consequence. 

In this idea. Count Alexis and his special cohort 
encouraged her by all the means in their power. 
They it was who had made her believe that I had 
supernatural powers; and on this credulous super- 
stition they now traded, till my very name grew to 
be a symbol of perdition, and the synonym of Satan. 
Between her and me poor Lord Keswick had a 
hard time of it — ^she drawing him by sentiment 
and affection, and I by patriotism and political 
principle. And the one was as cruel as the other, 
neither seeking her own supremacy, but fighting, 
the one for the immortal soul, the other for imperial 
honour. 

About this time, strange adventures befell me, 
and I was conscious of an unfriendly — more than 
that, of a would-be deadly following. Once a packet 
was sent me through the post, which exploded when 
my poor butler opened it, and killed him on the 
spot. A bomb on my window-sill shattered the 
window, but did no further damage. Twice my 
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horses were mysteriously frightened, and bolted down 
Grosvenor Place. A child was run over and killed ; 
an old woman was knocked down and hurt; a 
costermonger's barrow of flowers was upset, and 
the plants were scattered and destroyed ; but I 
received no scratch, nor were my nerves disturbed. 
At another time I was walking along the Bayswater 
road, when I was heavily struck on my shoulder. 
I turned round sharply, but saw no one near. 
Whoever it might be that tried to stab me seemed 
to have risen out of the earth, and sunk as he had 
risen. My cape and bodice were pierced, but my 
flesh was untouched. 

So with many other attempts. All of them failed, 
and I went on as strong in purpose and as active 
in endeavour as before. I held a charmed life, they 
said ; and this made an additional link in the chain 
of reasoning which connected me with the foul 
fiend. He protected his own and I was invulnerable. 
And when they had established this to their own 
satisfaction, their eflbrts ceased, and I was left 
alone. 

But the persecution began again in another form, 
as we shall see, and I knew that I was in for war 
to the knife, if that can be called war which consisted 
of bloodless propaganda on the one side and futile 
attempts — would they be always futile? — at assassina- 
tion on the other. It seemed an unequal kind of 
duel ; and yet I felt and knew that I was the 
stronger, and should eventually prevail and over- 
come. 

Of course Lady Keswick knew nothing of this 
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secret warfare, these attempts at assassination, of 
which Count Alexis was the " head-centre " and arch 
designer. For all her own firm belief in my diabolical 
possession and mischievous influence, I doubt if she 
would have countenanced assassination. She might ; 
who knows ? " Killing is no murder " when you 
have to kill the devil — if you can. And as, in her 
mind, the devil had taken my form, it would not 
be a real human being they would kill, but only a 
mask, a husk, a kind of inverted white cat, from 
whose slaughtered body would be evolved, not a 
lovely princess released from imprisonment, but an 
incorporate fiend sent back from earth to his own 
place in Tophet. 

" It is one of the signs of the times," I heard her 
say to Lady Jane, to one of whose At Homes she 
had dragged herself — poor, sweet, suffering saint — for 
the express purpose of meeting me, publicly cutting 
me, and publicly denouncing me. "She is an 
emissary of the devil — his instrument and creature. 
How else can you explain her extraordinary reju- 
venescence ? " 

"It is marvellous," Lady Jane answered; "but 
though uncommon I cannot think it is supernatural. 
It is abnormal, that is all." 

" It is from hell," said Lady Keswick, with a 
shudder. 

I was talking to the Prime Minister at the moment, 
but in these days of renewed youth I seemed to 
have half a dozen lobes to my brain and a few extra 
senses, so that I could see and hear and understand 
many things at once. 
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" Look at her," continued Lady Keswick. " Will 
you tell me that that woman is past eighty, and 
looks as she does without supernatural aid? It is 
impossible! It is flying in the face of Providence 
to doubt it ! " 

" Poor Mrs. Desanges ! " said Lady Jane, with a 
friendly accent. 

"Why not poor Satan? poor Beelzebub? poor 
Lucifer?" said Lady Keswick sadly. 

The sadness was not for me, but for the spiritual 
blindness of the world at large, just then represented 
by Lady Jane, which did not see what was so evident 
to her. 

" You see I have known her for such a long time 
and we have always been good friends," said Lady 
Jane temporisingly. 

" So were she and I till I found out her true 
personality," said Lady Keswick. " I loved her once 
dearly." 

The tender kind of echo in her voice as she said 
this made me turn and look at her. I looked, or 
meant to look, a tender response to her softer 
memories. Our eyes met, and as they met she 
gave a shuddering kind of little sob and sank fainting 
to the floor. 

"Basilisk!" said Count Alexis in my ear, as he 
hurried to lift her up. " Do you kill bodies as well 
as destroy souls ? And God lets this monster live ! " 
he almost shouted. 

Then arose a terrible confusion. Those who 
feared me as a mysterious, and therefore evil, 
emanation, and those who were opposed to my 
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politics and would, if they could, destroy my in- 
fluence, took part in the accusing cry against me. 
Those who liked me personally, and saw in my 
rejuvenescence merely a strange . and unknown 
natural force, and those who held the same views 
in Imperial matters as I, rallied to the rescue in 
a counter-cry of "Shame." While there I stood, 
motionless in body and unmoved in mind, as if I 
had been something apart from it all, a being from 
another sphere, looking from a distance on the cause- 
less excitement of a handful of children, saying and 
feeling they knew not what. 

My foes gave me no sorrow, my friends no 
pleasure. I had no more sympathy with either side 
than I should have had, had I been watching the 
gyrations of a cloud of gnats in the air, or the 
sweeping up by the wind of the dust and leaves on 
the road. I cannot hope to make my absolute 
detachment understood by those whose sympathies 
are still quick and active. Nor can I explain 
why, with an intellect as keen as ever, perhaps 
keener than ever, I had practically lost all the 
aflections and emotions which go to make up a 
complete human being. Such few aflections as 
I still retained, as for Lady Jane, almost the 
only one now, were reminiscences, survivals of a 
past time, remnants, not freshly started nor newly 
grown. Of new loves I was as incapable as if I 
had been but a galvanised corpse, which perhaps in 
some sense I was, under another name and another 
seeming. 

By degrees the tumult subsided, and the unfortunate 

IS 
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lady was taken home. This evening had been her 
last efTbrt, and she had made it in the hope of 
turning Lady Jane's interest away from me, and of 
getting up a kind of public feeling against me. She 
thought that, if I were generally denounced, Lord 
Keswick might be saved. The weight of opinion 
would tell against me, and he might be induced to 
see me as — she thought — I was. It was worth the 
trial, to her mind. And she made it, to end as has 
been said. 

She was taken home and laid in the bed she never 
afterwards left. She never regained consciousness, 
and that broken blood-vessel in her brain did not 
heal and was not absorbed. Her manner of death 
was simple and intelligible enough, but a whole host 
of myths crystallised about it till it grew into a 
monstrous legend, with no more likeness to the truth 
than the legend of the Dragon of Wantley had to 
its origin. But, monstrous or not as the details 
might be, the residuum stuck as close as a Nessus 
shirt, and that I had killed Lady Keswick by the 
exercise of my infernal power was an article of faith 
among the school, or schools, she had protected, 
which no one was found bold enough to deny. 
Indeed, to have denied it would have subjected that 
special Sadducee to the fatal charge of disloyalty to 
his creed and co-religionists. And with the zealots 
who had formed Lady Keswick's little world this 
was as impious as atheism to a Mohammedan, or as 
Arianism to a Trinitarian. 

Lord Keswick alone, of all the cohort, was not 
to be convinced that I had been the willing and 



conscious author of his wife's death. He took the 
medical testimony as convincing, and when Count 
Alexis preached the other creed sternly bade him 
hold his peace. 

" Lost ! " said the count " Lost now for time 
and eternity ! The one being who might have 
saved him has been slain, and the powers of hell 
and darkness have prevailed ! " 

" My lord is a fool and a coward ! " said the 
Fabian woman, with disdain. "To let himself be 
caught by such a patent bit of fraudulent pretence 
as this Desanges — to be in the toils of such a 
made-up old harridan, if one story is true, or of 
such a bold-faced Jezebel, if the other ! And these 
are the men God has given us to reign over us ! 
These are the beings we have to kneel down to 
and worship ! At least that Jezebel is cleverer 
than he ! — which is, so far to the honour of the 
sex." 

Meanwhile I went on my usual way, as if no 
break had occurred. I did not mourn over Lady 
Keswick's death, for death had long since ceased 
to have either terror or the sense of strangeness for 
me. It was our destiny, and a year or two makes 
very little difference even to the individual — none 
whatever to the sum. The fate of nations and the 
course of history, the progress of society, the advance- 
ment of science, the gains in knowledge — all these 
are of importance to the world, if one will. But 
an individual life? Of what more importance is 
it than that of the sparrow, which falls . to the hawk 
by the general law? If Lady Keswick did not die 
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to-day she would to-morrow, and the longest life 
must have an end at last. Wherefore, I made no 
pretence of sorrow, and my enemies pointed at 
me with triumphant demonstration, and said: 
" Look how she exults ! " 



CHAPTER XV 

THE death of his wife threw Lord Keswick 
entirely on my hands. He did not seem able 
to make up his mind on any point whatever without 
my counsel to direct him ; and the exultation I had 
felt in the beginning, through the success of my in- 
fluence, passed into the fatiguing sense of holding up 
a dead weight, which, without me, would fall to the 
ground. 

The change that had come over the whole nature 
of the man whom I had hoped would one day 
be our leader, and the country's safe and patriotic 
minister, was disastrous to the last degree for himself 
if temporarily good for our cause. In accepting my 
direction he had abandoned his own initiative, and 
had become the docile servant of my will — seeming, 
indeed, to have made himself a mere instrument, on 
which I might play at my plecisure. He spoke as 
I dictated, voted as I decided, and ordered his social 
and domestic life by my advice. And, acting under 
this advice, he cleared his house of the whole crew 
of faddists and dreamers who had haunted it while 
Lady Keswick was alive. I swept them out with 
a word — they and the revolutionaries who plotted 

social destruction under the mask of spiritual 
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enlightenment ; and I cleared the place as I would 
have cleared out a nest of snakes. By which I made 
a host of enemies, as was natural enough ; enemies, 
as I found out afterwards, who were not burdened 
with scruples or afraid of crime. 

Dependent on me as he was, Lord Keswick was 
never out of my house — seeming to take refuge 
there from disturbing influences, as a child would take 
refuge behind its mother's skirts. Small wonder, 
then, that the watching world talked as it had 
already talked, only more loudly in tone and more 
boldly in theme. The wildest suspicions took shape, 
and flew abroad as proved events. And of these 
the least extreme was immorality. Indeed, that was 
both a more intelligible and more natural idea than 
the demoniacal possession which poor Lady Keswick 
had so dolorously affirmed, or than the real cause 
of her death, which some asserted had beea brought 
about by the exercise of my diabolical power. No 
one laid to my account such a vulgar crime as 
poisoning by means of material drugs ; but in the 
inner circle I was credited with the more mysterious 
infamy of murder by mental desire — by the criminal 
concentration of thought and will. 

The idea was not a new one. The power and its 
exercise had already been claimed for one of the 
prophetesses of a latter-day superstition. And if she 
had accomplished her just vengeance, in the name of 
God and for the sake of outraged humanity, why 
might not another accomplish hers in the name of 
the devil? 

The effect on society of these open accusations 
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and more subtle innuendoes varied greatly. Some 
worthy people shrank from me with a shudder 
of superstitious horror which sent them to that part 
of the room the farthest from where I was, which 
sent them sometimes out of the house altogether 
when I entered, or prevented their coming in if 
they knew that I was there. Some held their skirts 
away from me in moral reprobation, as of the pure 
for the impure. Some came about me with even 
more impertinent curiosity than in the beginning ; 
and some men fell in love with me madly, passion- 
ately, for the very cause which made the superstitious 
avoid me — for this union of occult powers with a 
personality of such singular charm — this union of 
octogenarian wisdom with youthful beauty. 

And some, the baser kind, seemed to think me 
ripe to receive any kind of erotic insult, covert or 
declared. If I were Lord Keswick's "leman" as 
so many said, why not theirs also? — why not the 
common property of all? To certain men and 
women there are no degrees in moral laxity. 
Mdlle. de la Valli^re is on the same plane with 
Messalina or the Du Barry ; and one slip on the 
ice counts for as much as a voluntary wallowing in 
the mire. By these then I was held to be fair game 
for all and sundry ; and the theory of choice, of 
selection, or of disinclination, was scouted as a 
vain imagination by those who did not know the 
difference between temperament and accident — fact 
and surmise. 

Fortunately — ah! heart of humanity, was it 
fortunately? is death of emotion happiness? — in 
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my philosophic tolerance of baseness as part of the 
order of things nothing perturbed me ; nothing 
roused my wrath or my disdain. Understanding 
causes I accepted their results ; for tout camprendre 
est tout pardonner, I simply passed over what was 
hurtful to myself without rancour or resentment 
I did as I thought right, and the world's belief in 
my supernatural powers and their fatal exercise, 
as its belief in my immortality and general facility, 
touched me no more than calm imperturbable 
knowledge is touched when it encounters ignorance. 

So far as I myself was concerned, I might have 
been listening to the talk of a company of yokels to 
whom a juggler at a fair is a magician and his sleight- 
of-hand tricks are marvels done by supernatural 
agencies. It was their ignorance that occupied me, 
not the fact that I was the object of their slanders. 
No iceberg sitting solitary and alone amid the northern 
seas — no granite rock unmoved by all the storms 
and tempests — was more indifferent, more untouched, 
than I. If I were walking through a fiery furnace I 
was walking as calmly as the Three Children under 
Nebuchadnezzar and cared no more for my ordeal 
than did they. How can the dead suffer? 

For all my thinking life Russia had been my 
standing political dread. Not as an enemy to meet 
on equal terms in the field, but because of her policy 
of silent, stealthy, systematic advance. To me she 
had always been like some slow-moving anaconda, 
imperceptibly coiling itself round a drowsy lion, coil 
on coil loosely folding, evil on evil multiplying. I 
had never joined in the blindly generous cries : 
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" Let her have her sea-board." " Let her take 
Constantinople." " Let her come up to Afghanistan ; 
we shall always keep Afghanistan as the buffer state 
between us," etc., etc. Rather than this I would 
have preferred to see any advance that she made 
become the occasion and standpoint of a war. War 
may have its horrors, but the gradual decay of a 
nation has even greater; and a gradual decay of 
our empire, by our modern love of peace and the 
incorporation of our modern ideas of abstract morality 
into statecraft, is even worse than the sharp pain of 
battle — worse, inasmuch as prolonged agony is worse 
than a short spell of intenser anguish. 

A new advance had been made by our insidious 
foe, and another far-off outpost of our empire had 
fallen. A certain party in the House went for a 
substantial check, armed intervention if necessary ; 
but others were on the side of peace and laissez- 
faire. 

As before, I took that inert mass of mental 
potentiality, Lord Keswick, and infused him with my 
own spirit ; for, when he came to see me on the 
morning of the debate, he literally came for his 
orders, for his shaping and his direction. He 
brought with him Ernest Harvey, a kind of cousin 
of his poor dead wife, a man who had towards me 
a strangely mixed feeling of attraction and repulsion, 
loving me for my beauty, influenced by my opinions, 
yet in his heart condemning me for vague evils he 
could not define. But he haunted me like an un- 
quiet spirit, and of late had made himself Lord 
Keswick's shadow, coming when he came, and 
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staying as long as he stayed, careful never to leave 
him alone with me, in part jealously suspecting 
things which did not exist, in part desiring to be 
in my presence on his own account. 

The two men came in now, this morning — Ernest 
Harvey alert, awake, watchful, his large eyes with 
that narrow line of white above the iris, which 
betokens the enthusiast who may become the mad- 
man, full of that kind of thought which is as much 
emotion, as much passion, as reflection ; Lord 
Keswick limp and mentally unbraced, in mind what 
a dram-drinker is in nerves while waiting for his 
morning's draught. 

Immediately he began on the question of the hour, 
pouring out his confused and contradictory thoughts 
as one would tumble so many loose bricks out of a 
bag. He saw all the ways and the issues but he 
was totally unable to choose among them. It was 
not want of intellectual perception, but of simple 
and direct will-power. He understood but could 
not take a line, could not decide, his mind wanting 
the central and determining thread. 

But, as we talked together and I insisted on my 
views, this limp uncertainty changed into resolute- 
ness and vitality — into the pressure and presence of 
thought — the assertion of will-power. It was like 
giving life to a dummy. But as the clouds cleared 
from the brain of Lord Keswick they gathered 
heavily over the face of Ernest Harvey. Up to this 
moment I had not seen any trace of superstition in 
him, for all that his physiognomy seemed to point 
him out as one of the tribe of those to whom the 
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unknown is always the miraculous ; but now I caught 
a glance of dreadful suspicion, a glance which said 
as plainly as words : " Are you a woman or a witch ? 
are you convincing by reason, or influencing by your 
diabolical and occult power ? " 

As I say, I had never come across this trait of 
thought in Ernest Harvey before to-day. I knew 
that he, like every one else, must have heard the 
current scandal concerning my relations with Lord 
Keswick, but I supposed he disbelieved it. It did 
not trouble me one way or the other. To-day, how- 
ever, had brought matters to a crisis. The physical 
phenomenon of my rejuvenescence was strange 
enough. Add to this my extraordinary power over 
the mind of a man by no means a fool, and it assumed 
a yet more mysterious complexion. 

Lord Keswick left to attend a meeting of his 
party, but he went away a different man from what 
he had been when he came. Vigorous and vitalised 
he had received his lesson, and he meant to practise 
as he had learnt ; and no one but myself knew 
how purely fictitious was this appearance of in- 
dependent will, though now Ernest Harvey half 
discerned it 

He let his friend go without him and stayed behind 
to " have it out " with me. 

"What does it mean?" he asked coldly, when 
Lord Keswick had left and we were alone. 

It was the cold manner of a man internally too 
passionately disturbed to dare reveal himself — the 
" hard-pent rage " that " eats inward." 

" Lord Keswick's ready adoption of my views and 
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his greater directness of purpose after he has been 
with me ? " I asked, going straight to the point as 
I saw it ; for I was not of the kind to profess 
ignorance for the pleasure of an explanation. 

" Yes," said Ernest Harvey. " It is not natural." 

"It is not unnatural," I returned. " It is the 
old story — the influence of a strong will over a 
weak, of knowledge over ignorance, of a clear 
perception and definite purpose over doubt and 
vacillation." 

"An explanation easily given but not as easily 
accepted, Mrs. Desanges." 

" An explanation that does away with a vast 
amount of unprovable superstition, if accepted as 
given," was my reply. 

" You have first to define what superstition 
is," said Ernest, a sharp look of suspicion like 
fire in his eyes. "We know so little, and the 
more we know the less we have of certainty to 
hold by." 

" Which does not excuse fantastic views and 
absurd addenda," I said quietly. 

" With one marvel in front, others may be behind," 
he said. " Who can set the limits ? " 

"Common sense and experience." 

" In your case, Mrs. Desanges, both have been 
outraged." 

" Just so ; which does not make painting the 
lily or piling Pelion upon Ossa a work of merit," 
I said. 

"One's faith gets shaken," said Ernest Harvey, 
with unmistakable application. 
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"You mean that you have an idea I am in 
league with the Evil Spirit, who has given me 
back my youth and has added to this the power 
of impressing others — of hypnotising them, in fact 
— so as to become the mere mouthpiece of my 
will ? " 

I took the thing thus squarely, for, of course, I 
knew what my companion meant. 

**Yes," he said slowly and deliberately, with a 
strange mingling of sorrow and aversion in his voice 
— of love and horror. 

I laughed. It was not often that I laughed in 
these days. But, the idea of any kind of traffic 
between myself and " the spirits," good or bad, was 
too grotesque. That a well-educated man like 
Ernest Harvey should believe me directly possessed 
by an evil spirit, because I had that kind of power 
which ever comes from a strong mind over a weak 
one — what a patent absurdity ! 

" You laugh ! " he said with the accent of one who 
says " sacrilege." 

" Because I do not cry," I answered. " The one 
would perhaps be as expressive of what I feel as 
the other." 

** Such things are permitted," he said ; " have 
always been permitted. The witch of Endor was 
no myth." 

" You mean there have always been people 
superstitious enough to believe in them, which 
is another matter," I answered. ** Belief is not 
proof, and the mind sees what it brings and looks 
for." 
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** God gave us senses," he said. 

"And we have reason to correct the erroneous 
impressions of our senses," I replied. " But really," 
I added, and I know that I spoke with that weary 
accent which comes from the very hopelessness of 
reason being able to convince folly, " really it matters 
very little what people think of me. I have so far 
outlived self as to be indifferent to public repute. 
People are as they have been made, and think as 
they have been taught. Very few care to examine 
things for themselves, and the right or wrong of a 
question is so unimportant to the mass ! They only 
care to cherish and be convinced in their own beliefs. 
Perhaps the truth is unimportant in the whole sum 
of things ! " 

" That is atheistic," said Ernest Harvey gravely. 

" More atheistic than belief in the predominant 
power of the devil, with an Almighty Being sitting 
idly by, looking on ? " I asked. 

" The existence of evil is a mystery— among the 
things permitted but not explained," was his reply. 
" We know so much — that God can and does not ; 
but WHY is concealed." 

" Know, or fancy? Soothe ourselves with a juggle 
of words, or have really penetrated ? " I asked. 

" Scepticism is not proof, nor yet argument," said 
Ernest severely. 

" No more is assertion," I answered. 

So there it was — a perpetual wandering round the 
point — he taking convictions for facts, and I demand- 
ing evidence for belief. 

I have spoken of this conversation at length, as 
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Ernest Harvey was in some sort a typical man — the 
man of whom clerics are made — destined by nature 
to sacerdotalism under whatever system of religion 
he had been born. That state of the brain and 
nerves which all the world agrees to call spiritual — 
but of the cause and meaning of which that word 
explains nothing — this was the state of Ernest 
Harvey's brain and nerves. Not that he belonged 
to the Theosophists or to any other body of professed 
spiritualists. He was a Christian of the orthodox 
school, one who believed in the direct governance 
of God and His daily conduct and leading. He was 
an Inspirationist, taking his own thoughts for divine 
suggestions, and the less those thoughts were con- 
sciously evolved and the more spontaneously and 
automatically they came, the more certain was the 
divine afflatus. Honestly convinced that he held the 
truth, and that the truth, as it was to him and those 
like unto him, was the sole verity in the spiritual 
world, he was one to whom the maybe of imagi- 
native ignorance was of more value than the is and 
is not of science. He represented a large class of 
so-called thinkers to whom God is nearer than 
humanity, and to whom mystical religiosity is more 
real than material fact. He was training for the 
Bar, but his own inclinations would have led him 
to take Orders; and in all probability he would 
eventually give up the world. Had he been a 
Roman Catholic he would have gone into one of the 
strictest of Orders, digging his earthly grave while 
forging his heavenly crown. 

After this interview I saw but little of him. He 
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came once or twice in a strange frame of mind, in 
the spirit of an exorcist rather than of a friend, of 
a priest who dared not be a lover. For he loved me ; 
that I knew. But as soon as he had fully made 
up his mind that I was possessed by the Lost Spirit, 
he held me as an enemy to God, to love whom would 
have been blasphemy. He groaned over the sorrow 
of his discovery, as a man would who had lost his 
dearest by a fate worse than death. In his human 
heart he could neither forget nor cease to love me ; 
in his soul he abhorred, feared, and shrank from me. 
Between the two he was torn asunder as by opposing 
elemental forces ; and, when by chance I saw him, 
I knew that all the joy of life had gone out of 
him. 

Then he disappeared altogether, and Lord Keswick 
told me that he had thrown up the Bar and was 
reading for Orders preparatory to going out as a 
missionary. His one grand point was his belief in 
demoniacal possession, and the actual and material 
personality of the devil, and when he spoke or 
preached on this subject he always said he had had 
personal and irrefutable evidence of the fact. 

My power over Lord Keswick induced me to try 
what I could do with other young politicians in 
danger, as he had been, of going wrong in the very 
desire of doing better than well. If youth be the 
season of generous emotions and sublime aspirations, 
and, by its enthusiasm, the artificer of great works, 
it is also the season of exaggeration and the evils 
which come from impracticable theories. Yet the 
very qualities which do harm, when given over to 
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fads and extremes, are of infinite value when applied 
to the advancement of the sane, the rational, and 
the practicable. Phantasmagoric as life may be, 
great causes still remain as our inheritance. 

England was my last enthusiasm. A successful 
fight with her enemies — both those *' uninstructed 
aliens," who do not sin when they strive to over- 
come her for their own aggrandisement, and the 
recreant sons she has borne in her bosom, and 
who now seek to put the knife to her throat — this 
was something to live for — something by which to 
justify one's existence. Hence I made my house 
the centre for young politicians, young journalists, 
young men of every profession whose ideas would 
soon be predominant and whose hands would soon 
take the reins — the young men of the advancing 
generation. To found and form a school of stalwart 
patriots, rather than of party-men bound to the 
narrow formularies of a side, was a better thing 
for the kingdom than to train up so many Con- 
servatives who would vote for fossilised iniquity, if 
so be their chief ordered them that way, or Liberal 
wobblers who would chaffer with Conservatives on 
the one side and with rebels and revolutionists on 
the other — throwing here a herring for a sprat 
and there a cloak for a cape. It was patriotism, 
not party spirit, that I tried to inculcate. England 
must be the first consideration of all, — England 
meaning the Empire, including the United Kingdom, 
the Colonies, India, and the sea itself, England, 
that glorious name of power, pride, inflexibility, and 
conquest I 

16 
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So far I had not miscalculated my power. My 
salon became famous, and was crowded with the 
most promising of all the younger men, among whom 
I moved as though I were some divinely appointed 
priestess, whose will was law and whose mind was 
as the mind of God. I swayed them as I would. 
I bent them to my will and imbued them with my 
ideas. 

This was the happiest period of my new existence. 
I imagined that I could modify or turn aside that 
prepotent and irresistible thing we call the spirit 
of the age. Wise as I was with the wisdom of 
experience, I had not yet come to the full know- 
ledge of individual impotence, of eventual futility 
of effort in the presence of the unknown force by 
which a nation's destinies are determined. I thought 
that history could be made by man's will, and I did 
not see that something, which is not ourselves, both 
drives us on and comes in to check and rearrange. 
Call it what we will, God or fate, conscious or un- 
conscious, there is that something, divine or not, 
which shapes our ends, not according to our will, 
but according to unseen destiny. We are but 
puppets in the hand of a law by which we are 
moulded historically as irresistibly as we are formed 
physically. We read results and can see into causes 
when the thing is done, but the eyes of the immediate 
actors are held. Even the few who see farther than 
the multitude see but dimly, and more often hit the 
point at which they have not aimed than that for 
which they have bent the bow and loosed the shaft 
Still, blind agents as we are, used by the power 
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which is beyond and behind us, it is ours to do what 
we can for our principles. It is not ours to falter 
because of doubt, to be vague because of ignorance. 
We must be faithful to our flag and leave the rest 
to the future. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A FEW years passed and again a general election 
was at hand. The Conservatives, who had come 
in with such a thundering majority as made Radical 
insurgency impossible, had managed matters so 
badly that the great bulk of their party had revolted ; 
while the broken ranks of the Liberals had closed, 
gaps were filled up, and Caves of Adullam abounded. 
The Conservatives had no cry, while the election- 
eering programme of the advanced Radicals was 
attractive in tone and stupendous in character. It 
was a programme of virtual revolution founded on 
the theory of the millennium. At all four corners it 
accentuated the bitter hostility against the landed 
interest, which of late years had grown to be such 
a formidable factor in politics. In a word, the 
hydra of democracy had drawn new life from the 
mistakes of the Government, and we were confronted 
by dangers which it would take all our energy to 
withstand. 

My young men worked well and did yeoman's 
service for the cause of law and order. They tore 
aside flimsy veils and rent to pieces the untenable 
doctrines they unmasked ; and they created small 

centres of public opinion contrary to those subversive 
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doctrines. But the spirit of the age was against 
them, and our efforts were about as useful as if we 
had tried to dam out the Atlantic with a wattled 
wall of rushes. 

We were out-voted at the polls, and the Radicals 
came in with as large a majority as some years 
before had sent the Conservatives into power. The 
fickle taste of the multitude had veered round, and 
the policy of change and subversion was triumphant 

Peace at any price and little Englandism prevailed 
over the more manly doctrine of readiness for war, 
should war be necessary, and the steady expansion 
of the Empire. The advances of Russia were not 
arrested but rather encouraged under the plea of 
friendly co-operation. The susceptibilities of France 
were considered rather than the solid advantages of 
our hold in Egypt. German insolence was accepted 
as of the ordained order of things, and the fallacies 
of Free Trade opened our ports still wider as those 
of other nations were closed more tightly. Our own 
manufacturers were bankrupt and our own operatives 
starved, while the foreigner grew fat and " bested " 
us all through. The army and navy were pinched, 
and the " nationalisation " of India went merrily 
forward. Irish Home Rule was again to the front ; 
our colonies were flouted and their loyalty was 
sedulously chilled and checked. The persecution 
of the landed proprietor was one of the favourite 
pastimes of the new men ; and the women who 
love to set the world to rights, the women who 
look on proselytism as the greatest glory and most 
pressing duty of their sex, and who have not a 
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shred of judgment nor a shadow of imperial feeling 
to bless themselves with — they had their innings. 
Common-sense, political continuity, and imperial 
dignity all seemed forgotten. 

So the whirligig went as it has ever gone, and the 
tocsin of revolt sounded once more. 

After this defeat of our party, a certain subtle 
persecution began, or rather increased, against me. 
It had begun before, but now political defeat seemed 
to have turned the hearts even of those who had 
been most devoted to me, and I stood as the symbol, 
or rather as the cause, of our loss. For indeed my 
unpopularity— to call it by no harsher name — ^had 
advanced by leaps and bounds, so that I was now 
a marked person, notorious, eagerly watched, but 
carefully avoided. Those who still associated with 
me were marked too, and part of my own strange 
dishonour fell on them. 

There was no doubt in the minds of some that 
I was a Lamia whom it would be a good thing 
to kill ; I had trafficked away my eternal soul 
for the miserable mess of pottage of temporary 
beauty and renewed youth. I had mysteriously 
murdered Lady Keswick to get a closer grip on 
her husband. I was a spy, a traitress, an agent 
of the Radical party carrying destruction to the 
Conservatives while pretending to work for their 
success. I was a wretch all through, and epithets 
were weak to impress my astounding iniquity. 

Scurrilous notices against me appeared in the 
press. The story of young Bertie was raked out 
of the ashes of the past, and exaggerated out of 
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all likeness to its true self. The crowd, which had 
adulated me, now turned to stoning instead ; and, 
as by now some of my oldest friends — notably 
Lady Jane — had died or dropped out of the social 
running by age, I had no one to cover me with 
even so much as a lappel of the cloak of social 
charity. 

If by chance I entered the room of one who had 
not definitely cast me off, I heard some angry voice 
say, audibly enough : " I will not stay in the same 
room with such an infamous creature as Mrs. 
Desanges;" or some more mystically terrified soul 
would remonstrate with the hostess for harbouring 
one like myself, accursed of God, and inspired by 
the devil. 

It was all very unpleasant ; but I did not allow 
it either to pain or overwhelm me. When one knows 
human nature from the beginning to the end — both 
in types and the individual — one accepts all that 
may happen. Everything seems to have been 
prepared beforehand, and to happen just as it must 
and ought. 

Among those who had thronged my salon in the 
pre-election days was a certain Captain Brandon. 
He was a hard, self-concentrated kind of man, of 
an inflexible will and a dour temper, a man whom 
denial roused and obstacles irritated, who wrestled 
with circumstances as with a wild beast, and who 
often boasted that he was master of his own fate 
and could shape his destiny according to his will. 
He was a man who made of those who disappointed 
or denied him personal enemies, whom he set 
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himself to crush ; a dangerous man in all respects, 
clever, strong, unscrupulous, tenacious, and intrinsi- 
cally brutal— especially to women, for whom his love 
was of that character of which the other side is 
cruelty. And he was one of those who professed 
most love for me, and swore he would marry me 
whether I liked it or not. 

For this cause, and none other, he had haunted my 
political meetings, caring nothing about the questions 
we discussed, but intent only on making his way 
with me. He was a handsome man of his kind, 
but spoiled his looks by the scowls and sneers which 
were more frequent with him than smiles. But he 
traded on his good looks as his largest asset, at 
least with women ; and he did not believe there 
lived the woman who could resist him. 

Me he misread from the beginning. My passive 
indifference he mistook for the mute encouragement 
of possibilities ; and, because I did not flout and 
oppose, he thought I would yield as a matter of 
course. So, when he came to the point and made 
me the offer of his hand, name, and fortune, he both 
expected me to accept him and was determined that 
I should. 

" Marry ? " I said. " No ! I would not marry 
any one." 

" I do not want you to marry any one," he answered. 
" I want you to marry me." 

" Not you nor any one," I repeated. 

" Why ? " he asked, with dangerous quietness. 

" I think I need scarcely answer that question," 
I returned. "When a woman says she will not 
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marry, I suppose it is because she does not want to 
marry." 

***A woman's No is but a crooked path unto a 
woman's Yes/ " said Captain Brandon. 

" Not with me," I said. ** I have outlived all that 
nonsense of conscious coquetry or unconscious 
shyness." 

"Of conscious coquetry, certainly not," said Captain 
Brandon. " Of unconscious shyness, — well, yes, that 
I believe you have outlived, long ago." 

He spoke with studied calmness, but his manner 
was only a blind for his meaning. 

" We outlive all things in time," I said, noticing 
his words and ignoring the manner — which meant 
war. 

" Even the devices of vanity ? " he asked. " Is 
there a woman on the face of the earth who would 
give up the pleasure of seeing a man her slave, 
even though it cost him all that makes life worth 
living ? " 

" I think there are many," I said. " Not all women 
care for the admiration of men." 

" Show me the virtuous monster who does not ! " 
he said bitterly. " We will put her in a glass case, 
Mrs. Desanges, and label her for the edification of 
future generations." 

" You think women who do not flirt so scarce as 
that? I do not," I said. 

** And you yourself are one of them ? " 

The sneer with which he said this was unmis- 
takable. 

" Certainly I am one of them," I said. " To me 
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the admiration of men is a matter of the most perfect 
indifference." 

"Rather bores you than not?" he asked, still 
sneeringly. 

" No ; it neither bores nor pleases me. I care 
nothing about it. I know it has to come, as other 
things have to come ; but I do not watch for it, 
or regret it, or regard it in any way." 

"Then you confess yourself to be soulless, hard, 
loveless, and utterly selfish?" 

"Is it all that? I confess to understanding the 
course of events as they are bound to come, and 
to being a spectator rather than an active member 
of life and society — to having outlived the emotions 
which belong to youth and even maturity, and to 
seeing all things in a different light from that they 
had when I was young ; I confess to the passivity 
of age and experience, and you may paraphrase as 
you like." 

My dead indifference seemed to madden rather 
than restrain the man, who said he loved me and 
wanted to make me his wife. 

"Which does not prevent you playing fast and 
loose with a man's heart and life," he said. 

He spoke with the concentrated bitterness of an 
angry man, with difficulty controlling himself from 
grosser outbreak. 

I rose from my chair. 

" Has not this conversation lasted long enough ? " 
I said. " I have already told you, Captain Brandon, 
that I will not marry you or any man in the world, 
— that I had no intention of playing fast and loose 
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with you, and that I could not have laid myself out 
for your admiration, as I care nothing whatever 
about it, or any man's." 

" Not Lord Keswick's, Mrs. Desanges ? Or is that 
quarry not high enough ? " 

" I care only that Lord Keswick should keep 
straight in politics," I answered. " His personal ad- 
miration I neither desire nor possess." 

" The world has a different version," he said. 

" The world's versions do not touch me," I replied. 

" No one person can fight society ; least of all 
a pretty woman," said Colonel Brandon, with a 
brutal kind of straightforwardness that was essen- 
tially an insult. "You had better take the safety 
offered to you in my name. It would be wiser, 
believe me, Mrs. Desanges." 

His bold, black, burning eyes had in them a look 
of mingled threat and entreaty, of mingled hate 
and love, that might have appalled a braver woman 
than even I had become. 

" I am not the kind of person to marry for safety 
or refuge," I said coldly. "That argument does 
not touch me nearer than any other." 

He was silent for a few moments. Then he 
rose. 

" Your answer is final ? " he said. And I do not 
know which feeling made itself most audible in his 
voice — his love or his hate, his menace or his desire. 

" Final," I answered. 

" You will live to regret it," he said. " There will 
come the day when you will bitterly regret your 
decision, and when, perhaps, I shall be glad that 
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you are punished, too glad to lift a hand to save 
you." 

'* I must accept the consequences of my own acts," 
was my cold reply. 

" And your talent for making enemies ? " he said 
insolently. 

** That with the rest," I said. 

Without another word, struggling to keep a suffi- 
ciently calm exterior for the world not to see the 
storm within, Captain Brandon took up his hat and 
left the room, making no formal adieu, not even by 
the customary salute. So here was another evil 
brought about by my rejuvenescence and the un- 
natural union of age and youth in my person. 

I knew that Captain Brandon would do me some 
mischief What it might be I could not foresee. 
The days are passed for assassination, abduction, 
imprisonment in private vaults or uncertificated 
lunatic asylums. A man's revenge may be a very 
real thing ; in all respects as real as when it could 
translate itself into unrestricted action ; but his 
action is restricted now, and his revenge has to 
content itself with milder methods — milder but not 
less deadly. It is the reputation now, not the person, 
that is attacked ; honour, not life, that is slain. And 
this was Captain Brandon's method. He caught 
at the threads of scandal floating about and wove 
them into a mesh from which I could never hope 
to free myself; but he leant most heavily on that 
which made me a spy and a traitor — while appearing 
to work for the Conservative cause, in reality playing 
up to the Liberal, and selling my dupes for the 
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sake of gain and party. What " proofs *' he brought 
forward I do not know and never asked, but they 
were such as convinced his hearers — which was all 
that he required. 

The defeat of the Conservative party was followed 
by — or rather I should say was coincident with — a 
total change in state policy. The scuttlers and 
cowards had it all their own way, and, being in the 
majority, as a matter of course won over the vacil- 
lating and weak-kneed fringe of politicians which 
waits to see how things go before casting in its 
lot with either side. 

Life was now a dreary kind of thing to me. 
Without passions, enthusiasms, hopes, affections — 
without companionship and absolutely alone in soul 
and mind ; feeling my immeasurable intellectual 
superiority to the mass and unable to make others 
accept what I knew to be the wiser thought — I felt 
as of another race of beings altogether, human only 
in form and association. Feeling the inutility of 
the fight, I let Lord Keswick go. He was too 
poorly supplied with will-power to 'repay the trouble 
of keeping him upright, now that the heart of 
England had changed from manliness to submission. 
He had been of use as a vote while the fight lasted 
— now he was valueless as a recuperative partisan. 
Whereupon I abandoned him to himself and his 
former friends, and soon saw him again taken 
possession of by those whom I had swept out of 
his house. 

Among these a Mrs. Roylance made herself the 
most conspicuous, and was the most important 
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She was the head of a certain branch of the most 
advanced spiritualists — a little knot of double and 
treble lUuminati as they considered themselves — 
people who claimed for themselves, not only the 
knowledge of a former state of existence, but the 
power of moving cosmic forces by their own volition, 
from earthquakes and storms to death and disease, 
from elemental catastrophes to individual destruc- 
tion. And Lord Keswick fell, a mass of spiritual 
inertness, into the hands of Mrs. Roylance, and she 
did with him as she willed, as completely as I had 
done. 

Captain Brandon was in the group, little fitted as 
he seemed to be for such associates. But most men 
need a definite creed of some sort. Few are content 
to live in the heart of a mystery, knowing neither 
the why nor the when, neither the beginning nor 
the end. If they reject Christianity, they adopt 
spiritualism, and in place of the Apostles make 
themselves happy in the communications given by 
John Kings and Julias, planchettes and " materialised 
spirits." 

Captain Brandon had followed this rule with the 
rest. His masterful character found a pleasure in 
thus summoning the viewless things to answer his 
questions and interest themselves in his affairs. It 
was domination in another form, and we may be 
very sure that the mediums who claimed to be the 
go-betweens were careful not to offend his pride 
but rather to minister to it, and so to hold him the 
more securely. 

I had reason to believe that I counted for some- 
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thing in these stances. Indeed, typewritten reports 
were sent me, wherein the spirits had summarised 
me and my career and made it out to the satisfaction 
of all present that I was the reincarnation of Lilith, 
Lamia, the M61usines and Aminas of history and 
romance, the Viviens and the Delilahs of tradition. 
I was the fiend-woman, against whom it was useless 
to strive save by the means of more potent and 
better-conditioned spirits. 

Perhaps I ought to say a little more of Mrs. 
Roylance, seeing that she came so near to my life 
at this juncture, and so powerfully influenced my 
position. 

She was a tall, fair, handsome woman of showy 
appearance and undoubted ability. She posed as 
a seeress of more than ordinary power, having pre- 
tensions indeed, as I said, to direct divine inspiration, 
as well as to the possession of occult powers which 
made her a younger sister of the Mahatmas. She 
was a supple kind of creature, ever willing to sacrifice 
the absolute to the relative, and make things pleasant 
for the powerful. Such good qualities as she had — 
and who is without them ? — were smothered beneath 
her inordinate vanity ; and her lust of power was 
a disease. She was essentially a social canker who 
shouldered out all possible rivals. Wives, lovers, 
friends, she must be first on the list, no matter whom 
she dispossessed ; for she had the cruelty of the 
adventuress, to which class she belonged, her course 
through life being marked by broken hearts and 
wrecked lives, by disrupted friendships and ruined 
homes, even as the march of the great conquerors 
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of old was marked by the ruin they left behind 
them. 

Count Alexis and many more of his special kind 
were her adherents, and now Captain Brandon and 
Lord Keswick were in her hands, my lord being 
as firmly convinced now of my nameless iniquity as 
he had formerly been of my grandeur and nobility. 
As Mrs. Roylance and I had often met before, always 
in a certain antagonism that was not without its 
comic side, the ground was prepared for the attack 
which was to concentrate and emphasise the vague 
disfavour of the past. 

Now I do not believe in spiritual agencies as valid 
influences in the conduct of human affairs. To me 
it seems that, whatever may be the force behind or 
within us, it is not evidenced in spooks or mediums, 
table-rapping, materialised spirits, trances after Hume, 
or thaumaturgy after Blavatsky. Like all the rest 
it is a mystery, and its roots are hidden in the un- 
discovered Origin of Things. For all we know, man 
may be his own God, automatically evolving the 
various systems of religion or superstition. His 
thoughts may be the involuntary product of the 
brain, as living is involved in the involuntary action 
of the heart We know neither the origin nor the 
ultimate meaning of things, and as little of the 
ultimate meaning of mind as of matter. And none 
of these puerile manifestations has made the clouded 
questions clear or helped any one who cares to 
reason. 

So I thought and so I said, and by my sayings I 
had kept back many a halting mind, hesitating 
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whether to join this unreal superstition or not. For 
which cause alone Mrs. Roylance would have de- 
nounced me long ago, had she had the material ; and 
now this material, which was put into her hands, as 
I knew, by the human agency of Captain Brandon 
among others, but which she maintained had come 
by spiritual revelation, provided her with the revenge 
she wanted, with the notes for her indictments. 
And when she had her docket complete, she pub- 
lished it in the little literary organ devoted to her. 

Every circumstance of my former life was un- 
earthed and a damaging interpretation given to it. 
My youthful attachment to Gabriel Mostyn figured 
as a chronique scandaleuse and my marriage with Mr. 
Desanges as an atrocious act of legal prostitution, 
while his early death opened a wide door for infamous 
conjecture. The Arbour story became a monstrous 
legend of vice and crime, and I was painted as a 
vampire glutting itself on human blood. In fact, it 
was broadly stated that I lived by making victims, 
and the roll-call of those of my friends who had died 
was gone over in proof thereof. Such things had 
been, they said, and would be again ; for black magic 
never died ; and I was evidently an adept in this 
art, for how else could it be explained? 

The attack was powerful, virulent and direct, and 
naturally attracted attention. The society took care 
to spread it broadcast, not afraid of the prosecution 
for libel which it was assumed I would undertake. 
They had money behind them, and a lawsuit is always 
an advertisement. Leaflets containing this so-called 
"communication" from some well-informed spirit 

17 
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were dropped down the area of my house or sent 
through the post to myself and every one within the 
circle of my knowledge. The daily press spoke 
of the attack with just enough caution to avoid 
the law of libellous publication aforesaid, while in- 
dicating where the full particulars could be found. 
And every one was on the tiptoe of expectation, 
scenting a fine aromatic scandal that would supply 
the newspapers with copy, the clubs and tea-tables 
with gossip, and the lawyers with work, for weeks 
to come. 

I disappointed them all. The whole thing passed 
over me as an idle breath, scarce stirring the lightest 
leaves. I had outlived myself, as I have said, so 
often that the very instinct of self-protection was 
dead with the rest. I read all this farrago of 
nonsense as if it treated of another, not myself. It 
awakened no tenderness of memory, no pathos of 
regret. The names and scenes it brought up were 
as the silent images cast on a camera obscura. Nay, 
more, everything resolved itself into a generalised 
type, either personal or historical. It was all human 
history transacted by individuals but wanting in in- 
dividualism. Past and present merged into one, and 
this attack was on the same plane as the story of 
Jane Shore, or the execution of Leonora Galigal. 

I felt a kind of grave pity for the folly of those 
who attacked me and for the credulity of those who 
believed ; and yet it was a sentiment not active 
enough to be called pity. There was no more sub- 
stantial pity in it than one has when one sees a 
crop of nettles by the wayside. If the nettles were 
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not there we might have wild flowers, but they are 
there, and no more need be said. This group of 
slanderers and persecutors were as a bed of nettles 
to me, no more ; but they were of the " blind " 
sort so far as I was concerned, and had no power 
to sting. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MY household was gravely disturbed by these 
leaflets. London servants depend largely for 
their self-respect on the character of the house where 
they live. The social status, the public repute, the 
rank, the fashion, the wealth of those they serve, 
all are of more importance in their eyes than their 
own moral cleanliness or personal respectability. 
Among themselves they are reflectors, not individual 
lights, and their relative status is determined by 
what they reflect, not by what they are. 

Therefore the attack made on me went through 
the household, and, in striking me, my enemies 
hit my domestics, who felt the blow far more than 
I did. Indeed, I did not feel it at all. It seemed 
to fit in so well with the general plan and theory 
of human nature as I knew it ! 

My servants resented these indignities offered, 

through me, to themselves. But they resented it 

in their own way, which was not very comforting 

or comfortable to me. One and all left me at the 

same hour on the same day, forfeiting their wages 

rather than consenting to remain another night in 

the house of a person under the curse of God, in 

260 
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the pay of the devil, and denounced by men of 
light and leading as an unholy influence, a spiritual 
criminal, and an unclean liver. 

It was a stampede, like that of mice, or sheep, 
or rabbits, or any other timorous and gregarious 
creatures, frightened out of their loose wits by a 
moving scarecrow. At twelve o'clock on a certain 
day, the day after a leaflet of more atrocious accusa- 
tions than usual had been picked up in the area, 
I was left absolutely alone in the house. Maid, 
man, and boy went. Even the girl I had brought 
up from infancy, the little foundling into whose 
birth I had never inquired, but whom I had 
befriended, kept, and educated up to now, even she 
disappeared with the rest, thinking only of escaping 
from a vague danger to herself, and wholly regardless 
of the inconvenience to which her benefactress might 
be put. It was an ungrateful thing to do, but is 
not gratitude the very rarest of all human qualities ? 
It takes an exceptional temperament to be able 
to feel any other kind of gratitude than that of 
personal pleasure on the receipt of a benefit. It 
takes the combination of loyalty, affectionateness 
and humility ; which is not a mixture as common 
as strawberries-and-cream in July ! But the sting 
of disappointment is drawn so soon as we recognise 
human nature as it is, not expecting more than 
it can give, recognising what we find of beautiful 
and valuable, and forgiving all the rest 

When all my servants had departed, and I was 
left alone, my stately, desolate and luxurious house 
echoing to my solitary footsteps, I took my latch-key 
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and went out into the street, slamming the door 
behind me just like some cottage-woman off to 
market, or her day's charing. There was a cer- 
tain piquancy in the position that almost made 
me smile. I, rich, famous, so lately courted, and 
envied, standing out there in the street, alone in 
the world, without even a hired servant to call 
a cab ! 

As I was hailing a hansom, a carriage drove by. 
Lord Keswick, Captain Brandon, and Mrs. Roylance 
were in it ; and the irony of the situation was com- 
plete. But I felt no more, in any personal or 
emotional sense, than if I had been reading the 
headlines of a placard. It all seemed like a moving 
show, that I looked at and understood, but in no 
wise suffered from or entered into. 

The Registry office soon supplied me with a few 
stop-gaps — hands to come in at once, and set the 
domestic wheels in motion. The more permanent 
members had to be more carefully looked for, and 
took time to collect. At last I found them all, and 
congratulated myself on my new team. They were 
a superior lot ; but the best was my own personal 
maid. Refined, well-mannered, well-educated, capable 
in her work all through, she was really the proverbial 
treasure ; and I thought myself fortunate to have 
found her. 

Time was, when, like all affectionate women, I 
had loved my good servants — trusted in them, be- 
lieved in them, and respected them. Now I had 
lost all power of love for them, as for every one, 
and I saw them less as individuals than as types 
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and averages — ^less as beings of independent will 
and malleable character, than as automata acting 
under the law of their kind. 

This woman, this Mrs. Winter, whom once I would 
have really loved — not seeing deeper than the surface 
— now did not awaken in me even the most tepid 
liking. Her deftness satisfied my taste, and her 
work was satisfactory as work ; but I had grown 
too wise (save the mark) for love, for faith, for 
trust And, what was there in her eyes that was 
so strange, so disquieting, so antipathetic? Some- 
times they had a curious look of acute watching ; 
and then again they became blank and expressionless 
as a wind-swept chamber. And for all her deftness 
and assiduity, I soon became aware that there lurked 
behind those steel-grey orbs something that boded 
me no good. But I had just enough dramatic 
curiosity to make me wait and see what would 
happen, and what the hidden mystery would turn 
out to be. 

I had one safeguard. She did not give others 
credit for as much cleverness as she had herself; 
and, for the pleasure of studying expressions and 
enjoying by anticipation, she was fool enough to 
give indications of her own possible actions under 
the guise of hypothetical cases. Thus, without 
knowing it, she was always putting me on my 
guard. 

I will give an instance of what I mean. 
There had been a sensational poisoning case in 
the papers, where the motive was plain, the evi- 
dence weak, the fact a moral certainty. Winter was 
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brushing my hair, when suddenly, without being 
spoken to, she said to me: 

** I once lived with a doctor's lady, m'm ; and she 
showed me a small bottle of poison that she said 
would kill a whole nation of grown men ; and, if 
the tiniest little drop came on the flesh, the person 
would die off like the snuff of a candle. And 
then I thought : Oh, Lord, if a pin touched that 
dreadful stuff and then pricked me, where should 
I be?'' 

" Well, Winter, you would have gone out like the 
snuff of a candle," I answered. 
A queer light came into her eyes. 
" Really and truly, m'm ? " she asked. 
** Really and truly, if the poison was as strong as 
you say. What was it called?" 

" Oh ! I don't know," she answered quietly. " I 
quite forget. I don't think I ever did know." 

" I have seen such poisons," I said, " but they were 
at a wholesale drug-importer's — kept in a locked-up 
cupboard in a locked-up room, to which no one had 
access, and no one the key but the proprietor him- 
self I did not think any doctor would have been 
rash enough to trust such in the hands of his wife. 
How long ago is it?" 

" Oh, many years ! " said Mrs. Winter innocently. 
" I have never remembered it till now this poisoning 
case in the paper put it into my head. Will you 
wear your blue velvet, m'm, or your black ? " 
" My blue," I said. 

She brought me the part we call the bodice, and 
quick as lightning I caught the glint of something 
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shining just under the arm. She was holding it for 
me to put on. 

With absolute quietness because absolute uncon- 
cern I took the bodice out of her hands, pulled out 
the pin and laid it on the dressing-table. 

" It would have pricked me," I said indifferently. 

My maid hid all she might feel with consummate 
art, but she showed enough to enlighten one like 
myself, whose intellect was unobscured by human 
feeling. 

Without another word I took the pin and flung it 
into the fire. 

" Do not let it happen again," I said. 

" I am so very sorry, m'm ! I can't think how I 
came to overlook it," said Mrs. Winter. '* I am not 
often so careless ! " 

" Never before," I answered ; " and you never will 
be again." 

I said this with deliberate emphasis, and slowly, 
and for a moment I thought I detected a look of 
terror in my maid's face and a sudden query: 
" Have I to do with one inspired by the devil ? 
Is she really something supernatural, as they 
say ? " 

From this time onward, I kept a sharp look out 
on my neat-handed Phyllis ; and the contest of wits 
between us was not without a certain interest — a 
certain intellectual vivacity, that gave me the false 
semblance of emotional life. It was not that. The 
instinct of self-preservation had nothing to do with 
it, and personal abhorrence of Mrs. Winter her- 
self no more. It had simply the piquancy of an 
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intellectual duel: she seeking means whereby to 
poison me — she tried no other method of assassin- 
ation — and I discovering her plans and frustrating 
them almost as soon as they were formed. 

Clever and crafty as she was, she was a mere 
child in my hands. I detected all her schemes, 
whether of poisoned pins or tasteless drugs put into 
my morning tea. By some strange lapse on her 
part, which gave me a probable clue, I always 
came to the heart of her design ; but she never 
knew that I had detected her. Her schemes failed ; 
that was all she saw. How or why I had not 
been caught in the snare so cleverly prepared she 
did not understand ; nor was she even able to 
make it clear to herself whether it was all a con- 
catenation of remarkable coincidences, or whether 
I had really more than my lawful amount of pene- 
tration and was helped by the devil, my master and 
preserver. 

I saw all these thronging thoughts as clearly as if 
Mrs. Winter's brain had been a moving photograph ; 
but I gave her no satisfaction. She laid her plans ; 
I detected and destroyed them. But by what faculty 
I saw through her I kept to myself; and watched 
her astonishment, her baffled endeavour, her doubts, 
and finally her mingled hate and fear, as I would 
have watched the action of an insect on a leaf, or 
the behaviour of chemical compounds in a laboratory. 

For the rest, my domestic team was in fine 
working order, keeping time and step well together. 
The shower of abusive leaflets, by which my area had 
been deluged almost daily, now ceased, and the 
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spiritualists seemed to have forgotten me. They had 
secured Lord Keswick, and there were rumours of 
his approaching marriage with Mrs. Roylance ; and, 
as my influence with my lord was at an end, they 
could have afforded to leave me alone. But they 
did not choose to do so. The belief that I was an 
accursed creature, a kind of latter-day vampire, was 
too strong among them. 

I will give them all the credit for moral sincerity 
they deserve ; and allow that in their eyes it was 
a fight between the powers of light and darkness, 
that I was a monster spawned from hell and no real 
woman at all — a monster whom it would be a good 
work to kill, so that the fiend within me should be 
banished back to the infernal regions whence he 
issued, and mankind should be delivered from the 
curse of his incarnation. This was the honest 
opinion of some among them ; and they acted on 
it Why, then, should I blame them ? I could 
stand apart from them and from myself, and judge 
from their point of view as clearly as from my 
own. 

As I said, my domestic team was in good working 
order. The society had ceased to abuse me ; Mrs. 
Winter had got tired of trying to poison me ; and 
we were at a dead level of content, when there arose 
in the house sundry mysterious disturbances, which 
no one could explain, but by which all were terribly 
discomposed. There were rappings and odd noises 
at all hours of the day and night. Plates fell with 
no hand to touch them. Furniture careered about 
the room of its own free will. Hollow voices 
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sounded in the dead of night, coming from the 
ceiling, from the wall, from the outside. Doors 
opened after they had been (thought to be) securely 
barred, unsuspecting people not looking to see the 
clever filing of the lock by which the appearance of 
security was preserved, and the reality was not. 
Things shadowy, formless, swift, swept by in the 
dark, terrifying the men and maids alike. Unseen 
fingers twitched the garments and pinched the legs 
of servants as they sat at table. Strange lights 
floated above their heads, and sometimes a wandering 
accordion played in the air unknown tunes, rather 
badly ; but above all, and more than all, were those 
unearthly knockings, which disturbed the neighbours 
on either side of me, and subjected me to the 
annoyance, first of an angry remonstrance, and then 
of a police visitation and a summons before the 
magistrates. 

In a word, it was the whole battery of so-called 
spiritualistic phenomena turned against me, with the 
usual apeish tricks these disembodied creatures 
delight to play off on the unoffending, both those 
who are ready to be convinced, and those who 
decline to believe. 

Naturally, there was a second stampede. After 
an unusually violent " manifestation " the servants 
declared they would not sleep another night in the 
house. Only Mrs. Winter and an underservant in 
the kitchen had nerves strong enough for the trial, 
and they valorously offered their services — ghostly 
visitants notwithstanding. 

"You do not believe then in spirits?" I said 
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to Mrs. Winter when she offered to stay, at least 
till I had gathered my new household together. 

'^ They will not hurt me while I wear this^ ma'am," 
she answered, very suddenly, very abruptly, pulling 
out a crucifix from her bosom which she held up 
in a queer menacing way before my e5res. 

" A little pinch of common-sense will be a better 
protection to you than that," I said. " Filed bolts ; 
a paper trumpet ; Japanese fireworks ; a pair of 
lazy-tongs; supply of good stout horsehair — the 
knowledge of how all these things ckn be used, 
and are, will prevent your nerves giving way more 
than trusting in the power of an emblem to conquer 
things which do not exist" 

Mrs. Winter changed colour, but kept her face 
quite calm and steady. 

"You know more about it than I do, m*m," she 
said quietly. 

" Yes, I have gone into it all — have examined and 
investigated, and I know how the whole trick is 
worked," I said. 

" I wish I could be as sure of my faith as you are 
of yours, m'm." 

The sigh with which my maid said this was a 
perfect bit of acting. She should have been on 
the stage. 

" Meanwhile, you and the kitchen-maid will stay 
till I get together a new set of servants ? " I asked. 

" Certainly, m'm. I could not think of leaving 
you in this state," she replied. 

" Good. And there will be no more manifestations," 
I returned. 
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As I spoke I looked at her fixedly. She was 
never able to bear my eyes when I fixed them on 
her in this way, and hers dropped to the ground. 

** I am sure I hope not," she said. 

" It will be inconvenient to you if there are," I 
said a little slowly ; and there the conversation 
ended. 

And, of course, during this interregnum, when 
only Mrs. Winter and her confederate were in the 
house, no visible or audible annoyances took place 
upstairs, though things went on downstairs which 
frightened all the charwomen who came in, till some 
fled half-insane and others took to gin for the relief 
of their feelings. 

But now the whole neighbourhood knew of these 
strange doings at my house, and no servants were 
to be had. The house had the repute of being 
haunted ; and no Christian enjoys the idea of 
living under the same roof with evil spirits — a whole 
crew of them coming about the premises, as erst 
witches and warlocks flocked to Satan's trysting 
places. A Walpurgis Night now and again is bad 
enough, but a Walpurgis Night that knows no 
cessation — that was more than flesh and blood could 
stand ! So that, although the thundering knocks 
and other noises ceased, something remained behind ; 
and at last the reputation which clung round my 
house was as eloquent as Aubrey's "melodious 
twang," or the smell of sulphur left when the Evil 
One has passed by. 

Things grew to be so embarrassing and un- 
comfortable that at last I yielded and owned myself 
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so far vanquished. I never lost my equanimity. 
My superb health and vitality remained untouched. 
My beauty suffered no more from these untoward 
conditions than did my nerves. But I gave up the 
contest as really not worth the trouble it caused 
to maintain it. They were more powerful than I. 
An organisation against one individual has resources 
that cannot be withstood ; and the siege was too 
irksome for it to be wise to hold out. Wherefore 
I left the house ; sold off all my worldly goods ; 
changed my maid, and went abroad — cutting myself 
adrift from all the old circumstances of my life, and 
entering into new fields of both experience and 
knowledge. The irony of the whole thing, however, 
was in the fact that the great change by which the 
continuity of my life was broken, and the last vestige 
of my old individuality effaced, was due to the most 
trivial, the most vulgar, of all the causes that could 
possibly influence one's destiny. I was the victim — 
if, indeed, you can call it being a victim at all^-of 
fraud and malevolence, acting by low-bred instru- 
ments. A half-adventuress like Mrs. Roylance sub- 
orning a clever cheat ; a disappointed suitor whose 
so-called love had turned to hate like Captain 
Brandon ; a man like poor Lord Keswick who had 
not strength enough to stand alone — these were the 
exciting causes of my changed life, illustrating again, 
as so often before, the strange fact that the smallest 
things have the greatest influence. 

I only saw my old persecutors once again. It 
was in Rome. I was driving down the Croos, 
when I saw Lord Keswick and Mrs. Roylance (now 
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Lady Keswick) walking, in the way of visitors, 
looking intently at novelties. At some distance on 
the other side of the way were my old maid, Winter, 
and a man I did not know, but whom I presumed 
to be Lord Keswick's valet As I was in the middle 
of the street, which was crowded with carriages, 
and they were on the pavement, looking in at the 
shop-windows, I passed unobserved ; but I said to 
myself, as Ahab said to Elijah : '' Hast thou found 
me, O mine enemy ! " 

But I did not fear as Ahab feared, and I had no 
desire of vengeance or of self-protection. It all came 
into the play of life, where no one can really break 
the lines of relation binding him to the past. Our 
spectres continually reappear; and, whether it be 
our sins or our dangers, our sorrows or the mere 
consequences of action, that murdered man, hidden 
beneath the leaves of the wood, is found, and we 
have to face the discovery — as, now, I had to face 
what I knew would be my denunciation^ if once these, 
my enemies, unearthed me. 

It never entered into my head to leave Rome 
before they should recognise me. Under an assumed 
name I was safe, if I chose to take the trouble. 
But it was all so immaterial to me, that I did not 
care to protect myself by flight Nay, more than 
that, there was some interest — indeed, almost ex- 
citement — in waiting to see the end, as there had 
been in waiting to see the end of Winter's designs 
on my life. 

I was living in a fine apartment in one of those 
palaces of which the proprietors are too poor to 
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maintain the burden, and where the best rooms are let 
to strangers ; while those bearing the fine old names, 
either live on the remote country estate, or make 
themselves resignedly wretched in the worst apart- 
ment of their own historic dwelling. I knew very 
few people, and cared to know none ; but, somehow, 
things are too strong for us, and a few, more ad- 
venturous than the rest, had forced my consigncy 
and established themselves as my acquaintances. 
The evident mystery surrounding me whetted curi- 
osity ; and admiration completed the rest. 

So that I had still a vulnerable social side, if once 
the trail were found and followed, as I made no 
doubt it would be — if these newcomers went to the 
Embassy, or into society at all. It was only a 
question of time ; and, given time, the sleuth-hounds 
are sure to come up with the quarry. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

WOMEN without husbands are but ill under- 
stood on the Continent; and«any English 
woman, who goes to Italy unaccompanied by a 
responsible companion, goes with her reputation 
lying loose in her hands. Age is no shield, and 
looks are no protection. She may be sixty and 
beyond ; she may be plain and homely, but she is 
alone and assailable ; she is a woman, and neither 
invulnerable nor impregnable. 

Money and sex are the two dominant factors in 
life amongst the Continental peoples generally, and 
the Latin race in particular. 

The Italian has no belief in Platonic affection 
between the sexes. No matter what the difference 
of age or station, the chances are that any kind of 
intimacy between a man and a woman is misunder- 
stood and mistranslated by him, and that a solitary 
woman finds her character rubbed bare before she 
knows that it has been handled at all. Even when 
she is long past sixty and her boy-friend has seen 
only a year or two over twenty, she will be suspected 
of an affection wholly unmaternal. 

Most (perilous of all is the desire to do good, or 
the endeavour to be of practical service to any man, 
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or even to any woman. For slanderous imaginations 
are fertile, and, in an age which has accepted as 
real the confessions of Diana Vaughan, no infamy is 
impossible. 

This greediness of foul belief applies only to native 
critics and assessors. Our countrymen, who under- 
stand their own, are not more cynical in Rome than 
they are in London ; and on the whole a common 
nationality draws them somewhat nearer together 
than when they are at home. 

Of course I, the young-looking, rich and un- 
accompanied Mrs. Desanges, came in for all imagin- 
able slander. How should it not be? I was too 
young to be alone ; and, since I was Madame, 
where was Monsieur ? Who was my husband ? what 
had become of him ? Dead ! But I did not look 
like a recently bereaved widow, and I did not dress 
as one. And, even if I were, young widows are 
" kittle cattle to shoe a*hint," as the quaint old 
Cumberland saying has it, and there must be some- 
thing queer about me, else why did not I marry 
again ? Why did I not have a mother, or at least 
a sister, with me ? Even a younger unmarried sister 
would be better than nothing, as a check on my 
probable misdeeds. But maybe I was a separated 
wife, or a ^discarded member of my family. If so, 
the fault was manifestly on my side. 

" No man could have behaved ill to such a pretty 
creature ! " as I overheard a festive kind of critic 
say, with his thumbs in his waistcoat armholes, his 
chest expanded, and his moist lips smiling meaningly. 

And, as no man could have done me wrong, the 
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necessary alternative was that I myself had done 
something heinous, for which I had been discarded 
and ostracised. Perhaps I was not Mrs. Desanges at 
all! Perhaps I was a shameless adventuress, who 
had made my name so notorious that I had been 
obliged to change it, and break new ground under 
a disguised personality ! 

In fact, I might be anything you like — a discharged 
prisoner, a disguised adventuress, a police spy, or a 
Nihilist or merely an English lady, rich, beautiful, 
young, and not indisposed to profit by the greater 
freedom to be found in Italy than in her own Grundy- 
ridden country. 

The reasoning was good so far as the lights of the 
reasoners went ; and thus the train was laid for the 
grand onslaught that had to come. 

By the habit of a life, not by any feeling of 
sympathy or compassion, I was always ready to 
befriend those in need of help. My purse was open 
to the needy gentleman as well as to the hungry 
proletariat ; and, if a gift or a loan could straighten 
a man's crooked finances and set the stopped clock 
once more a-going, I had no hesitation in making 
the advance. This, too, was something out of the 
line of ordinary Italian experience, and I had to 
suffer for my " eccentricity." For it was either pro- 
fligacy or eccentricity that was next to madness. 
I either paid my lovers or I was a fool unfit 
to have the care of money Simple, impersonal, 
passionless benevolence ; money given to help 
handsome young men in straits with no more 
and no other feeling than one would have in pick- 
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ing up caterpillars and beetles from the highway 
that they should not be crushed under the wheels 
of one's carriage ; that was a moral marvel which 
the Romans who interested themselves in my 
doings could not accept. It would have been on 
a par with my rejuvenescence, had they known of 
it, and the one would have been as incredible as 
the other. Hence, the while I was living in the 
cold unconsciousness of evil, the seeds of slander 
were being secretly sown broadcast. The advent 
of Lord and Lady Keswick soon brought to the 
light that which had been prepared in the dark, 
and once more I was able to understand the im- 
possibility of a fight between one and many. In 
"this war of the many with one" the first must 
conquer and the character of the combatants does 
not count. 

It was partly a jealous fear of any possible return 
of my former influence over her husband, and partly 
a more intimate personal dislike, that made the new 
Lady Keswick so bitter against me. It was the 
essential spirit of murder; and if she could have 
wiped me off the slate of the living, without damage 
to herself, she would have done so. As she could 
not manage this by the exercise of that magnetic 
will, for which she and her sect gave me such direful 
credit, and as she had failed through her agent. 
Winter, so far as she had ventured to go, she did 
the next best thing in her power — attacked my 
reputation and endeavoured to destroy my social 
status. 

She knew that among superstitious people like 
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the Italians a marvel like this of my rejuvenescence 
would be looked on as diabolical from beginning to 
end. Of the hidden powers of nature there would 
be no question. No analogy would be drawn be- 
tween a rejuvenated human being and the double 
crop of fruit sometimes borne by vigorous trees ; 
nor would it be conceded possible for the whole 
person to share in that partial restoration which we 
sometimes see in the aged. It would be accepted 
as the direct work of the devil, and no other 
explanation would be possible. 

Both the English and the Italians were curious 
about me, and some among them "took" to me, 
if others looked askance ; and others, again, drew 
back altogether. But, certainly, by the time Lord and 
Lady Keswick came, I was a noted personage in 
Roman society, and much talked about by those 
who knew, and those who did not know, me as I 
seemed to be. No one knew me as I was. Some 
were enthusiastic, as I said, and some were hostile. 
Some took me on the merits of a fascinating appear- 
ance and evident means, and others held back, 
saying : " Who is she ? where does she come from ? 
what is her history ? There is something odd about 
her, and we will wait and learn more before we adopt 
her." But the doubters were among the women only. 
The men, one and all, accepted me as they saw me, 
which was again another handle for malevolence 
to grasp — another occasion for the blow to be dealt 
me. I was unquestionably that doubtful thing 
among women, "a man's woman" — and this label 
was condemnation enough. 



Among those of my own countryfolk who drew 
nearest to me at this time, was a certain family 
called Townshend. They were charming people 
from the north of England — father, mother, a son, 
and two daughters. They were not of the smart 
set, and they knew but few Italians. Well-born, 
and essentially county folk, they had a certain 
simple flavour of past generations, which was like 
the scent of dried rose leaves. Without ostentation, 
without extravagance, untouched by the prevailing 
restlessness of the day, they represented the best 
type of my co-patriots — people to be proud of in 
a foreign land. 

They were people who imagined no evil where 
there were no foundations outside their own fancy ; 
but who would have been keen to detect what was 
wrong, if it had been there to be detected. They 
saw no evil in the mere fact that I was alone and 
unaccompanied by husband or father, by mother or 
sister. They thought me singularly well-informed 
for my (apparent) age, and they thought me also 
unaccountably sad. But they supposed that I had 
had some trouble which had burnt the joy of 
my youth out of me, and left me, for the time, 
dead and depressed — which trouble, however, it did 
not come into their idea of duty to themselves or 
to me to probe and discuss. They accepted me 
as they saw me, and looked no deeper than my 
sponsors. 

We had come together through the offices of a 
certain Miss Rose Joynson, who came from their 
own part of the world. She had introduced us one 
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night at the Embassy. Miss Jo)nison — or rather 
Miss Rose, as she was generally called — was a jolly, 
good-natured, semi-demi-masculine kind of oddity, 
who had been a sportswoman before the days when 
sportswomen were common, and a mountaineer in 
abbreviated skirts before Lady Harberton had gained 
a hearing in the world. She was one of those 
characters still to be met with in the remoter country- 
places — rich, of long lineage, eccentric, universally 
respected and universally laughed at Had she not 
been Miss Rose Joynson, of Joynson Manor, she 
would have had a different reception among her 
own countryfolk from what she had. As things 
were, she was a personage, and her patronage had 
weight — even with such well-established people as 
the Townshends. 

1 forget the process by which she and I had got 
CO know each other, but she took to me from the 
first, and I think looked on me as a sort of living 
curio to be set in her mental cabinet She could 
not make me out, she said ; but she liked me all the 
same. She called me " pretty dear," and " a bonny 
lir lass," and a ** quaint little girl,** and patronised 
me ; making me see how little fitted to cope with 
the astuter world of intrigantes and adventuresses 
are these good honest, unsuspecting country folk 
of ours, when they come abroad into a world of 
which they have no more conception than we have 
of the state of Mars or the origin of matter. 

Take myself as an instance. I was unvouched 
for in every direction. I was simply a pretty young 
woman, well-mannered and apparently well off ; yet 
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I was called on, asked to the Embassy, accepted, 
endorsed. I was not an adventuress, but I might 
have been ; yet, had I been, I should have stood 
exactly where I stood now with my dear unsuspecting 
countrymen. 

But I am leaving the Townshends. Through 
Miss Joynson I got to know them, as I said, and 
we soon became in a sense intimate. True intimacy 
was of course impossible for me, but the surface 
of things satisfies most people, and words have ever 
stood in the place of facts. The Townshends grew 
to like me ; and this liking was too sincere, and too 
simply shown to be doubted. They had nothing 
to get from me, as I had nothing to get from them ; 
and where there is absolute disinterestedness there 
is more security. The gentle insistence of their 
affectionate attention could not be repelled. I did 
not care to have familiar acquaintances, but I could 
not throw off the Townshends, short of an amount 
of social brutality which was foreign to me — which 
was indeed impossible. Hence we drifted into an 
acquaintance that seemed to be intimacy, and that 
answered the same purpose to them and to the 
world. 

For myself that was another matter. 

Of the two sisters the younger went down before 
me in that blind idolatry which certain girls feel for 
a woman a little older than themselves — old enough 
to have more experience and knowledge of life, but 
not so old as to be out of touch with the hopes 
and fears, the dreams, the follies, the aspirations 
of girlhood. They are elder sisters, not mothers ; 
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and this combination of superior knowledge with 
the equality of sympathy makes a charm for certain 
young heads and hearts which they cannot resist, 
which they do not want to resist. 

Margaret Townshend had that tender kind of 
nature which must perforce love some one more 
than itself, some one appealing to the poetic and 
idealistic enthusiasms. Her sister Maude was 
of a stronger and more concentrated nature, more 
homebound and less imaginative. Loving reverence 
for her parents, loving protection and a kind of 
wondering admiration for her younger sister, loving 
comradeship with her handsome brother, loving con- 
tentment with her home, and her home surroundings ; 
these satisfied and filled her heart and mind, and 
would till the inevitable should come. Then she 
would transfer herself to him and her children, and 
the old loves of the old life would take the second 
place. Meanwhile, she gave the best of herself to 
her own, and only the fringe, the fragments, to 
strangers. Nor did she care much for Rome or 
foreign countries. She partly disliked, and partly 
dreaded all Continentals, whom she lumped in a 
body together as " foreigners," not differentiating 
between a Spaniard or a Swede, a German or an 
Italian, a Russian or a Frenchman. They were all 
tarred with the same brush, and of national differences 
she saw nothing. 

Margaret, on the contrary, viewed everything 
through the radiant mists of poetry and romance. 
She was in search of the ideal, and in that search, 
perhaps, let fall some of the good of the real. Her 
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heart was more in her mind than was Maude's. 
What she could not poetise she could not wholly 
love. 

She thought she had found one embodiment of 
the ideal in me. This being so, she made me her 
goddess and her oracle. 

There were two things which I ought to mention 
here. Firstly, in my own heart I never forgot my 
real self, but now, among all these new people, I 
kept my betraying consciousness concealed. I gave 
no hint of the surprising truth, beyond indeed often 
saying : " I am older than I look," " I have worn 
wonderfully well, and you would scarcely believe 
how old I am from my appearance!" That is, I 
wanted the world to believe me some way on to 
forty, when I knew that I did not look over twenty- 
five. Secondly, I did not often remember that I 
was beautiful. I had not been a self-conscious 
woman at any time of my life, and had never posed — 
never played to the gallery — never thought how I 
was looking, or how I said this or how I did that. 
Wherefore, I often forgot that I was more than 
ordinarily handsome, and I was just the Mrs. 
Desanges of olden days, when I never thought about 
myself at all. I always had had something else 
to think of; and this perpetual self-consciousness 
and self-contemplation seemed to me such barren 
foolishness ! 

So far as my dried-up heart could love anything 
human I loved the Townshends. In some things 
they reminded me of my dear lost Ardours— not in 
line and colour, but in character and moral type. 
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There was the same manly cleanliness of thought 
and high sense of honour about Mr. Townshend as 
there had been about Sir James. The wife was all 
that a wife and mother should be, like my dear 
Esther in her day of domestic happiness. But also, 
like Esther, she had never abandoned the rdle of fasci- 
nating woman, and she was still innocently conscious 
of her matronly beauty — conscious of it as a fact, 
but free from all that destructive littleness of vanity 
which is as a canker in the very heart of feminine 
beauty. The girls were more amiable in temper than 
Ellen had been ; but they reminded me of her — I 
suppose because they were young and the daughters 
of parents who somewhat represented my dear son 
and daughter of the past. The son, George, was of 
a stronger fibre, less self-indulgent, less passionate 
than my poor boy Bertie had been ; a more virile 
kind of person all through, less brilliant, less taking, 
heavier and more solid, as befitted his father's name 
and his own future place as a leader of his country. 
But, notwithstanding these differences, they re- 
minded me of my former family ; which perhaps 
was the reason why my dead and dulled affections 
woke to a little semblance of warmth for them, the 
last sparks of an almost extinct fire. 

I used to go sight-seeing with the Townshends. 
I knew Rome " like my pocket," as the French say ; 
but this was their first winter here, save the dear 
honeymoon, twenty-five years ago, when the then 
young couple had come to bewilder themselves by 
mixing up love and history — each other's ^y^^ and 
crumbling ruins, behind which they stole for a sur- 
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reptitious kiss ; each others* faces, at which they 
were never tired of looking, and the pictures which 
they looked at because the guide-book told them to. 
And it was just because it was twenty-five years 
ago — ^just because this was the year of their silver 
wedding — that they had come to Rome now, to 
renew and repair. To them, ignorant both of 
the place and the language, I, familiar with each 
alike, was of use as a cicerone and more sympa- 
thetic than the ordinary valet de place. No matter 
when or where they wished to go, I was ready and 
willing. 

Now the Townshends were people to whom the 
abnormal was almost on the same lines as the 
criminal, while the criminal was something impos- 
sible for them to contemplate as connected with them- 
selves. A dishonourable son, a runaway daughter, 
a defaulting father, a bad, mad, or drunken mother, 
would have seemed to them as purely off the line 
of life as if they had had a blackamoor baby in the 
place of their fine young George, or a double-headed 
child for their Maude and Margaret 

Looked at in one way, this is a restricted kind of 
nature. Looked at in another, it is the very soul 
of purity and moral wholesomeness. And that was 
the way in which I saw it, I to whom the lowest 
depths of human degradation were known as clearly 
as were the highest aspirations. And sometimes 
this knowledge of how they would take it, were they 
to know my strange secret, made me wonder if I 
did right to keep it back, and whether I should not 
tell them the fact as it was? Yet if I did, would 
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they believe me? would they not rather think me 
either a liar or a lunatic, and, whether liar or lunatic, 
a being to be shunned and denounced? On the 
whole, I decided to let events clear themselves, and 
to keep silence on a matter that was neither sin nor 
disgrace, abnormal as it might be. 

The Keswicks got to know the Townshends. 
They met at the Embassy, and though neither my 
lord nor my lady forcibly appealed to their sym- 
pathies, still they became in a sense acquaintances, 
and spoke to one another when they met I was 
standing one day with my friends in the Colosseum, 
repeopling the empty space and moralising with them 
over the human nature which could find joy in all 
the butchery that had once desecrated the noble 
building, when my enemies came up with me, and I 
knew my fate. 

Lady Keswick was, as Mrs. Roylance had been, 
of the order of the handsome trollop, by nature more 
fitted to be a mistress than a wife. She was a tall, 
fair woman, who painted her face and dyed her hair, 
dressed showily and untidily, allowing a frayed, 
soiled petticoat to appear from beneath a gorgeous 
gown, and with startling shoes wore stockings that 
might have been fresher and cleaner. She affected 
some abstractedness from the common things of life, 
and a profound absorption in spiritual matters. In 
her estimate of character she trusted to intuition, 
she said, knowledge coming to her by inspiration 
rather than by observation, by the voices of the 
spirits who guided and instructed her. Such being 
the source of her information, she claimed for all 
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she said absolute credence, to match its absolute 
tightness, and no pope in council was more infallible 
than she. 

Lord Keswick had naturally come under the spell, 
and what I had been to him in politics, his wife now 
was in everything. No space was left free ; not an 
impulse was undirected. He had adopted her tone 
in the whole meaning and conduct of life. Politics 
he had abandoned for the sake of spiritualism pure 
and simple. What the purer soul and weaker in- 
tellect of the former dear wife had failed to accom- 
plish, the stronger will and more audacious claims 
of the present effected to the last point. The two 
were at the head of one of the branches into which 
occultism splits in so sadly human a manner ; and, 
according to them, the life we lead was of very little 
moment compared with that which we are to lead, 
while the living interest, the living world about us, 
is not of half the value of the spiritual and the 
unseen. 

But with all the clever humbug that made up 
Lady Keswick's chief stock-in-trade, she had that 
kind of magnetism which prevails where reason fails, 
and her husband at least was sincere in his faith. 
Weak in will as he was, the destined creature of any 
stronger mind that took hold of him, he was as 
transparently sincere as a little child ; and his faith 
in her was one of her strongest credentials. He, of 
all the men I ever knew, instanced the most clearly 
the divorcement there is between intellect and char- 
acter, between the power of thought and the power 
of will, whereby clever men and women become 
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veritable children in the hands of others, and fools 
are governed by their own follies. 

Still, weak and vacillating, foolish indeed, as he 
was, I was sorry for him, and thought him worthy 
of a better fate than to be the mouthpiece of a 
woman like the ci-devant Mrs. Roylance, seeress 
and quasi-adventuress. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

WE met, as I said, in the Colosseum. Not 
bowing to me, and both wearing looks 
of profound abhorrence. Lord and Lady Keswick 
incontinently " button-holed " the Townshends. The 
elder girl, Maude, stayed by her father and mother ; 
Margaret clung to me. She seemed to have a 
dim kind of perception that things were crooked 
hereaway, and her loving little heart yearned to 
show her loyalty. 

I heard as distinctly as by telephone all that 
was said. It was the old story. My miraculous 
rejuvenescence brought about by black magic ; my 
abominable power of personal fascination, infamous 
in its origin and infamous in its use ; my unspiritual 
condition generally, atheistical, unbelieving, worldly- 
minded ; my asserted, if not quite legally proved, 
profligacy, but asserted so often and with such 
exactness of detail as left no room for doubt in the 
mind of any candid person ; my general and specific 
unworthiness, making me unfit for the companion- 
ship of good and pure women. It was the whole 
indictment of evil that had been so often preferred 
against me, repeated now with a force and a distinct- 
ness that carried its own weight with it. 

289 19 
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Lady Keswick besought Mrs. Townshend to be 
careful in her intercourse with me — to be more 
than careful, indeed! Those sweet innocent girls, 
that nice dear son — themselves so good and 
noble and unsuspecting! — what had they to do 
with such a one as that dreadful Mrs. Desanges, 
that devil-sent marvel of the nineteenth century? 

How had I fastened myself on them as I had 
done? Whom was I seeking to ruin? the girls? 
the young man? themselves? 

"Be sure," added Lady Keswick, in her most 
inspired and sibylline way, " this wretched woman 
wants to work evil. She is the accredited agent 
of the spirit of evil. She is one of the Satanistes ; 
one of those who worship Satan in a defiled crypt 
with a travestied mass and a desecrated host ; one 
of those who have brought back the mysteries of 
Baphomet, and reproduced the shameful secrets 
of the old Greek orgies ; one of those bound to 
do the work of him to whom she has sold herself — 
him, the awful spirit of sin, whom she and her kind 
worship as God!" 

I felt, without seeing, the flush on Mr. Townshend's 
face, the deathly pallor on his wife's — and the horror 
on Maude's ; and I knew instinctively that the very 
fact of such things being said of me was enough 
for them. Right or wrong, it was the suspectedness 
of Caesar's wife over again ; and this pleasant page 
was closed. 

Then Lady Keswick went on to ask who were 
my friends. Had I not, as she was sure I must 
have, one or two or more handsome young men 
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about me? — by the way, a pretty safe guess when 
dealing with Italian society, full as it is of handsome 
young men on the look-out for favourable chances 
and a promotion not too arduously obtained. She 
knew it must be so, said the lady, always sibylline 
and oracular, always speaking in the inspired 
manner of one delivering holy messages from a 
superior source. Infamous as I was in life and 
conduct, she went on to say, accursed of God 
whom I blasphemed, and protected by the devil 
whom I accepted as my guide, I could not live 
otherwise than shamefully and shamelessly. And 
no honest English lady ought to know me. 

Lord Keswick was not quite so sweeping or so 
specific in his denunciations. He dwelt chiefly on 
the strange influence I was able to establish over 
the minds of others, and for this reason warned 
Mr. Townshend against my too close intimacy with 
his wife and daughters. As he spoke, he pointed 
to Margaret, who was standing near me, and look- 
ing up into my face, with her own full of girlish 
adoration. I seemed to have eyes in the back of 
my head, and to see and know all that went on 
behind me. 

" She very nearly made a tool of me," Lord Kes- 
wick continued. " Had it not been for the superior 
and more healthy influence of my dear wife, who 
came just in time to snatch me from the destruction 
this Lamia among women had prepared for me, 
I should have been lost for time and eternity. I 
have reason to dread her," he added, with a shudder, 
" for I have learnt by bitter experience how deadly 
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and how irresistible she is, when she puts out 
those infernal powers of fascination which, for some 
inscrutable reason, the good God allows her to 
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** The whole thing seems to me like a nightmare," 
said Mr. Townshend ** You speak of matters, Lord 
Keswick, that I never heard of before, that I did 
not know existed, that I can scarcely credit now 
that I have heard of them." 

'^ It is a new world to you, dear sir," said Lady 
Keswick ; '' but one that we, the lUuminati, are well 
acquainted with." 

"'There are more things in heaven and earth!'" 
said Lord Keswick dreamily, looking at his wife 
as if her face were a book from which he read. 
It was that strange look of absorption in the being 
of another which he used to have with me. Of all 
the men I ever met he was the least individual 
and the most completely a reflection. He was 
mentally what a man is physically who has been 
born with a dislocated spine. He had no will of 
his own. He was merely the echo, the transcript, 
the instrument of another. He had good intellectual 
abilities, taken by themselves — abilities above the 
average ; but for want of that central column, that 
support round which they could work, he was of 
no more use, left to himself, than if he had been 
as wanting in brain-power as he was in will. It 
was a curiously disappointing character all through. 
He seemed as if he should have been so strong, 
and so thorough ; and he was such a mere husk I 

Mr. Townshend took oflf his hat, and passed his 
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handkerchief over his forehead. Mrs. Townshend 
sat down on a fallen slab, and looked faint as well 
as scared ; and Maude, looking back to her sister 
and myself, called : " Margaret ! Margaret ! '* in a 
voice of terror, as if she had seen a snake, or been 
stung by one. 

"You must give me time to take it all in," said 
Mr. Townshend, with a certain look of helpless 
perplexity that had its tragic side, if also its comic. 
" We are not accustomed to these marvels, and the 
age of miracles has passed." 

"To give way to the age of new discoveries — 
of spiritual laws unearthed from the tomb of ignor- 
ance, where they have so long been buried," said 
Lady Keswick. " Nothing of all this is new. The 
ancients knew it, practised it, suffered from it, 
profited by it It is only we, besotted with the belief 
that we have fathomed all the laws of nature, who 
have let drop the priceless riches of knowledge 
stored up for us in the past. Renewed youth and 
infernal fascination have been known among men 
before the days of Mrs. Desanges ! " 

" If we believe in the Spirit of Evil at all," said 
Mrs. Townshend, in an agitated voice. 

She looked towards me and shuddered. 

" Margaret ! Margaret ! " again called Maude. 

"Come back to the rest, my dear," I said, taking 
the girl's cold hand in mine. 

I went up to the group slowly and deliberately : 
I can scarcely express the strange feeling of mingled 
contempt and compassion that I felt for the actors 
in this sorry drama. Lady Keswick's jealousy, her 
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husband's moral feebleness, the dear Townshends' 
open-mouthed gullibility — what a commentary on 
human nature all round I 

" I enter the lists with no one," I said slowly, as 
I came up to the little group. As I spoke I looked 
full and straight at Lady Keswick, who dropped 
her eyes and flushed, after she had tried to meet 
mine and could not. "If the fact of my having 
become young in looks and strong in body, by 
some strange power of nature we have not yet 
fathomed, if that is to be considered the result of 
diabolical agency and a proof that I have trafficked 
with a Spirit of Evil, and for such transitory gain, 
I have nothing to say. Those who can accept such 
a worn-out superstition must, even to my own hurt, 
for I cannot argue on a matter of faith. It will 
be a sorrow to lose your friendship, Mrs. Townshend, 
but if my enemies are stronger, what can I do but 
submit to their victory? Sorrow and I are old 
friends by now, and no one knows better than I 
the fatal force of misrepresentation ! " 

While I spoke I seemed, even to myself, to grow 
taller, and to tower above them all ; even to myself 
my voice sounded strangely like a silver trumpet. 
There are times when we feel as if the majesty of 
the truth within makes itself visible in our outward 
form, as if the voice were the voice of the soul, 
and the eyes were the eyes of the spirit. And this 
was one of those times with me. I felt that I looked 
like something almost superhuman, and that I over- 
awed both enemies and friends. 

Lord Keswick visibly shrank before me, and his 
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wife's attempts to confront me miserably failed. 
The Townshends looked at me at once with admira- 
tion and terror ; though there was no terror in 
Margaret's passionate clinging to my arm, kissing the 
sleeve as she did so. 

"It is all so marvellous ! " then said Mr. Town- 
shend, a little helplessly. '* Such things as these 
do not come into the ordinary life of plain-sailing 
English folk, like ourselves." 

" No," I answered. " And it is just this unfamili- 
arity with extraordinary phenomena that my enemies 
have traded on. People of rigid respectability, like 
yourselves — of absolute conformity with the ordinary 
rules of society, and corresponding ignorance of evil 
— why, of course, anything so abnormal as I would 
startle you. And if you heard, besides, that I was 
immoral, as Lady Keswick says I am, and that I 
was possessed of deadly occult powers, and as prone 
to work evil as I was able to do so — why, of course, 
as I say, you would shrink from me. It is logical 
enough. But it does not make it all true^' I added 
with emphasis. 

" You wicked ! No, no ! You are an angel ! " 
said Margaret ecstatically. 

Again that somewhat helpless look went round 
the little group. Their abhorrence was not strong 
enough to conquer the softer feelings they had had 
for me, and these last were not strong enough to 
conquer their abhorrence. In the queer little drama 
now being played, they were the most to be pitied ; 
for, though apparently conquered, I was virtually 
triumphant over my accusers, 
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Margaret's open confession of faith in me stirred 
something in Lady Keswick's heart that did as well 
as courage. 

"It is just that," she said hurriedly to Mrs. 
Townshend. "It is the terrible power she is able 
to get over people — a power of life and death, 
Mrs. Townshend — as my husband knows to his own 
cost," she added. 

As she spoke, she shuddered visibly and turned 
pale, with a paleness visible even under her paint 
I wondered how much of this was real, and how 
much was assumed. Assumed or real it did its 
work, for it is not only Pharisaism which draws its 
garments away from sin. Purity does the same 
when first introduced to evil ; and the Townshends, 
ignorant of real life as they were, and more morally 
timid than intellectually judicial, felt themselves un- 
equal to the situation. Wherefore, they accepted 
the vague statements of the Keswicks, as if they 
had been proved up to the hilt by independent 
testimony, and I was cut off from this small back- 
water of human sympathy and affection, as I had 
been from the larger current of the Ardours. 
Superstition and lies scored here as jealousy 
and the shocked love of old time and habit had 
scored there ; and I had to suffer, as the innocent 
generally do. 

But things did not pass quite as glibly as Lady 
Keswick hoped. The son took my part, and he 
took it warmly. He had enlarged the border of 
his intellectual phylacteries beyond the measure of 
his parents ; and he was not easy to convince 
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of such spiritual turpitude as Lady Keswick as- 
cribed to me. He laughed at the whole theory of 
diabolical possession, and referred the marvel to its 
right cause, an abnormal outburst of that vis 
medicairix with which, in a minor degree, we are 
familiar enough. He did not believe I was bad, 
or licentious ; and young men have their own secret 
ways of discovering this kind of proclivity. I cer- 
tainly had young men in my rooms — English, Italian, 
French — all nations ; but he had never seen the 
faintest sign, he said, of an undesirable familiarity ; 
and what struck him, even more than my appear- 
ance or my conversation, was my glacial coldness, 
my immobility. And so far as the assumption of 
occult power went, who laid claim to it, and who 
did not? Lady Keswick claimed the powers be- 
longing to a medium, a seeress, a prophetess. She 
could converse with the dead, and her words were 
inspired by the holiest of departed spirits. She 
could command the elements, and go beyond the 
laws of nature ; make solid bodies pass through solid 
matter ; create out of the viewless air things identical 
with the manufactured articles of looms, potteries, 
and paper mills ; she could foretell the future, and 
read the hidden secrets of the past ; visit the stars 
in her astral body, and, leaving her physical form 
behind, could send her soul out on questioning 
errands from which no home was sacred, no life 
concealed. All this, and more, she asserted as her 
portion of occult power ; but what did I claim ? 
Absolutely nothing but that second sight of ex- 
perience — that gift of reading character which comes 
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with the long years of training, and the deeper 
knowledge of old age. 

He spoke from the platform of a wider judgment 
than his father had ; for does not every generation 
stand on the shoulders of the past ? He maintained 
it with the indignation of an honest Englishman 
protesting against injustice, accentuated by the natural 
admiration of a young man when the question con- 
cerns a pretty woman. 

But he pleaded in vain and argued in vain, as 
indeed did Margaret, who wept where he pleaded. 
The Townshends had not fallen under the Keswick 
" occult " experience, not the least in the world. But 
they did shrink both from what was abnormal and 
ill-spoken of. It was better to sever a connection 
which had been pleasant, surely pleasant ! but which 
was not of sufficient importance to be continued 
at all hazards. 

The note of renunciation was sent, and I drifted 
out of this pleasant little backwater once more into 
the deeper and lonelier current of life. 

Things were not, however, to end here. Right 
or wrong, it is the day of youthful insubordination, 
and, well brought up though they were, the spirit 
of the age had, in a certain sense, touched the young 
Townshends. George was more independent of his 
father's advice than his father had been of his 
when he was a young man and the paternal reins 
were held more taut than they are at present. And, 
though Margaret was as obedient to her mother 
as all well-educated girls are, and dught to be, hers 
was an obedience only within limits, an obedience 
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that admitted of recalcitration under pressure. And 
her romantic love for me now strained filial obedience 
to the breaking point. She had a certain ally in 
Miss Joynson, who ridiculed the whole thing from 
beginning to end. Demoniacal traffic, immorality, 
and occult powers, she threw them all into one 
heap together and set them alight with the fire 
of her scorn. She professed also not to find my 
rejuvenescence so very strange after all ; nor so very 
complete if you come to that ! She saw the indica- 
tion of wrinkles under my skin, of weariness in my 
gestures. 

Certainly I was strangely young-looking, but she. 
Miss Rose, had seen others almost as young-looking 
for their age, and she had had a dog, a favourite 
pointer, who had gone through something of the 
same experience — got younger as he grew older, 
positively younger and a better worker than before ! 
She defended me with all her dash and spirit, 
all her frank determination and indifference to other 
people's prejudices ; and, though she did not change 
the course of events, she did just trouble the surface 
of the Townshends' ideas, and she gave Margaret 
a certain countenance, the full result of which she 
neither intended nor perceived. 

I was sitting in my apartment, looking over 
Rome towards St. Peter's, musing unprofitably 
enough on those things which no thinking can 
make clear, when my major-domo flung open the 
door. Without waiting to be announced Margaret 
Townshend ran forward and threw herself into my 
arms. 
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**My dear, what has brought you?" I said, 
after I had kissed her. 

" I could not go away and not see you again ! " 
she sobbed. 

** But you have come against orders, my little 
girl!" I said, as severely as I could find it in my 
heart to speak. For, indeed, her innocent love 
touched me as I had not been touched for many 
long barren days. 

" Yes, but I could not help it ! " said Margaret 
" It has all been so wicked of the Keswicks, and 
I hate them so much! I hate that woman! and 
I hate him ! " 

" Hush ! hush ! dear," I returned. " Hate is 
not a word for those young lips ! " 

" But if I feel it, Mrs. Desanges ? " 

**We cannot and must not always say what we 
feel," I answered. 

She looked distressed, and, as so often before, 
my mind turned back on itself and I thought how 
strange it is, and how painful too, that we older 
women have to teach evil to the young — as I now, 
to this innocently ingenuous child, impressing on 
her the greater good of concealment, in itself a 
species of falsehood, over the transparent truthfulness 
of her age and nature. Yet it must be. It is 
the old diflficulty between society and nature — 
between conventional laws and elementary morality. 
In the beginning, before a complete organisation 
has been developed, truth is of the highest import- 
ance, as the only safeguard of society. It is one 
of the Ten Commandments universal to humanity. 
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But in a more complex arrangement it is an 
impossibility ; and if carried to its logical end 
would be destructive of all peace and good. 

With this thought passing like lightning through 
my brain, I steadied myself against that pained 
look of shocked ingenuousness. This r61e of moral 
violator, necessary enough, was ever antipathetic to 
me. 

" You see, society is something we must consider," 
I went on to say, "and our private feelings ought 
not to make us perhaps unjust, and certainly unkind 
and discourteous." 

"But they have done so much mischief," urged 
Margaret. 

"Simply because they have allowed their private 
feelings to dominate them," I answered. "They 
dislike me, and, disliking me, they think evil of me. 
Thinking evil of me they hold it is their duty to 
turn others from me. Don't you see, my dear ? 
This is a case in point. If you show them that you 
hate them as you say, why should they not show 
that they hate me, and make others follow suit ? " 

" Because you are good and lovely," said Margaret 
adoringly. 

"That is as you think. They do not agree with 
you. Who is to judge ? " 

" The truth ! " she answered, flinging her arms 
round my neck and kissing me. 

At that instant a Calabrian, whom I knew but 
slightly, came into the room. He was a. Principe in 
his own country — one of the few remaining nobles 
in Italy who exercise an arbitrary and almost 
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irresponsible power over their people. His life, as I 
knew it, was like a bit of old mediaeval romance. 
He always seemed to me one of the smooth-voiced 
old godless tyrants — abducter, murderer, robber, what 
you will — in nineteenth century dress and with the 
soft delicacy of nineteenth century manners. I saw 
his sleepy eyes flash when he looked at Margaret ; 
and involuntarily I put my arm round her, as if 
for protection. She was so pretty, so young, and 
fresh, so full of life and emotion — the very kind of 
girl to stir the senses and fire the blood of such a 

man as Principe X , who recognised no law 

beyond his own desires, and who had no fear of 
God or man ; one who had no respect for women, 
only the wicked love that is born of hot blood and 
strong passions. 

This was not the first time they had met ; and, 
with that fatal power of foreseeing possibilities which 
had come to me by long experience, I trembled for 
her safety and divined disaster. My main thought 
was how to get Margaret safely back to her own 
people. I did not wish to go myself, and I did not 
care to send her by a servant. It seemed ridiculous 
to fear abduction from a private carriage in broad 
daylight in the streets of Rome ; yet stranger things 
than that have happened in the Eternal City and 
Augustus Hare's weird story came to my mind as 
a warning. But she must go home, and that at 
once. 

I would take her myself in my own carriage. It 
was a risk, so far as the poor child's peace went, 
but I saw no other way. Accordingly I gave the 
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Principe X his dismissal, and ordered the car- 
riage, myself accompanying Margaret to her hotel. 
As we drove along the street I saw the Principe 
in his English built T-cart driving slowly along the 
Corso. I knew without being told that he was 
following. 

I gave Margaret worlds of good advice, of the 
necessity for obedience to her parents' wishes, even 
when they seemed to be unjust, as in this instance. 
For it was not for her, I said, to constitute herself 
her mother's censor, her father's critic, and to say 
they ought not to do so and so. It was their right to 
command ; and it was her duty to obey. I warned 
her against another escapade of this kind. She must 
never, never venture out alone again. There were 
dangers in foreign cities of which she an English 
girl, bred up in the security of her father's estate in 
the country, could have no conception, still less 
knowledge or understanding. I told her she was 
to confess her rashness to her people and tell them 
frankly where she had been, even though she might 
not have been missed ; and she was never to have a 
secret from her mother or sister. I did what I could 
for her, drawing on her love for me to back my advice 
with more than ordinary authority. As I left her, 
the whole party drove up to the door of the hotel, 
the Townshends and the Keswicks in a body 
together. 

As the result of this mischance, I knew that my 
little friend was doomed to the punishment of 
reproach as well as to the pain of hearing me accused 
of having treacherously willed her to visit me, of 
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having voluntarily seduced her from her allegiance 
to her parents for my own base purposes. I heard 
it all in my mind, and knew exactly what would 
be said. What I could not quite foresee was her 
own mental attitude. Would she be frightened into 
believing me more than human, and consequently 
less than loveworthy, or would her honest love re- 
main untouched to the end? 

And all this while Principe X was revolving in 

his crooked brain the schemes which he afterwards 
matured. God alone knows how he managed it, 
but that he was the cause of Margaret Townshend's 
disappearance, two days after her visit to my rooms, 
was a thing as clear to me as the means he used 
were mysterious. All that was ever known was 
that a messenger came to the Townshends' hotel, 
charged to see the Signorina Margherita alone. He 
was taken to the door of her room, and there he 
gave her a note. The cameriere standing by, to see 
that all was proper and as it should be, distinctly 
heard both her and the messenger say my name — 
distinctly this, but no more. Whether it was a 
message to urge her to come to me, or what the 
note contained, no one knew. But the girl excitedly 
put on her hat, and, just as she was, went out into 
the street. The chamber-maid hurried to her parents 
and told them what had happened. To her Italian 
ideas of decorum it was not good or fitting that the 
signorina should go alone with a strange man, and, 
as she knew by his accent, a Calabrian. She ought 
to have had some one with her. But though her 
brother dashed down the stairs at headlong speed 
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and was out in the street, it would seem, almost as 
soon as the girl, not a trace could be seen of her 
or of the man who had brought her the note. They 
had vanished as completely as if the ground had 
opened and swallowed them up. The only clue 
was my name. 
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CHAPTER XX 

I WAS sitting by my window, my thoughts 
repeopling the Eternal City as it was in the 
days of the consuls and the conscript fathers — 
of the emperors and the Pretorian Guards — of the 
Christian conversion — of the mediaeval popes when 
the battle had been won and kings, emperors and 
nations knelt before the throne of St Peter, and 
the vicar of Christ put his foot on their necks. 
I was thinking of all these changes, but yet realising 
what a mere moment it was in the vast history 
of the race, when George dashed into my room 
unpiloted and unannounced. 

As he came hurriedly towards me, with that look 
of questioning alarm which a sudden catastrophe 
gives a man, I read the whole story, as, in a flash 
of magnesium light, one reads an inscription in a 

cave. Margaret had disappeared, and Principe X 

had taken her. 

"Where is she? Is she here?" he said, dropping 
his usual greeting. 

** Who ? Margaret ? " I answered. 

The question, implying knowledge, was indiscreet. 

It was afterwards used against me as an admission ; 

306 
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but I never cared to fence. I was too weary of 
my kind and too contemptuous of their judgment 
to arrange anything — either appearances or words. 

" Yes, Margaret," he said. " Has she come 
here ? " 

" No ; she has not come here — she is not here," 
I returned. " Why do you ask ? Has she left 
the hotel?" 

"You sent for her,** he said. "You sent a 
note telling her to come.*' Which, by the way, was 
an embroidery, as was proved afterwards. 

" I sent neither message nor note," I answered. 
" I know nothing of her movements.** 

" The chamber-maid heard your name," he insisted. 

His manner was not actively disrespectful, nor 
threatening. It was rather a struggle between 
present doubt and past belief — ^that struggle which 
comes when an impersonal principle is changed for 
a personal experience, when serene conviction is 
assailed by passionate pain. 

" Yes ? my name as meaning what ? '* I asked. 

"Your desire to see her, your request that she 
should come to you at once with your messenger,** 
he answered, which was still more embroidery, 
wrought by conjecture and probability. 

" Did the catneriere hear all this ? ** I asked. 

" Enough to justify the rest,** was the reply. 

" My dear Mr. Townshend, you have been deceived, 
and Margaret has been entrapped,*' I cried. " I have 
had nothing to do with this matter, no more than 
you yourself Tell me all you know. Has Margaret 
left the hotel ? ** 
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" Yes ; just this minute — not ten minutes ago — a 
man came with a note from you, and she left with 
him on the instant/' said George, looking at me as 
if he would look me through and through. 

I rang the bell. 

"Giuseppe," I said, when the major-domo ap- 
peared, " has any one gone from here to-day to the 
Hotel Uno with a note to the Signorina Margherita 
Townshend ? " 

" No, signora," said Giuseppe. 

"That will do," I said; and the man left the 
room, to listen at the door and look through the 
keyhole. 

"Now," said I, "this thing must be put into the 
hands of police at once. There has been foul play 

somewhere, and my own belief is that Principe X 

is at the bottom of it." 

I then told George all I knew, which was not much 
in the way of proved knowledge ; but I managed 
to impress him with the same ideas as my own. 
It is not easy to make the British brain accept 
hints for facts, may-bes for evidence ; but George 
Townshend was in that state of mind which catches 
at straws and builds castles out of clouds. In the 
anguish of such perplexity as his a mere nothing 
serves as a valid clue ; and, as he could not hold by 
his first belief that I had sent for his sister, he was 
eager to find another. 

When I had brought out all my thoughts, my 
suspicions, my reasons, my conjectures, I did not 
add the profound conviction I had, that she was lost 
for ever, and that no searching would find her again. 
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If the prince had taken her, as I supposed he had, 
he was too well .served by his men to be discovered, 
not to speak of punished. Rome has her possible 
prisons in those thick walled rooms under the roof 
looking into desolate space, and at; Calabria she 
would be as good as dead and buried. It was a 
hopeless outlook, more hopeless than I dared to 
tell, him, for I had not the courage — even I — to kill 
his hope so rudely. 

Notwithstanding all this, we did what we could, 
however futile it might be. And when we had done 
all we could the result was absolutely nothing. 

We enquired at his hotel and were told that the 
prince had left Rome yesterday. His men swore it 
and all stood to the same tale. He had left Rome 
yesterday, and was now on his estate in Calabria. 
Would the signora like to write to him ? to telegraph 
to him ? She would find the truth of what they, the 
servants, said. 

The check was too obvious to be overcome, as 
telegrams can be signed by a confederate as well 
as by a principal. Also the principal can be on the 
spot and his creatures can work for him at a distance. 
There was no good to be done there, and we left 
the hotel — baffled. 

At the railway station we made enquiries as to 
the trains for Naples. One had just gone. In it 
were no English passengers at all. There were 
only So-and-So, and So-and-So, among whom was 
a Sister sick and ill. 

" When the train gets to Naples stop the Sister ; 
let her be interrogated," I urged. 
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The police inspector and the station master smiled 
and shrugged their shoulders. 

" If it will please, content, the friends of the missing 
signorina, certainly/' they said in their suave Italian 
way. "But she is only a poor sick Sister going to 
Sorrento for the sea air." 

The telegraph was, however, put in motion, and 
strict orders were given to examine the passengers 
by this and all succeeding trains at every station 
and when they arrived at Naples. Nothing came 
of it. The Italian nun was veritably a nun, they 
said, and veritably sick, and no English signorina 
was to be seen. The officials evidently believed in 
a flight de ban gri^ and scouted in their way the 
theory of abduction. It is naturally the policy of 
every nation to deny the possibility of unlawful 
crimes in their midst — especially towards foreigners ; 
and the untoward liberties, as the Southern peoples 
hold them, given to the young women of England 
and America predispose them to believe in any act 
of licentiousness on their part, rather than in the 
lawlessness of their own compatriots. 

The poor lost child was never seen again. No 
diligence of search, no strictness of enquiry, found 
the faintest trace of sweet, fair Margaret Townshend. 
She had passed like a shadow over the river, and 
her friends never saw her again. Every clue we 
had, or fancied we had, broke off short ; and I for 
one had the sense of perpetual secret bafflement, of 
perpetual, subtle, and concealed defence. I never 
changed my convictions that the prince had her in 
his power ; but where and how, I could not divine. 
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It was an awful experience for a quiet, English, 
well-living, country family, a sorrow without name 
or limit But it had to be borne. Nothing was to 
be done and worse remained behind. The police 
could not make a house-to-house visitation through- 
out Rome — searching all the rooms of every house, 
lifting up the lids of all the old oaken chests where 
a slender girl, well-drugged, could easily be laid, 
testing < the floors and walls for secret chambers and 
concealed cupboards. The first cry of a frightened 
girl stifled, and the rest was easy. Even we, in our 
well-policed city of London, have had our undis- 
covered Jack the Ripper. In Rome and Florence 
and Naples, in the winding narrow streets and un- 
tenanted tower-rooms of those prison-like palazzi, 
what might not be done unseen, unheard and never 
disclosed ! 

As for the prince's estate in Calabria, official search 
there was a farce, and private endeavour worse than 
useless, as poor George Townshend found to his cost, 
when, after having gone down and been courteously 
received by the prince, who offered to throw the 
whole of his palace open for his closest inspection, 
he was found in one of the bye-streets of Naples 
stabbed to the heart, no one knew when or by 
whom. 

Then came my turn. The Keswicks were very 
sure I had had a hand in the matter, and the 
Townshends thought so too. I had known too 
soon, and I had divined too much. And there had 
been no result. I was at the head and front of the 
mischief, they said, and by my infernal cleverness 
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I had been able to conceal the part I had played 
in the tragedy. Anyway, I was to be accused — 
the astute Italian intellect would be more than a 
match for me, and the truth would most probably 
be got at 

It all went as these implacable enemies of mine 
designed that it should go. I was denounced by 
Mr. Townshend, and I had the unpleasant experience 
of a summons from the head of the police, a sharp 
interrogation by lawyers and detectives, and a term 
of provisional imprisonment pending enquiries and 
evidence. 

As there was absolutely nothing to find out, and 
I could not possibly be connected with Margaret's 
disappearance when things came to be sifted in 
the light of day, I was soon released, my jailers 
a little marvelling at the perfect quietness, the very 
disdain of unconcern with which I treated the peril 
that surrounded me. For, if I had lost the softer 
emotions and the livelier passions, I had also done 
with fear and indignation. The overwhelming force 
of indifference had destroyed even the feeling of 
humiliation. Nothing could touch me now. I was 
beyond fear and above pain, such pain as my own 
kind could inflict on me. To try and wound my 
sensibilities was as hopeless a task as flogging the 
image of a saint who has failed to work a miracle. 
Even though I saw myself ostentatiously ** shadowed " 
by the police, I felt no resentment against Lady 
Keswick, the author of the insult. I understood 
her motive. She was retrospectively jealous of my 
influence over her husband ; perhaps too she was 
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afraid it might be renewed ; perhaps . also — for I 
will be just to her — she did really believe that I 
was an agent of the Evil One and that the world 
would be the better for my destruction. Fraud 
as she was in some of her otv^n assumptions, she 
was also sincerely superstitious. She might help 
out her mediumistic phenomena by vulgar trickery, 
and doubtless she did ; but she had a firm belief in 
the actuality of spiritual power, and in the possession 
of human beings by spirits bad and good. 

Anyhow, she moved the hand on the dial of 
persecution against me, and, by constantly main- 
taining that I had been the pivot on which the 
piteous tragedy had turned, got me put under police 
surveillance and inscribed on the books as a dangerous 
and suspected person. 

I was more sorry for this terrible tragedy than 
I thought it possible ever to be again in human 
history ; and it took all my strength of brain to 
prevent myself from falling into that kind of morbid 
self-reproach which sometimes besets us when we 
have been the sinless Cains through whom disaster 
has come on others, we ourselves innocent of evil 
intention. The poor sweet child in the grasp of 
that lawless villain ; George cold in his grave, 
stabbed by one of those devoted followers who 
would have assailed heaven itself at their master's 
bidding ; the desolate parents ; the interrupted heir- 
ship ; yes, it was indeed a tragedy. And the centre 
of it all, the unconscious cause, was I ! 

Is there such a thing as a fated influence? The 
Ardours, Lady Keswick, so many of my futile lovers. 
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and now the Townshcnds — was I verily like otie of 
those hidden rocks at sea, on which noble ships make 
wreck, and about which the bodies of drowned men 
beat up and down ? If so, had I not better die ? We 
remove those hidden rocks when we can. What 
better or more sacred is the fateful human life, which 
brings woe and desolation to its kind ? 

I could not banish these thoughts, but I did not 
indulge them ; and I felt that I had not quite done 
yet with life. If love and passion had failed me, 
the intellect had not And while there was beauty 
in nature, suggestion in art, knowledge in science, 
there was something worth living for ; and the grave 
had not yet opened for me. 

The Townshends left Rome, so did jolly Miss 
Joynson who came to see me before she went No 
ray of occult philosophy could penetrate the some- 
what thick substance of her brain. As Lady 
Keswick had disdainfully said of her, "She was a 
human caddis-worm, and had so closely enclosed 
her soul in the shell and stones of gross materialism 
as to make it 'impetvious to finer influences. In 
another incarnation she might perchance stand 
clearer. In this she was hopeless." 

Being thus hopeless then, she visited me as usual, 
and, when the time drew near for her to leave, 
came to wish me a cordial good-bye. She and the 
Townshends were to travel back together. She 
brought me their " forgiveness." It was all she had 
been able to wring from them, and she did not like 
her mission. 

"I tell them they are dunt and daft to believe 
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that you had a hand in poor dear Maggie's dis- 
appearance," she said. " It is all that queer quean 
Lady Keswick's doing. She hates you, my dear 
woman, as the devil hates holy water, and would 
do you a mischief if she could." 

" Yes, she hates me sure enough," I answered. 

"Why?" 

"Who knows?" I said with a slight shrug of 
my shoulders. " Do we ever know why we love or 
why we hate any one?" 

" Havers ! " shouted Miss Joynson. " Of course 
we do ! we don't go about the world blindfold, we 
know ourselves, and we know others right enough." 

Speculations of any kind were thrown away on 
Miss Joynson, metaphysical speculations above all. 
She saw them as nothing but cobwebs when not 
pedantry, and indeed could not grasp them. Her 
very religion was a firm, solid, four-square kind of 
thing, with the persons very clearly defined, and 
heaven a well-conditioned place of abode where 
the harps were always in tune and clothes did 
not wear out. She had an abundance of shrewd 
common-sense, but, save a profound belief in ghosts 
and certain omens, her spiritual nature was as un- 
developed as her artistic. 

" Perhaps it is so," I answered. " But whether or 
no I cannot tell you why Lady Keswick hates me 
so much. The fact is apparent. Let the cause 
remain hidden." 

"You take it coolly, dear woman," said Miss 
Joynson. 

A shade of displeasure was in her voice. She 
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would have better liked a little natural warmth and 
a little natural retaliation. 

" Why not ? " I said. " 1 am so entirely ignorant 
of any offence, so free from any wrong done to 
Lady Keswick or her husband, I can afford to be 
indifferent." 

" Ah yes, I see — a good conscience," said Miss 
Joynson. 

" Just so," I said, in return. " Without a stain on 
it so far as the Keswicks are concerned." 

Of what use to go into the real causes of this 
enmity, into the underlying motive of that double 
jealousy — jealousy of the past influence over her 
husband, jealousy of my strange rejuvenescence 
which perhaps seemed to her the direct work of 
those occult influences which she vainly tried to 
command for her own purpose. Miss Joynson would 
have thought the jealousy well-founded on material 
grounds ; and for the rest, she would have pronounced 
the pithy verdict: "Two of a trade never agree." 
We would have both seemed shameless charlatans 
in her eyes, and she would have classed me with 
any other public cheat she might have happened to 
remember. Wherefore I kept silence, mindful of 
the wisdom which adapts words to audiences, and 
forbids that talking over the heads of the hearers 
which results in so much confusion and misunder- 
standing. And I could not help thinking how much 
misunderstanding comes in life for want of a " tariff 
of equivalents," which would settle beforehand the 
meaning of words and arrange the plane of common 
knowledge. 
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" That being so, my dear, you can aflford to laugh 
at the woman and her lies and pretences," said Miss 
Joynson. 

" That is what I do," I said. 

" Her ridiculous story of your being as old as she 
says — eighty and more — and looking as you do ! as 
if it were possible ! " said the dear, blunt Cumberland 
lady who had never come nearer to a marvel than 
the report of a bogle, said to have been seen at 
Dancing Yett by a half-drunken man, who swore 
that he saw t'bogle setting on't top rail and t'yett 
fairly capering out's hinges. 

" I am older than I look," I laughed ; " but that 
is not much to my discredit! I neither paint nor 
dye, and if I have taken a new lease of health and 
strength, I do not see why it should be treated as a 
crime ! 

"Oh! one showy woman don't cotton to another," 
said Miss Joynson sententiously. " That's easy 
enough to understand ! I can understand all that 
fast enough. But she hates you too bitterly for 
reason ! She must be a tyke to talk as she does, 
and a cutty in her own person to have the bat} 
opinion she has, not only of you but of all other 
women. No good woman thinks all the rest bad. 
She hasn't gone the way to find 'em out for herself. 
Set a thief to catch a thief. Set a cutty to detect 
a cutty, or to fancy she has, and there you are ! And 
I, for one, to my dying day shall hold you clear and 
my lady there a slanderous gipsy." 

"Thank you," I said, speaking from the lips out- 
ward, and stonily conscious that I cared no more 
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whether she believed me, or did not, than I cared 
whether a bird flew away frightened by my shadow, 
or waited quite calmly till I was close upon him. 

And paradoxical as it may sound, the keenest 
pain I had was in my inability to feel pain. My 
sense of greatest deprivation was this loss of senti- 
ment and sensation. 

After some more talk and a cordial invitation to 
her home on the fells, Miss Joynson took her 
departure, but not before she had touched on poor 
Margaret's mysterious fate once more, hoping all 
manner of impossible things, offering all manner of 
impossible solutions. 

When she left I felt that the last friend I had 
on earth had gone. My acquaintances were more 
like people under a spell than like independent 
choosers. I quite understood the power I had over 
the minds of others — a power made up of superior 
knowledge, for the one part, and physical attractive- 
ness for the other. But this was different from the 
frank and unstimulated liking which Miss Joynson 
gave me. It would have been the same with her 
had I been the age I looked or looked the age I 
was. She liked me for the central character which 
no age could touch and no mere appearance modify. 
And now thaf she had gone, I felt as much alone 
in the world as if I had been a Martian or a 
Saturnian. 

The police still openly dogged me; and I as 
openly disregarded them. I walked and rode and 
drove just as usual, and merely thought the surveil- 
lance silly and the outlay for a half-bankrupt cor- 
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poration, like that of Rome, a very bad employment 
of funds. For the rest it affected me not a whit if 
a man walked a few hundred yards behind me or 
rode a few hundred yards after my carriage like an 
unpaid outrider. It pleased the municipality, and 
it did not hurt me. 

And now another strange thing happened, of 
which I was the unwilling cause, as I had been in 
the tragedies of poor Bertie, the first Lady Keswick, 
and Margaret Townshend. It was the death of 
Lord Keswick, and it came about in this manner. 

Strong, active and indifferent to death, I was 
also, as was natural, perfectly fearless. I did not 
know what it was to fear anything or any one, for 
I was confident of my own power and unconcerned 
as to results. Hence, I did what seemed rather mad 
things in the way of excursions and exploits, and my 
shadowing policeman had sometimes hard work to 
keep pace with me, and sometimes had to give up 
the attempt. 

About the mountainous roads are dangerous little 
bits enough, if one chooses to essay them. One 
day I had left my horse to my groom and had 
climbed up a steep overhanging crag. Although 
encumbered with my riding-habit, I yet made good 
progress, fleet of foot and sure of my step as I was ; 
and I was now standing on a jutting rock, looking 
I daresay in a perilous position enough, but feeling 
perfectly secure. 

The rock projected farther than I knew, and my 
weight more than counterbalanced its hold. The 
Keswicks came riding along the narrow path which 
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rightfully only mules or donkeys should take. Just 
as they came in sight, the rock on which I stood 
gave way. I had barely time to spring back on to 
firm ground when it crashed down into the roadway. 
A stone hit Lord Keswick on the forehead. His 
horse plunged and shied. He was thrown heavily 
on the fallen debris, and he never stirred again. 
Lady Keswick had as much as she could do to 
manage her own frightened animal, and my groom's 
hands were full with his and mine together. I 
dashed down the sharp descent, more rapidly than 
I had gone up ; but it was useless to attempt to 
resuscitate the dead. The poor fellow had broken 
his neck in the fall, and time for him was over and 
done with. 

I took his poor bleeding head into my lap, and 
did what was utterly futile in the way of restoration ; 
and, when Lady Keswick was able to dismount, she 
came to where he was lying. The police officer by 
this time had come up to us, and I was immediately 
held in arrest. 

"She is his murderess," said Lady Keswick ex- 
citedly. "A triple murderess already, and this is 
her fourth victim." 

'* An accident is not murder," I said quietly. " It 
was unwise to stand on a rock that jutted out so 
far, but how could I know it was unsafe, and that 
it would give way just at the moment when Lord 
Keswick passed, who, moreover, I did not know was 
within twenty miles of the place ? " 

" Do not listen to her," said Lady Keswick. " She 
is a sorceress, and in league with the Evil One. She 
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is a devil and a murderess, and ought to .be hanged 
before another day has dawned. She killed my 
husband's first wife, she has sacrificed Margaret 
Townshend by her shameful sorceries. If she is 
not killed she will murder others. .She is a vampire 
and lives on human blood." 

Italians are proverbially superstitious, and I §aw 
how the very policeman shrank and shuddered at 
these terrible words ; for the belief in vampires still 
lingers even with educated people in It^ly, and the 
guardia tivile are not above their fellows. 

'* Look at her," continued Lady Keswick. " That 
fiend there is long past eighty. I know it and she 
cannot deny it ! How has she got this look of 
youth ? this strength of body ? By human sacrifice ! 
For every one she murders she has ten years oi 
life. I know it, I have been told it. God's good 
angel has warned me of her and against her, and 
I am here to denounce her ! Take her in custody, 
take her to prison, and kill her before she kills you 
or some one else I " 

The scene was weird enough : the limp body of 
the dead man ; the sun shining on the pool of blood 
on the roadway, and striking through the drops 
sprinkled on the leaves and grassblades of the under- 
wood; the handsome woman gesticulating wildly 
as she 'denounced me to the men who were there, 
her excitement seeming to have given her a command 
over the language, which she had not in her calmer 
moments ; I, drawn a little apart from the group, 
facing them with the imperturbable calm of a statue, 
not speaking, only looking at them with an unnatural 

21 
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calmness which overawed the men. Partly by fear 
of me as described by Lady Keswick, partly by the 
influence of my own personality, they were forced 
to render me respect I might be technically in 
custody, but I was none the less a woman whom 
they dared not touch with disdain or treat with 
rudeness. 

At last I spoke. 

" You saw the whole affair," I said to the police- 
man who shadowed me. *' You saw the pure accident 
that it was, and how little I am responsible for 
what has happened. I am quite willing to go before 
the authorities and explain things; but I call on 
you all — ^you three men — ^to bear witness to the 
truth of my statement, and to treat this poor lady's 
ravings as those of one whose mind has been un- 
hinged by a shock!" 

" Sorceress I vampire ! " I continued, " what fool's 
words are these? In this enlightened century can 
there be any found to believe them, any man or 
woman who can read a printed book, or hear a 
given lecture ! The accusation is preposterous." 

" It is true," shouted Lady Keswick. " I tell 
you again," she said, turning to the men, "that 
woman is a sorceress and murderess, and a vampire, 
and I bid you arrest her." 

** I place myself under arrest for protection," I 
said. " Now let us attend to the business on hand. 
This poor gentleman must be taken back to Rome ; 
the case must be laid before the authorities, and a 
better judgment must be arrived at than we can 
give here among ourselves." 
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Lady Keswick was about to speak. 

"Silence!" I said, raising my hand, with the 
supremacy bred of personal fearlessness. Lady 
Keswick, as I expected she would, cowered before 
me. My will was greater than hers, and in the 
open I was the conqueror. She could stab better 
in the dark than she could cross swords in the 
daylight. 

Finally we reached Rome, and the Hotel Uno 
where the Keswicks lodged. Here I was put under 
close arrest and ordered to prepare myself for a 
searching examination on the morrow. 

Why need I go into the details of what followed ? 
Lady Keswick's denunciations might prejudice the 
minds of those who heard her, and dispose them 
to judge me unfairly, but they could not be put 
down in black and white on the act of accusation. 
We do not nowadays try women on the ground of 
witchcraft and sorcery, though we do on the charge, 
of assuming to be both witches and sorceresses. 

And the accusation of wilful murder fell to the 
ground by its own inherent worthlessness. But, 
though I was assoiled of the graver criminal charge, 
in view of the scandals with which my name was 
already connected, I was politely invited to leave 
the Italian territory, as perhaps safer for myself 
and more convenient for all concerned. I was not 
a criminal truly, but I was an embarrassing person- 
ality, and the country of Locusta and Lucrezia 
Borgia was anxious to be rid of me. 

To this I acquiesced in the same spirit of deadly 
unconcern as before, feeling indeed as if I were a 
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living death in my own person, as if all my life and 
real self were buried in the grsLve of the past, and 
that the person I was now was a mere husk bearing 
my old name and features. 

But I had one more scene to undergo. 

As I stood on the platform, waiting for the final 
arrangement of my belongings in the carriage which 
was to convey me on my way towards Hungary, 
Lady Keswick suddenly appeared She came to 
curse me as her farewell, to see me set out for the 
wilderness, laden with the bitterest curse she could 
frame — one that, could it have taken effect, would 
have there and then withered me to the bone. 

I made no answer. Indeed, what answer was 
there to give to a woman distraught? I merely 
turned my back on her; then, the last arrange- 
ments made, the train moved slowly out of the 
station. 

I confess it, appearances were against me. To 
believers in occult powers and the objective truth 
of Satanism, I was naturally of those who, by skill 
in black magic, could work their malevolent will on 
their enemies. Manifestly I could kill my enemies, 
by my spells or enchantments ; and, radiating evil 
influences as I did, my friends themselves were 
predoomed. How many had suffered because of 
contact with me ! I need not go over the list again. 
The best of those who loved me and whose love 
for me was their ruin was Margaret Townshend : 
of those who were my foes. Lord Keswick. And 
now there was another. As the train drew slowly 
out of the station. Lady Keswick, standing there 
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looking after it, suddenly flushed a violent crimson. 
Her starting eyes filled with tears ; she flung her 
arms above her head, and with a piercing shriek fell 
forward on the platform. When they reached her 
she was dead. The shock of her husband's death, 
and now the disappointment of my lenient sentence 
coming on the top of her passionate enmity and 
exhausting efforts, together with the last scene 
of concentrated bitterness, had been too much for 
her. 

" Failure of the heart's action," said the physicians ; 
but those who thought they knew better. Count 
Alexis for one, whispered among themselves : " The 
black magic of Mrs. Desanges ! " 

If so, it was as involuntary and unconscious as 
all the rest had been ; but I could not deny that I 
had been the cause of all these tragedies, however 
innocent the intention. 

After this I buried myself in various remote 
places in Hungary, Bulgaria, Armenia, but again and 
again I had to leave because of some untoward 
events or suspicions which made further continuance 
impossible. 

So years and years passed, and then I returned 
to London. There I found myself in a social desert. 
Of those who had known me in my old age and 
after-rejuvenescence, not one was left Though I 
was still a subject of talk among those who had 
been young, and now were mature, who repeated 
what, they had heard their fathers and mothers say 
about that extraordinary woman, and disputed with 
one another as to the possibility or impossibility of 
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the legend, no one suspected the identity of the well- 
to-do, well-preserved, still handsome Mrs. Desanges, 
who took a house in Park Lane, with that inscrutable 
phenomenon, who had vanished like a snowdrift in 
summer, after losing her character in some strange 
way, no one knew how or why. 



CHAPTER XXI 

AND now, what has life to offer me that I should 
care to continue in it ? Is the day worth the 
hopelessness of the morning and the weariness of 
the evening? Scarcely! The very sunshine has 
become monotonous, the songs of the birds are but 
inartistic cries, and the flowers are imperfect trans- 
mutations. 

All sympathy for my kind, all interest in my 
fellow-creatures is exhausted. Their vices do not 
distress me, their crimes do not appal, and their 
virtues do not stir my heart to reverence or love. 
I see them as the mere products of material causes 
of which they are the victims not the controllers; 
and they have come to be no more than so many 
ants in my eyes — "ants from the dark earth 
streaming." 

Perhaps the keenest feeling aroused in me by my 
fellow-creatures is that of outraged taste. 

Born in the backward ages, when society was con- 
structed on such different lines, I am at cross corners 
with modern thoughts and ways. The easy familiarity 
of the young men and the ungraceful masculinity of 
the young women revolt me. The loss of dignity, 
of respect, of beauty, of sex-differences, destroys the 
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charm of social intercourse; and the "Johnnie" is 
as hateful to me as is the New Woman. To the 
latter, indeed, I have never been able to reconcile 
myself. As a quasi man, smoking, drinking, talking 
slang, cycling in knickerbockers, and all the rest of 
it, I think her vile. As a prurient hunter after men's 
immoralities I think her viler still. And I despise 
the men who have given her her head, and who 
do not know how to maintain the dignity of their 
sex while forcing her to maintain the modesty 
of hers. 

The democratic wave, which submerged the dis- 
tinctions of birth in favour of a coarse plutocracy had 
completed my social disillusionment When I was 
young the feudal feeling was still strong, and caste 
was a living fact. Hence I never coveted the com- 
panionship of the aristocracy, never felt at home with 
the enriched proletarians. As the daughter of a 
dignitary of the church 1 was an aristocrat in my 
own degree ; but I recognised that degree and did 
not care to confuse it with the lines above or below. 
When I was old Mrs. Desanges I kept rigidly to 
my own order, and no one ever met in my rooms 
either dukes or parvenus. I was emphatically one 
of the ladies of the untitled Middle Class, and I 
neither kow-towed to my social superiors nor ad- 
mitted those who were my inferiors. I have not 
changed in this respect, and so society is nothing 
to me. 

Not many years after my rejuvenescence, it will 
be remembered, I turned from the world of pleasure 
to that of philanthropy — from gaiety to good works. 
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And here I made no better job of my life than I had 
•done in drawing-rooms and ball-rooms. The limita- 
tions of that only half-enlightened ignorance dis- 
appointed me; and my desire to improve the 
insignificant part reclaimed from the swamps died 
away. It was not worth the trouble. The harvest 
was disproportioned to the tillage. 

So with politics. Of what use to try and check 
this, to encourage that? That something which is 
behind us will shape our ends, whatever be our efforts 
at rough hewing. Egypt and Assyria have passed 
away; ancient Greece and old Rome are no more. 
We are but the blind instruments of some great Law^ 
the decrees of which we work out unconsciously, 
while believing ourselves to be independent artificers 
and intellectual pilots. 

In politics, then, I lost both hope and faith, and 
I am no longer impressed by art. Believing as I did, 
and do, that the brain produces thoughts and impres- 
sions according to the forms taken by the molecules I 
have become indifferent to the result. The sweetest 
music is to me the mere creation, the mere audible 
transcript of cervical vplutes and curves ; and the 
highest aspiration the mere result of mechanical 
forces, self-adjusted. 

So with painting. I now look on it as a mere 
childish imitation of what one sees in more perfect 
drawing in nature ; and the creation of an imagi- 
native masterpiece — high art, in fact — has no more 
dignity than aught else. It is only a more elaborate 
kind of paper-doll making; and for the inspiration 
of genius, which artists claim for art, I have no 
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respect whatever. Here, again, all the glamour is 
gone, and only the bare bones of line and form 
remain. " After all,** I say to myself, as I go through 
the galleries and look at the noblest things they 
hold, things which once would have opened the 
gates of heaven itself to my mind ; " after all, it is 
only a slight advance on the crooked tracings which 
the neolithic man scratched on the horns of the deer 
and the tusks of the rhinoceros. Why smile at-the 
archaic crudeness of the one, and be enthusiastic 
over the other? The root-work is the same, and 
that root- work is mere childish imitation, not much 
superior to the imitative faculty of the monkey ; the 
same in kind, differing only in degree ! " 

In science I thought to find my refuge, but science, 
like philanthropy, disappoints me by its limitations. 
The grandest discoveries we make are but as pebbles 
shipped from the base of Chimborazo, whereof the 
sides are unscalable and the peak is inaccessible. 
Indeed, science wearies me, because it baffles all 
efforts after synthetic explanation. The first cause 
recedes as we advance, and, when we have lifted up 
one fold of the robe of Isis, a second drops even 
lower in its place. No t science ceases to interest 
me because of its remoteness, its elusiveness. Its 
little facts do not bring us appreciably nearer to 
the heart of the great mystery. 

Nor have I the consolation of any religion. I 
have seen and known too much of many to be the 
adherent of one. All claim inspiration, and all offer 
the same kind of premium to their own believers. 
From the place of brightest light of the Greeks in 
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their shadowy Hades, to the houri-tenanted paradise 
of Islam, it is always the same thing : " Here is your 
sole valid chance of salvation, here is your highest 
reward." 

The mere accidient of birth, and consequent faith, 
is thus to determine a man's eternal future, and his 
inclusion or exclusion is to depend on the chance of 
a material fact with v\4iich he has had nothing to do 
and for which "he is in no wise responsible. And if 
it does not so depend, then are all forms equal and 
it does not matter to which one belongs. Will- 
there ever come the time when men shall be as 
gods, really knowing good from evil and grasping 
the truth? 

Here, then, I stand in that miraculous state of 
restoration which all others think would be such 
supreme delight. And what am I but as one dead 
— a mere automatic husk from which the true vital- 
ising principle has gone ? I love nothing ; I believe 
in nothing ; I hope in nothing, and I fear no more 
than I hope. 

Adulation does not attract me, neither does hatred 
repel. The child that holds out its hand to me, the 
dog that fawns upon me, the man who makes love 
to me or the woman who spurns, because her lover 
has left her for me, or her husband tells her he 
wishes she were more like me, one and all are 
indifferent to me — one and all are as trees walking,. 
or as bits of protoplasm seen in a microscope. I 
remember what it was to love, to laugh, to rejoice,, 
to mourn, and I wonder as I remember. That I 
should have ever hated this man or that woman I 
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That I should have loved Gabriel Mostyn, or been 
•disturbed by young Bertie's death ! It is like looking 
back on a play I have seen acted, like the dramas I 
arranged when a little child with my dolls« It seems 
incredible to me now, when memory is all I have 
left me of the teeming living past I 

But absolutely cold as I am, I still attract love. 
Women gather round me and confide to me their 
sorrows and perplexities, their sins and their desires, 
their regrets and their repentance. I give them good 
advice, which is all I can give, for I always hear the 
word "To-morrow" in the midst of their agonised 
complaints of to-day. "To-morrow it will be all 
over, and you are but one of the rest" 

Still, as my words are gentle and my manner kind, 
they receive the wide generalisations of moral aloof- 
ness as individual sympathy. 

If women gather round me attracted by the 
absolute negation of censure in my words, men fall 
in love with me as of old ; for I have still that beauty 
of flesh which makes a woman desirable according 
to a man's estimate. Their litany of prayers and 
praises never ceases ; but how well I know it all, 
with the threat of despair and death to follow on 
denial ! 

Sometimes that threat is translated into action ; 
sometimes the broken heart heals itself in the 
solution of a new love as a broken crystal mends 
itself in a solution of its own kind. 

Yet even if not — if the day of healing never comes 
and the night of sorrow never passes into the dawn 
—even then how soon the end is! Life is but a 
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transient dream at the best, and man's career is so 
soon over. 

"Dream-like he passeth, cloud-like he wasteth, 
Even as a shadow over thee hasteth." 

And does it much signify under what form the 
executioner appears, since we must all die? The 
railway accident which cuts short the risks of a 
criminal career or the usefulness of an important 
life ; the epidemic which sweeps away a city-full,, 
or the bullet which brings the end of "a rough 
campaigning" — what difference between them and 
the peaceful death of a worn-out centenarian ? It 
has to come, and the longest life is but a trivial 
moment in the great march of time. 

Repetition destroys both enthusiasm and sympathy. 
We cease to admire the familiar, we pass unheeding 
by the sorrow that is universal. Do we make moan 
when we read the catalogue of the deaths in the 
Timesy not knowing one of all the names recorded ? 
Do we rejofce with the unknown mother over the 
birth of the unknown child ? 

Can therefore they, the powers, pity what they 
behold in countless millions of induces all over 
the earth? Would not the law of necessity, the 
constitution of things, the repetition of circumstance, 
the knowledge of the end, when peace shall ensue^ 
the bird's-eye view of life and its averages and con- 
ditions, the isolation of their own sphere — would 
not all this destroy their sympathy and pity ? And 
this sympathy, this pity, we must remember, must 
needs include rel9ected suffering, else it cannot exist 
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Would, then, Acy who could, if they would, diange 
an this pain into joy for men and for themselves, 
consent to suffer reflected anguish simply that man 
may suffer? 

I feel this, I fisel as I imagine a God must feel 
who watches and does not interfere simply because 
it is all so brief, and so much of it in the nature of 
thii^^s! Detached from the passions and illusions 
of humanity, and isolated from all participation in 
the tragedies which are brought about by love and 
death, lifted above pity by the tremendous power 
given by knowledge and experience, I fed as though 
I were indeed a God, to whom nothing is new, while 
the burden ct it all is: "What matters to-day? 
To-morrow sees the end." 

We seek knowledge. But, if we got to know 
all, if we caught the mystery of life and knew the 
origin of things, should we not have the same feeling 
of satiety firom the accustomedness of knowledge 
as we have now from the accustomedness of emotion ? 
Is there, in fact, aught in life intrinsically interesting, 
aught that outlives novelty ? 

I, young in physical povrer, rich in gear, gifted 
with knowledge, I am the incarnation of Satiety and 
Fatigue. The burden of life lies heavy on me. Its 
pleasures have ceased to please, its passions have 
ceased to warm. Even science itself is disappointing, 
because the end is so elusive ; and love itself is but 
a chemical or an electric affinity founded on in- 
stinctive necessity or social convenience. What then 
is left me? Death, that sweet-faced genius who is 
our releaser from pain and perplexity! Farewell 
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then to it all. My strange experience has taught 
me that things are better ordered for us than we 
could order them for ourselves. Life is sweet for 
its brief day, for the morning and the noon and 
the evening, and while its freshness is unexhausted, 
either in fact or in memory. But death, like sleep, 
is sweetest for the night. Farewell, then, to the 
known andl exhausted ; welcome to the unknown 
and unfathomed ! 



THE END. 



Prinitd by Htuttt, fValaoH, <$• Vituy, Ld., London and Ayltsbury. 
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